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Preface 


TTuj book » intended to provide an outline of urban geography for those 
undergraduates at universities or students in further education who wish to 
specialize in urban geography to an extent greater than is usually provided 
by general courses on human geography. Changes in the concepts of geog- 
raphers, and in academic work generally, make it clear that such a work 
cannot be concerned with d.screte blocks of subject matter, for the general 
problem under review is urbanism and the approach geographical. But this 
opens up a vast field of enquiry and within that field any finite study of this 
nature must be select.se and present a personal view or what an under- 
graduate can and should be expected to consider. This view is my own and I 
r rTT W f f ° r “• ' Vha ‘ 1 h °P* «»>*“ volume does is provide a con- 
Iradrn j 1 c c «nontary and general texts in human geography and a 
wish to f if 5 f* c,al ' zcd ,tudi ” "hich the graduate sTudent would 

Thould i " “ WOnh add ‘"S tha < 'n the title the emphasis 

shmdd be on study and no, on the definite article! 

in teartiiiio^af °v. Ufb j ? Biography has been built up by experience 

BrSn i„d A Ab "X 5, 7! h and b y comae, with fellow urba n geographers in 
fme wavtln^h", * “ ?**"*''>'* acknowledge all ,hc£X have in 
a l*ou1d particularly wish to mention Professor, Robert 
Umvenhvi no ‘ St - f ^ rd 0 r - ) of the Department of Geography of the 
wi"h7he wadu«f ? f ' Mu f c ^ of the matmal was discussed with them and 

Science Foundation kV'T ° f * Fe,,ow ship from the US National 

, year a, Ciminna?. the United State, and work for 
book was cstahlnheH t Wa, ,llat X ear t * ial muc h of the basis of this 

^ ’ T ak ° IA * «° ^knowledge the friendly and 

antf Dr ^r"u.^7 n r7S n n f,hit Df P ar — ’ »'*■»• *>» 

University of Connec.icut'(Storrs) ^ Dc P anmcnt o{ Ceography at the 

time, have critfanvexam^ l ° m y°’''™E radua !e students who. from time to 
like to, hank D r W \ nnf mUth ° f ,hc ma,mal and I would especially 
R. L*v»u of “he T “ lhr Un! ''" ! ‘X of Calgary and Dr C. 

Queen Mary College read the*ma b ° 1,, - Wy ' h . Fmal, y Dr Ronald Jones of 
*2?” bo?h as ,o content and pr^ma.L ' a,Uablc *° g * 

Jones ft f Mr l ,0 - T,a! ‘ 1 ,Ugh ”’ Mr M ^ 

J tnes. ,nd I am grateful for their cartographic expertise. 1 



Preface ix 

would also like to acknowledge the ready help of Mrs Mair Jenkins in 
preparing the final version 

Lastly 1 would like to acknowledge the assistance of my wife both in a 
general and a particular sense Not only has she accompanied me on m3ny 
■field excursions', and not always to the most attractive parts of towns and 
ones bui she also read and typed the origins) manuscript. It is appropriate 
that the volume be dedicated to her 

Preface to the second edition 

In this second edition an attempt has been made to extend two themes which 
were introduced but not developed in the first edition. These are the 
behavioural approach, both in relation to central place concepts and the 
choice of residential location and the omen's image of perception of city 
space Necessarily much t* omitted or dealt with summarily, for the con 
straintsof time, length and costs have all 10 be considered Evensothecon 
elusion has been completely rewritten in an attempt to relate the book to 
some broader issues In addition a number of minor changes have been 
made and the references a nd recommended reading lists ha ve been brought 
up to date 

I have had the advantage of discussing much of this material with 
Professor K. Corey of the Department of Community Planning at the 
University of Cincinnati and Professor \V. K. D Davies of the Department 
of Geography at Calgary, and I am grateful for their advice My particular 
thanks are due to my colleague Dr C R Lewis, who shares with me the 
teaching of urban geography at Aberystwyth lie has helped both through 
constant discussion and by reading the additional matter. As usual, how 
ever, the final responsibility rests with the author 


Preface to the third edition 

The choice in the preparation of this edition la\ between either a substantial 
revision and updating but preserving much of the original, or a complete 
rcwriiingofthe whole book The first of these alternatives was chosen sinceit 
seemed sensible to build on a successfully established foundation There 
have been considerable modifications Two chapters of the second edition 
have been deleted, although some of their content has been retained and 
included in other chapters Three new chapters have been added, on the 
housing market, on spatial inequalities tn the city, and on the city in the 
developing world. 

Both in the Introduction and in the last chapter some comment is made 
on the proposition that the urban geography here presented is outmoded 
since it deals with some observed characteristics of urbanism whilst not 
establishing in the first instance a view of the controlling socio political and 
economic system from which those characteristics a re ultimately derived. In 
short, the view that the starting point should be the general operation of 
the advanced capitalist system is not adopted and the ‘facts' of urbanism 



x Preface 

somewhat arbitrarily constitute the point of departure. The basis, there- 
fore. U an attempt to present in some logical form and order the work that 
has been published by urban geographers; it is a responsive rather than an 
innovative basis The justification is that for the beginning student such an 
approach is the most appropriate, K starts from the known environment 
rather than a ‘first cause' 

All social science can be regarded as value orientated. The values on 
which this book is based are. it is hoped, made clear. Certainly no assump- 
tion of the presentation of an 'absolute' set of ‘facts' is made 

Once again I must acknowledge the great help I have had by discussing 
much of the specific material, as wetl as general principles, with my col 
leagues in the Department of Geography of the University College of Wales 
at Aberystwyth I must again especially note the advice of Dr C R Lewis. I 
am also greatly indebted to Miss Linda James who has been responsible for 
typing not only the new chapters but also the many minor insertions and 
changes which have been made for this edition 

Harold Carter 
Aberystwyth. Spring 1980 
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Introduction: The Study of Urban 
Geography 


If it be regarded as a distinct systematic or topical study within the genera! 
field of geography, urban geography is a comparatively young branch of the 
subject It was certainly not taught as a specialism in the same way as geo- 
morphology or climatology, or indeed political geography, in university 
departments prior to the Second World War This is easily understandable 
Urban geography cannot claim to be a systematic study in the sense that it is 
concerned with those processes which, m the context of a culture, operate to 
create spatial patterns These processes are economic, social and political 
and their study rightly generates the systematic themes within human geo- 
graphy Urban geography, in contrast, considers all these processes in 
relation to one phenomenon, the city. It has tended, therefore, to con 
centrate on consequence, rather than process, though this tendency may 
perhaps be changing Towns have always been of interest to the geographer 
and from the earliest times regional geographies have dealt with them Thus 
Strabo in his Geography was well aware of the importance of location ‘the 
natural advantages [of a place) should always be mentioned, since they are 
permanent Advantages which are adventitious are liable to change 
those which continue, come to be regarded by posterity, not as works of art 
but as the natural advantages of a place, these, therefore, it is evident we 
must notice.' 1 

But in spite of the endeavour to place emphasis on advantagesof location, 
the geographical study of towns became essentially descriptive Strabo 
himself wrote of Lyons, 'Lugdunum, situated on a hill, at the conference of 
the Saine and the Rhine, belongs to the Romans It is the most populous 
city after Narbonne It carries on a great commerce, and the Roman 
prefects here coin both gold and silver money ’’ This is followed by a desenp 
lion of the temple dedicated to Caesar Augustus This sort of 'digest' 
account long stood as the standard way of dealing with towns although occa 
sionally location was seen as a controlling factor In the great atlas of town 
ptans Cnitales or bis lerrarum published in the late sixteenth century, the 
wealth of L>ons is c lea rly rel ate d to its position. 'Its wealth comes from the 
aforeTnentioned rivers, for because they pass many towns and flow into the 
sea, and because the city stands in the centre of Europe and is counted the 
heart of France, such rivers are a good means of conveying all things out of 

’ H C Hamilton and W Falconer Editor* (191?) TAt gtography of Strabo 1, 182 
(London) 

* H C. Hamilton and W Falconer (1912) 2S7 
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and into all the chief countries of Europe.' 5 But in general such relationships 
were rarely stressed. A typical example is William Frederick Martyn's The 
geographical magazine, or new system of geography published in 1795 * He 
comments that ‘It is impossible in a work of this nature to expatiate on every- 
thing beautiful or curious in the various cities and towns which present 
themselves in different countries, nor can we do justice to the numerous 
architectural beauties with which England abounds.’ 1 After dealing with 
London. Mattyn continues. ‘Bristol, reckoned the second city of England 
for us extent and population, is more remarkable for its commerce and 
opulence than for any curious or beautiful structures it contains: and indeed 
ail the other towns and cities of England have little more to recommend 
them to our notice than their comme rce and the convemency of their situa- 
tions.** The whole geography of towns was in this way briefly dismissed, 
although the growing influence of industrialism meant that the detailed 
recording of the nature of trade and commerce became more important 
Even so there was little formal method. John Pinkerton in hisModemgeo 
gtaphy, a description of the empires, kingdoms, states and colonies , . . in 
all parts of the world 1 published in 1807 wrote. ‘In giving a brief account of 
the chief cities and towns in England, a few of the' most important shall be 
arranged according to dignity, opulence and population; and the others 
shall be stated without preference, in a kind of progress from the south-west 
to the north '• In this progress the author becomes uneasy and excuses his 
omissions, ‘In a chorogTaphy of England, Leicester and Shrewsbury might 
deserve desen ption, but its geography can only embrace the most important 
topics.’* From this it appears that geography took on the aspect of a descrip- 
tive gazetteer, although it was onfy concemedwlth the principal parts ‘It's 
something like learning Geography . Principal Rivers . . . Principal 
Mountains . Principal Towns— Why what are those creatures making 
honey down there’ 1 Thus Alice built up her geography of Looking Class 
Land, although with an astute aside on the economic base, and it is not sur- 
prising that this approach resulted in a demand for an associ ation, rather 
than a narration, of facts This reaction was clearly apparent tn the first 
issue in 1901 of the periodical now called Geography which contained a 
paper on The position of towns "The magnificence of a town's buildings,' 

I wrote the author ‘the greatness of its population and commerce are staled 
as though they were causes of the town's importance, instead of being the 
most convincing proofs of peculiar advantages of position And he 


* R Oehme (1965) Old European cases 7S (London) 

* W F Martyn (1795) The geographical magaune or near system of geography 2 
volumes (London) 

* V» F Manyn (t795) 2. 101 

* W F Manyn (1795) 2,105 

' J Pinkenon(IB07) Modem geography, a description of the empires, kingdoms states 
and colonies touh she oceans, seas and islands in all parts of the (London! 

* ] Pinketwm ( IMH) 77 
*J Pinkerton (1807) B9 

“BE Dicknuon (1901-2) The poaumn of seneca 
" B B DkViovoo (1901-2) 97 
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concluded. 'Let us once and for all give up the rote learning of towns 
products and points of interest as separate facts in favour of a general but 
comprehensive grasp of distribution, and the logical consequences of 
physical position.’ 11 

The replacement of description by interpretation of location laid the 
foundations for urban geograpKylo develop as a speciaT study The first 
decade of the present century saw the appearance of two major works Karl 
Hassert’s Die Stadie geographuch betraehtet. published at Leipzig in 
1 907. 15 was the first volume to present an outline of urban geography Raoul 
Blanchard s Cren oblf , elude de geographic urbatne published in 1911" was 
the first classical study of a single city To a large extent, developments in 
urban geography mirrored those in geography as a whole At this period the 
subject was finding a basis in working out the consequences of the physical 
environment, for in spite of the nebulous concept of ‘man. the master of the 
possibilities' of the physical world, the great regional monographs were 
firmly based on lithology and relief. The association between the 'separate 
facts' lay in the causal effect of physical geography It was inevitable that at 
the time the unifying basis of town study should be found In those factors of 
location which controlled urban development Blanchard wrote in the 
foreword of his book. 'The basic concept of this study is to explain the ongin 
and development of the town as a function of the physical conditions o! its j 
situation,’ 14 and in the last lines he concluded. 'From its ongin right down to 1 
its present extension. Grenoble is the town at the junction of types of terrain. I 
at the confluence of rivers In spite of human changes nature always asserts 
its rights, even on an organism as complex as a town.' 14 

There followed a whole senes of studies.' 1 which can conveniently be 
called the 'site and situation’ variety, in which the main end was to demon 
stratc that the charac ter of town s wa s to be denyed from their physical 
locations. 1 * The Cey word in such studies was 'nodality' — hence the vast 
range of diagrams attempting to demonstrate the nodal situation of settle 
ments In this sort of context there was little room for the further develop- 
ment of a true urban geography and little incentive to gather a multitude of 
single studies under the heading of the geography of towns 

The first general review of urban geography was made by Aurousseau in 
1924. 19 He comments that city geography embraces such a large section of 
human geography that it is hardly a specialization at all Thus at the out 
set, and in consequence of the problems involved in identifying urban 

“ B B Dickinson (1901-2) 10S 

” K Hasscn (1907) Dir SlSdle geogeaphuck belrruktel (Leipzig) 

“ R Blanchard (1911) Grenoble elude de gtograpbre utbame ( Pam) 

“ R Blanchard (1911) 5 

“ R Blanchard (1911) 159 

•»For«amplr J Lrva.nville (191 J) Rouen, elude dune agglomeration urbane (Pans) 
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geography as a systematic study, he is unsure about the nature of urban geo- 
graphy. An introductory section on method outlines Blanchard's approach 
and leads into the following statement: ‘It is an astonishing fact that the 
greatest interest has centred upon the individual town. Geography is so 
deeply concerned with the distribution of things that an interest in town dis 
tribution seems to be an obvious consideration. Little attention has been 
given to ic.' M Aurousseau then proceeds to note Fleure’s contributions to the 
regional study of towns 11 and discusses the beginnings of functional study 
together with the early work on town status. Examples of town studies from 
different parts of the world are then given, and in conclusion ’the lack of 
extended studies in the United States' is recorded! The work makes 
extremely interesting leading for it stands at a point when rapid changes 
were taking place, the methods of the past and the problems of the future 
are uneasily associated in a review of a nascent specialism 
The changes noted above were largely a result of the reaction against the 
restricted aim of many town studies and this reaction was derived from two 
sources. The first was a direct rejection of the stereotyped ‘sue and situation* 
formula as it was slowly realized that such a li mited consideration co uld not J 
tv ahviraftfd from wha( i«» a rmriplev functi oning economic a nd _Sgcial J 
system Crowe, writing on methodology in 1938.” seized on the treatment of 
towns as indicative of the inability of geographers to penetrate beyond the 
superficial He criticized the tendency 'to crystallize . upon the distribu- 
tion of inanimate objects and the morphology or static patterns'. He pointed i 
out that the application of the 'site and situation' formula was meaningless! 
'where sue had nothing but historical interest and situation was viewed ini 
terms of routes and not currents of movement. But already in 1933 ' 
Wahhcr Christaller's great work on the central ptaces of south western l 
Germany 1 ' bad been published and. although us impact was not to be 
felt until the post war years, the revolution Crowe had demanded was 
under way 

The second source of reaction came from the nature of tow n grow th itself. 
The vast extension of urban areas under the stimulus of new modes of irans 
port brought severe problems of interpretation A site situation approach 
was also meaningless when the large urban agglomerations had to be con- 
sidered In 1915 Patrick Geddrs had been forced to devise a term for these 
new growths and the word conurbation - ” came into circulation. The simple 
growth plan the main dement of ihe morphological approach was increas- 
ingly shown to be inadequate In the 1920s the Chicago school of human 
ecologists was already considering the variety of economic and social forces 

» M Aureuwiu 1 1924) US 

•' SrenoietS andll J FVurt(19Z0) Some lypnofcmnmtrmprrair tuioprCrogrf Rrc 
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which resulted in the segregation of urban land uses. 16 The attention of 
geographers was thus directed towards the complexity of the townscape and 
away from the apparent simplicity of growth and general plan 

By the end of the Second World War, therefore, the situation had been 
reached where a rapid growth of urban geography was inevitable. Prelim- 
inary foundations had been laid and many of the basic ideas had been 
propounded, although in isolation In many ways the subsequent expansion 
in urban geography was mainly concerned with the exploitation of ideas 
already in existence m the 1930s 

From a purely practical point of view there was an urgent need, certainly 
m most European cities to deal with the terrible conditions brought about 
by uncontrolled nineteenth century development Wartime bombing 
resulted in the need for reconstruction. Redevelopment, reconstruction; 
both demanded planning In one of the earliest post war studies R E. 
Dickinson wrote.* 1 'This book is not about planning It is concerned with 
Certain aspects of the inherent spatial or geographical structure of society 
upon which planning must be based, j nd it insists that knowledge of the 
anatomy of society must precede the treatment of its defects '*• The employ- 
ment of many geographers in town planning and the interaction between 
academic urban geography and the practical and applied spheres of 
planning provided an active stimulus to development Commercial con 
cerns began to realire the need for rigorous analysis before developments 
were started and the study of store location and market survey** also 
impinged on methods of investigation in urban geography. 

Finally, there were changes within academic geography itself which made 
the development of systematic studies more acceptable The old convention 
of ‘the relation between man and his (physical?) environment’ with its 
impossible intellectual position, was slowly replaced by a new clicht, 'the 
areal differentiation of the earth's surface' The 'physical basis’ was accord 
mgly deprived of its basic role. and. of the infinite variety of operative 
factors, no single one was given an a prion importance In economic geo 
grapby this change slowly released a flood of pent up energy seeking the 
universal rather than the multiplication of detail This flood finally burst 
through on the urban sector where ‘model building' was first propounded 
in human geography At the same time, urban areas had become such 
important pans of the landscape in western countries that the simplest 
geographical dcscnption had to come to terms with them' the need for 
systematic study was evident The eastern states of America had to be inter- 
preted in terms or ‘Megalopolis'.” the foundations of the contemporary 

H For an outline «rr G Sjo berg (1965) Theory .nd rebirth in urb.n sociology. chepirr 5 
II*P M Hauier and L F Sthnore (1965) TStuvdy of mrbanaanon, 157(N'r» fork) 

” R E Ditkimon (1917) City rrgson an J ngionalum (London) 

"RE. Dirlunkon (1917) un 

" Foe rumple W Apple ban m (196 1) Triehingmeiielinggeognphy byihrtsir method 
&tm Ceogr SI, Vt> V M TWpe Cml nssiettM 

and madia survey ( London] 

" J Gonnunn (1961) Megatcfvlu. Iht urbamxtd marlkraUtm seaboard ef Ike Vailrd 
Stairs (Sew Yolk) 
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geography of the Netherlands lie in Randstad. Holland,” not the sub- 
boreal peat. 

All these conditions formed a gTeat stimulus to the geography of towns 
and in the last two decades an enormous mass of literature has accumulated. 
But urban geography was never at the outset conceived as a well defined, 
systematic study; Topsy-like it just 'growed'. although to such an extent that 
there is no need to present any argument for its recognition. But it had been 
developed by a large number of specialist workers engaged on particular 
aspects and at this stage, therefore, it became necessary to show that it 
formed a coherent field of study based on geographical principles of 
investigation This need dominated much of methodological writing on 
urban geography during the 1950s. Mayer, in a series of papers.® outlined 
the main points on which geographers had concentrated and demonstrated 
these as forming related pans of a coherent systematic study The general 
content of urban geography as propounded at that time can be summarized 
as follows. 

At the outset the major concern was conceived to be a geographical one - 
■Geography.' wrote Hanshome. *is concerned to provide accurate, orderly 
and rational description and interpretation of the variable character of the 
earth's surface.'" Since it was hoped, probably in vain, to be rarely 
inaccurate, seldom disorderly and never irrational, it was possible to omit 
the adjectives and argue that the geographer was concerned with the 
analysis of the variable character of the earth's surface. On that surface, t he 
1 populations and the buildings agglomerated together to make up towns co n- 
Utitutecf t he special Interest of the urban geogra ph~e r; t hey were to be 
abstracted from the totality lor separate. topicaUtudy Since the bulk of the 
population of the western world lived in towns and the problems of the 
urban environment were paramount at the time, the importance of the 
study in academic geography and us relevance to applied geography** 
needed no further stress 

The argument continued, the town as a unit feature of the earth's surface 
has. like all other features, two associated aspects TheJirstJsJcxLationor 
position, the second is form or internal structure. In simplest fashion these 
two aspects emerge clearly when differences of scale are considered On the 
atlas map towns arc represented by conventional symbols and the main 
geographical implication is a concern with location, or with the town as a 
distributed feature. On maps of the scale of one inch or six inches to the 
mile, the town is no longer shown by conventional means but it is seen to 
have individual form oi shape as well as internal structure, although this is. 
as yet. displayed only in a generalized way On the scale of twenty-five or 
fifty inches to the mile the internal structure becomes apparent in detail, in 

» r<H * drwnp'ioR wr P 11.11(196*) Tk< rorti ,a~, 9b (London) 
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the form of streets. blocks and individual buildings, although still in an 
unreal, two-dimensional way Finally on the ground, the real town is seen to 
be three dimensional, for each building has hrighjjnd this must be added 
to the geographer s appreciation IndeedTthe geographer, confronted with 
the town fabric, is also made to realize that the fourth dimension of time is 
i nvolved , for many of the structures and much of the form arc inherited 
from past periods But this progress through the scales emphasizes the two 
main themes of study introduced at the outset, the town as a distributed 
feature and the town_as a feature with in terna l structure,. or in other words, 
the (own in area and the town as area 

It is axiomatic that location can only be understood throughjunciion, 
what a towqdoes. or did in the pas f, determines us location and controls its 
growth. It is possible to derive two associated concepts from the coiuidera 
lion of functions These are 

1 The nature of urban functions that is. we seek to answer the questions. 
What are the sorts of activities which dominate the whole range which 
towns perform’ In particular, to what extent are specialized functions 
canied out and what are they? 

2 The stature [status) of urban semces that is excluding specialized func- 
tions. we seek to answer the question To what extent does the townjake 
part in central place activiues’ 

It ts dangerous io confuse these two although they are so clearly bound 
together: wr need a 'separate study of resource oriented functions and other 
activities whose location central place theory cannot explain and thesubsc 
quent superimposmon of such functions on to the areal pattern of central 
places Here therefore were two critical lines of investigation which are 
shown in figure I - I 54 The link between them is associated with accessibility 
and the transport role has. therefore, been isolated as a distinctive feature to 
be considered apart 

The morphology of towns, or the study of internal structure, is related to 
tVuee variables These arc plan or layout land use or the function of 
buildings and the archueciurat style of buildings These three vary mde 
pendemly and produce an infinite variety of urban scene Each has to be 
considered separately and then the relationship between them demon 
strated in a study of the whole townscape as shown in figure 1-1 This 
diagram is presented to indicate the relationship between the various areas 
of investigation which formed pan of urban geography at that time. 

The organizing concept behind figure 1 — 1 carries the implication that 
urban geography should be a unitary study Function and morphology, the 
town in an area and the town as an area, it is suggested, should not be 
thought of as two clear-cut and distinct lines of investigation They are 
closely linked separation is only for convenience of analytical study, and it 
should be stressed that all these separate aspects, all these points of study, 

» W turd (I960) Mrlhods of rrgtoml anafyiu, i!7 (New York) 

* For another diagram in which a umilar analyrn !* attempted. tee D Thorpe (1966) The 
geographer and urban Kudie* Dept Ceogr Urtr Durham Orel Pap Ser 0, 5 
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find then pltcr tn urban geography m to far a* they butM back imo the* 
f^nrral regional pattern of towns and townscapr* In thitway thetyttematic 
Mud* formed an essential part of the »Wr which geography was teen 
to trmjin 

km m« ne urban ge«»gTdptirrs ihn last wnteiitr appeared either a* a 
restriction nr an irtclrsancr “ It teetnetf tn tmplv that diKtrte area* of 
tubjrtt mittrr ran lx- used to identify ijrioui discipline* raibrr than the 
mcthrxlt t hr* employ arul in tnihimgimtoir* a Jarcrtiage mtbrrvoluuortnf 
geographer • tnnrrm with mwn* than that tkcttluil at the outset 
of tlutchaptrr Hut ran lie identified at tbr ttagr where the Simplistic 'man 
in trial ton tn lot emironmrtii wat tucrrrdril by the description and 
interpretation of tbr varying feature* of the earth t tut fat r or arral differ 
rut i mini m a dinner seniors In rrlation to rim newer theme the old phrase, 
but it « not geography was Mill quoted anil rn ainrd a rrlesancr 

Rut if die rmphant it now to lx- on the way tlic geographer lixikt at thing* 
arul not on the mairnal studied then it it postible to trantfurm thr whole 
argument at n hat t<rn to far outlined to that thr subject matter become* 
the plirnixnenon of urhamim and the piorrw of utbannation and fAe 
approach it geographtral in w» far at it it concerned with tpanaily dit 
tribute*! atpertt what dittinguiiliet the geographer it the way be thinkt 
about urbanitm not any tproally tegmented section of it It follow* that 
figure I - I might be of interrtt tn that it depirtt tlx- * annul fieldt in which 
grogt apliert worked during the immediate pntt war period but ae the tame 
time it it m u trading in to far at a tebeme for urban geography thould 
demomtrate the * alue and tignifiranre of metboii in the ttudvof urhamia 
lion and not be to osertlv dominated by the concern for a hotline and 
ditcrete subject geography which hat been abandoned by many at not 
academically and intellectually liable or indeed worthwhile 

Thr conceptual framework for a ttudy of urban geography ought theTe 
fore 10 !>e concerned with utbannation and not C*eography At thit point 
it it pethap* worth mentioning that urban hntorv hat faced precisely the 
tame probletm and mo\t uiban historians hate eome to the tame con 
clutiont But to rtrablith a framework common to all who are mieretted in 
urbanitm presents sesrte problemt Nevertheless at lean one partially tuc 
cesvful attempt hat been made by foley and II it ngnificant that il wat 
derived from a planner t attempt to show the way planning intercut related 
tourbannm. or at leatt to metropolitan ttrueturr *His scheme hr claims, 
wat developed about a common conceptual framework and a common Ian 
guage for exchanging idea* 

tn figure 1-2. which depicts Foley "» basic notion*. the vertical distinction 
it between those aspects which are aspanat. and where there i* no concern 

•’ A boot whxh coven much ol ihe Held conventionally awnbnl 10 urban geography a 
moiled Ctogrtfhu f*np*ctn*t on urban ijileou Mating due allowance for Jaigon the 
shspl'al 11 K-n> art* clear niruiiljrrtil urriansysmm •ibobonrds'xumsut'TmMtnsrevTuimh'rsn' 
perspectives oneofwhxhta geographical 

M O L. Foley (1W*) A» approach lomeiropol.un.paiial structure in M Webber tlaha 
(liM) £z/^oeuioiu «uo urbon arnwrure 11-78 (Philadelphia) 
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Foley I19&I 


with location or distribution, and those where it is the dominant concern- 
The horizontal divisions are concerned with the different aspects which can 
be considered , and these are chreefotd The first is concerned with the values 
of the social group and u termed cultural, the second is concerned with the 
functions and roles of people and institutions within the social group and is 
called the functional or organizational aspect, the third relates to visible 
physical objects in the city including buildings and people. All these hair 
spatial consequences which are indicated under column B. In the orgamza 
non of the scheme, functional organization occupying a middle position is 
seen as mediating between the norms and values of a population, which are 
culturally derived and the physical reality of the city on the earth’s surface 
The geographer’s attention is clearly pre empted by thespaual aspect but 
the framework emphasizes that this cannot be simply abstracted as 'urban 
geography 1 , for there are vital derivations from aspatial aspects which first 
have to be understood Within the scheme it is possible to indicate as 
examples the paths of controlling relations in retail location and housing 
type The study of retail shops and their locations could be indicated by the 
first path shown on figure 1-3. The problem is rooted in the norms and 
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Figura 1-3 Retail location 111 and housing type (21 in relation to the conceptual scheme 
shown in figure 1 -2 

patterns of shopping habits and in the technology of retailing. These in turn 
can be translated into terms of functional organization and structuring and 
these terms carry with them spatial implications which lead to the actual 
spacing of retail outlets within the city 

The second path indicates the relationship implicit in a study of a type of 
housing— for example inter-war semi detached housing in Dntatn Again 
the source of this housing character lies in the values and cultural norms of 
the population, how people see themselves in social terms determines the 
type of housing they will look for and where they will live The phrase ‘where 
they will live' shows that the move has been made into the ‘spatial column . 
Via a whole series of associations and linkages the pattern of housing types 
emerges in section 1 1 1 B of the diagram The movement is not a one way 
process for the area and type of house can result in the acquisition of social 
values. Thus the techniques of social area analysis and the divisions they 
reseal are concerned w ith sections IB and 1 IB but have a root relation with 
l A and implications for 11 IB The diagram can also be employed on an 
individualistic as well as an aggregative basis, the values and opinions of the 
person m a decision making context can be encompassed as well as the 
cultural norm and thus the framework can be adapted to a behavioural 
approach. 

The scheme may also be extended in two ways The first would be to cover 1 
both ‘form’ and "process' where ‘form* is taken to refer id the morphological | 
or anatomical aspects and ‘process' to functional or physiological aspects 
Paths traced in this new structure become more complex and this is com 
pounded when the second extension take* place, which is related to the time 
dimension so that a development sequence is brought in 

Each worker in the field of urbanization can place hb work within this 
frame and here t he urban geographer can see himself not as hav mg concern 
with a chunk of subject matter but contributing his particular expertise to 
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the problem of undemanding the urban scene. If figure 1 — 1 has to be 
related to figure 1—2, then it will be seen to be mainly concerned with 
sections 11B and 11 IB The relations via IB and I A are not encompassed 
and those with 11 A are only implied. It is worthy of note that it is with the 
extension of enquiry in these directions that much of urban geography is 
now concerned 

As a result of such extension the structure of urban geography in the 
1960's as represented in figure 1—1 has further set ere limitations for process 
based studies have become dominant Such new directions were dented 
from a lack of satisfaction with ‘explanation’ at the aggregate level. Thus, in 
relation to central places, theory moved further and further into abstract 
mathematical formulation on the one hand, a move which seemed to have 
little practical relevance, whilst on the other the replication of empirical 
studies added nothing but case examples which by their nature could do 
nothingto confirm or reject a theoretical formulation Similarly in the field 
of social area analysis, the areas having been denied there seemed but little 
purpose other than to argue whether their patterning was concentric, 
sectoral or mulu nucleated. 

The w ay forward was identified as lying in process or behavioural studies, 
where deeper rooted and more satisfactory explanations would be found 
Central places, or shopping centres, obtained their statuses by the preferred 
behaviour of consumers and most certainly it could be demonstrated that 
such behaviour was not that predicted by central place theory. Likewise resi- 
dential character was created through the locational choices of individual 
families, and in their perception of the qualities of areas and in their 
behaviour in choosing, more convincing insights into the creation of social 
areas were to be found Urban geography moved into a predominantly 
behavioural phase when the literature was dominated by studies of 
consumer behaviour and residential choice, closely associated with inves- 
tigations into people's perception or the townscape and the opportunities 
it offered 

In turn, dissatisfaction with behavioural studies has grown rapidly, 
largely because or the basic assumption of the unconstrained nature of 

* choice It w as ap parent that those with few resourcesjo deplqxJ’adjio 
.choices Jo make, but were at the merry of. the 'system '^ This awareness of 

deprivation was heightened by the actual physical process of inner citydecay 
which characterised the western world, and also by the increasing impact of 
studies of the spontaneous settlement about the cities of the developing 
countries 

Urban geography in this way has become dominated by what can be 
called 'social conscience' studies which seek to identify the roots of spatial 

• itjequahncsja urban terms These can range from the relative deprivation 
1 of immobile residents of small country towns who are effectively isolated 
l from standard urban services, to the limitations on life opportunities of 

those resident m the inner city These sorts of people, it is contended, 
exercise little choice, for their bfe styles are dependent on the major public 
and private institutions which manipulate the space economy. Hence 
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d escrip tion of the patterns of deprivation has become_assomtettj¥ith-the 
analysis of the ope ratio n of those instit utions which ^control, the. city 
R-J. "Johnston has effectively summarized these changes in relation to intra- 
urban structure: 'Three branches are identifiable in the current literatureof 
urban geography. The first is a quantitative approach to description, based 
on a nomothetic philosophy in which the geographer's role is to document 
the spatial organization of society . . Second is the so-called 

behavioural approach . . which proposed . the study of individual 
activities within their perceived worlds. Finally there is the approach 
variously termed ‘radical’ and 'structuralist’ which stresses the constraints 
that society as a whole, and particularly certain groups within tt. impose on 
the behaviour of individuals'*. 

Alongside these changing fashions in urban geography must be set a more 
revolutionary suggestion which looks to the abandonment of systematic 
studies, such as that of urban geography. 

This has been effectively argued by Peter Could in considering ‘The open 
geographic curriculum'. * Such categories as urban geography, Gould con- 
tends. have outlived their usefulness, becoming limitations upon geographic 
instruction and pedagogic imagination Thus Could maintains that it is of 
little value to discuss tariffs in economic geography, administrative 
boundaries in political geography and housing constraints in urban geo- 
graphy. because the critical point is 'that there are barriers to all sorts of 
human flows across geographic space, including the barrier of distance 
itself, suitably warped and twisted by transportation and communications 
technology.' A modem geography should therefore be concerned with 
movement and barriers to movement, a higher ordeT concept than the 
hmiiationtosystematicdivisionseasilyallows This is a cogent argument but 
at this stage it is merely presented so that the readeT can perhaps consider 
some of the 'higher order concepts' that might be implicit in the treatment of 
this conventional systematic study 

Although it has been shown as somewhat outdated figure 1 - 1 ts never- 
theless adopted as the basic organizing structure of this book. On to that 
structure, however, is grafted the treatment of the material by three 
different but associated approaches 

1 The formal analysis of aggregate patterns, or the approach via 
locational analysis. 

2 The analysis by disaggregated, process studies, or the behavioural 
approach. 

3 The analysis of urban deprivation and the organizational structures 
which create it. or the institutional approach. 

It would be possible to present the subject matter in a very different way 
taking one of the above approaches as the central theme, but the view taken 

” R j Johrwton (Mt?) Urban geography my triucrum PrBgrrjj i* l«m»n grogrBfifcy 
J(i) 118—1*9 and *{i). H8-151 

“ PererR Could (1975) The open geographic curriculum, in R J Chorlcy. editor Direr 
lions tn geography *59— 84 (London) 
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hexe b based on the principle of attempting to establish a viable and 
coherent urban geography deriving its structure from the central themes in 
us development over the last quarter of a century The topic of urbanism is 
vast in scope and great in complexity and the range of any one book limited 
Within those limitations it is hoped that something of the variety of concept 
and content in urban geography will be presented 

Notes on further reading * 

The general material which is usually covered by urban geography can best 
be appreciated by consulting the contents of some of the standard texts. 
Each of the following also has an introductory chapter which is relevant: 
Beaujeu-Camier. J and Chabot, G (1967). Urban geography, translated 
by Beaver. S. and Yglesias, G.M. {London) 

Berry. B.J.L and Horton. F. E (1970) Geographic perspectives on urban 
systems (Englewood Cliffs. N. J ). 

Johnson. J H (1968) Urban, geography an introductory analysts 
(London) 

Jones, E. (1966)' Touns and cities (London) 

Murphy. R E (1966) The A mencan etty (New York) 

Northam, R. M (1975) Urban geography (New York) 

Smailes. A E (1953) The geography of to u-ns . first edition (London). 
Scargill. D 1.(1979) The form of cities (London). 

Yeates. M H and Gamer. B J (1976) The Sort h American city (New 
York) 2nd edition 

The main sources have been indicated in the footnotes and the most useful 
contributions are 

Foley. D L (1964)- An approach to metropolitan spatial structure (see 
footnote 38) 

Hauser. P M and Schnore L F (1965)- The study of urbanization (see 
footnote 26) 

Thorpe D (1966) The geographer and urban studies (see footnote 56) 
For a review of British and French utban geography during the period 
1945- 1975 see 

Carter H (1976) Urban Geography in Britain, 1945' 1975 and 
Datmasso. E (1976) La gfographie urbaineen France depuis 1915, both in 
Clarke j I and Pinchemel. P (1976) Human geography tn France and 
Britain (London), pp 61-72 and 73-77 
An earlier French view of the Field is 

Claval. P (1968) La throne dess dies Revue Geographtque de L'Est 1 —2. 
3-56 

For a viewpoint contrasted to that presented in this book and which b 
sociological and marxist consult 

* Tlw iwn k*» bmi lidM n il»ml of mk ihipin II 1 bi»f jo 1 * In general ihe 
footnote! ubxh gr*e reference to the (nape aoorret thould be followed up for fxnxuUr ixuei 
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Castells, M. (1977) The urban question A Marxist approach (London). 
In order to keep abreast with the literature the following are of value. 
Progress in Human Geography (London) Published four times a year and 
contains review articles of the field. 

Hoare. R and K. ed (1966 -continuing)- Geo Abstracts C Economic 
Geography which contains a section on ‘urban studies' and 
Sheal, G. M. ed. (1966 -continuing) Geo Abstracts D Social and 
Historical Geography which contains a section entitled ’urban’. 

Both the above are published by the Umv. of E. Anglia at Norwich. 

In a purely bibliographic context reference can be made to The Council of 
Planning Libraries Exchange Bibliographies (Monticello, Illinois). A very 
large number of bibliographies is available and many topics of direct 
interest to the urban geographer are covered. 

A worthwhile addition to the urban literature has been the senes of publica- 
tions prepared for the Open University course entitled Urban development 
and published by the Open University Press at Walton Hall. Bletchley. 

A senes of volumes under the general title Geography and the Urban 
Environment Progress tn Research and Applications, edited by Herbert. D. 
T. and Johnston, R. J (London. Vol. I, 1978 Vol. 2. 1979) contains 
miscellaneous papers. 

A readable and low-priced review of urban problems can be found in- 
Davies R. and Hall. P (1978). Issues tn Urban Society (London) 

A book which attempts to present 'an outline theory based on structuralist 
principles’ is 

Johnston. R. J (1980) City and society An outline for urban geography 
(London) 

A book which reviews general theories of the city and is relevant to 

subsequent chapters (especially 2 and J7) is 

Smith, M. P. (1980)" The city and social theory (Oxford) 
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The Process of Urbanization 


1 Definition 

■ The first and immedi ate problem that arises in the study of towns is that of 
/ j their definition What does the trnn ' town' or ‘env* i mply as against •village’ 
or ‘hamlet’ and what is the real nature of the distinction between that w hich 
is ’urban’ and that which is 'rural'? The acceptance of a specialism entitled 
‘urban geography' implies that there is an area of study which is but part of 
‘settlement geography' and which is. in particular, contrasted with that of 
‘rural settlement'. In reality, the differences between ’urban’ and ‘rural’, 
which are so easily made in an everyday way. become very difficult to 
portray in precise and scholarly terms It is possible to identify three sources 
from which these difficulties arise. 

a Tht Settlement continuum 

The United Nations Demographic yearbook for 1952' was devoted to the 
problems of providing adequate data on the world urban population. It 
concluded that. ‘There is no point »n the continuum from large agglomera 
, lions to small clusters or scattered dwellings wh en? urbanity disapp ears an d 
j r\irjtluy begins, the division between urban and rural populations is neces 
satily arbitrary ' s Thus as one goes down the scale from the largest 
metropolis, or indeed from megalopolis, to the single isolated farmJsJs — 
i mpossib le to identify a dividing line which is conceptually meaningful. This 
is reflectecTmiKe fact thatthere si variety of na me s for the s ettlements near 
the assumed border The oldest i s ‘sub urb’, although Its original meaning 
was somewhat different, but in addition the terms ‘sub town'. ’urban village' 
an d 'rut bau'* have been employed. 

It follows from this that fhejnqst_uni\ersal jnd apparemlyjtrractive 
method of defining a jown by.a fired min i mum populati on is unreal and 
that although the notion of size is involved uls s&UKuittn translate it into 
specific terms Apart from the fact that the figure used will be entirely 
dependent on arbitrary and often anaehronous boundaries, the real range 
of minima employed in national censuses is ample testimony to this 
problem. This can best be seen in Annex II of the United Nations, 

1 United \tuoru { IMS J Dm cgn pAif yearbook 1953 (New fort) 

* tinned Nauoru |))H) 

• Tin icrra 'turban war craned in one of the earliest ofeentral place India, C. G Gilpin 
(I9IS)' Tht tonaltmalmy of an agnculluitl community (ggnculiuril tfcperirncni atauon of 

the Unnmit j of WixoBBn) r,. Bull 31. 
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Department of Economic and Social Affairs publication Groutk of the 
world's urban and rural population, 1920-2000, which presents a 'List of 
definitions used in the estimation of “Urban" populations as v nationally 
defined An extract from this is reproduced in table '2—1. All countries 
without a city of at least 1 00,000 inhabitants in 1 960 are omitted , but even so 
the minima range from 1000(e g Canada) to 30,000 (e g Japan). The only 
solution proposed was that national data should be presented also according 
to a standard scale 4 

The reasons for these differences lie in the differing cultural and 
economic situations involved In Iceland, for example, a settlement of 300 
or more people is normally concerned with urban functions, for the rural 
environment precludes such large agglomerations solely concerned in agri 
cultural pursuits In the south of Spain or of Italy rural settlement is 
basically agglomerated and villages’ may reach totals of 8,000 to 10,000 
population. This is due partly to the former insecurity of individual holdings 
because of banditry and partly to the whole nature of the economic 
organization of land holding which has never suffered ’revolution’ as in most 
of north western Europe This situation upsets both the layman's idea of ' 
towns as somehow being universally bigger than villages as well as the ‘size 
density model 1 of more sophisticated treatments * For ins also true that only 
some of the areas of high population density are also highly urbanized 
| Australia is one of the world’s most highly urbanized countries but has a very »' 
low national population density, India is not highly urbanized but has a very 
high population density It is an o ccidental thesis that high population 
density an d u rbanization are necessarily _corTeIated 
'In spue of this, however, it is difficult to reject tFTe argument that urban- " 
nati on as a proc ess inv olves two Vlemen ts the multiplication of poinfTof , 
population concentration aiiirfhe increase of tKe sizej il individual con [ 
centrations But the technological, economic and sociological correlates of I 
the process are crucial, rather than the nomination of particular sizes. — 

b The changing concept of urban character 

The problem of identification of what is urban has been made all the more 
difficult by the fact that the concept and. indeed th e real nv o f what is urban 
are not sta tic but are continually being changed by new conditions In early 
times the town m eant 'markexjown' and the legal possession of a market 
virtually defined a town Often the town existed in sharp contradistinction 
to the surrou nding count rysi de for t h e town wa lls were a ^tangible barrier 
between the-urban andxhe jural The growth of the suburb and the con- 
struction of several urban ’enceintes' were early to obliterate this ideal state 

* United Nation* (1969) Growth of ihc world* urban and rural population 1920-2000 
United Nations. Department of Economic and Social Affairs. Population Studies 41 (New 
York) An earlier publication with data for countries without cum of over 100 000 K (1950) 

Dora on urban and rural population m recent censuses (New York) ■* 

’ United Nation* (1958) Principle* and recommendations for national population ceiuum 
(New York) Statistical Papers Senes Af 27, 1J 

‘PM Hauler (1965) Urbanuaoon an overview chapter 1 in P M Hauler and L F 
Schnore. editor* (1965) The study a} urbanisation. II (New York) 
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table 2-1 

(al Frequency o! use of criteria tn delimiting urban populations in national censuses 


frequency cf use 




Sole Used in conjunction 

use with other criteria 


V Size of population 23 26 

2 Density Of population or ot housing 1 10 

3 Predominant type of economic activity 1 7 

4 Urban characteristics' other than 
(1) to <31 above, or unspecified 

urban characteristics' 3 13 

5 Administrative function or structure. 

e g , type of local government etc 3 0 

None specified" 56 0 


Note m relation to unspecified criteria Considering that a criterion ol administrative func 
tion is implicit where the area nomenclature is administrative centres of minor civil 
divisions, and a criterion o» administrative structure can usually be assumed where the 
nomenclature is 'awes . ’towns etc with particular types of local administration, one can 
also say that the fifth criterion for the selection ol urban units was imp! cit In sixty seven 
censuses, and that no criterion was suggested in only twenty-nine censuses 


<b) Examples of minimum populations in national censuses 


France 

1962 

Communes containing an agglomeration of more than 

2 000 inhabitants living m contiguous houses or with 
not more than 200 metres between houses, and com 
munes of which the major pan ol the population s part 
ol a multicommunat agglomeration of this nature 

East Germany 
Belgium 

I960 

Muniapios of 10 000 or more inhabitants 

Communes of 2 000 ot more inhabitants 

Communes ol more than 5.000 inhabitants 


1960 

Agglomerations of 200 or more mhabitants 

Canada 

1961 

Cities, towns and villages of 1 ,000 or more inhabitants, 
whether incorporated or unincorporated, including 
urbanized Innges of Cities classed as metropolitan 
areas and other major urban areas in 1961. also 
■ndud ng urbanized Innges of certain smaller Cities if 
the population of city and its urban fringe was 10 030 or 

Urban municipalities fall Shi and the ku Of Tokyo-* 0 * 
usually having 30 000 or more inhabitants and which 

Mexco 

1961 

Alt settlements ot more than 2.000 inhabitants, except 
those where at least one thud of the heads of house- 
holds, participating in the civilian labour force eam 
their living from agriculture 

Localities of 2 500 Of more inhabitants 


but changes during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries provided even 
greater difficulties 

Industrialization brought into being a large number of settlements which 
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were certainly not villages, in the sense of being the nucleated settlements of 
agricultural populations, but neither were they market towns primarily 
serving the surrounding countryside The y were targe tra cts of hncLs and 
mortar w hichJitoke across the old division In Britain their status was signi 
ficantly described under the Public Health Act of 1872 when they became 
'Urban Sanitary Districts' and later ‘Urban Districts', a term which did not 
disappear until local government reorganization in 1974 There is a wealth 
of implication in the contrast between a ’town’ and an 'urban district' Thu 
in turn has a bearing on the idea of the ideimficatiQnofiownsby population 
_|iie. Large these new agglomerations might be m numerical terms, but few 
- Other ch aracteristics proclaimed them to be "towns' The situation has been 
further aggravated by the coming of the motor car and the rapid extension 
of surburbia Very often vast areas of low density housing make up settle 
ments in their own right These have been categorized in subjective terms as 
‘sub topi a' 1 or m the case of Los Angeles as 'a hundred suburbs in search of a 
town', 8 but even an advanced statistical analysis ends by introducing a 
category called "sub urban type towns’ 1 ’ 

In an academic context the way out of this situation has been to reinter- 
pret the concept of ’market' town by an examma non of the functions which 
the town performs for the surrounding countryside for, it i sargued, a town i s 
disiingmsbed.byjifr role-as the central placofor a tnbutary.area The rural 
countryside needs a focal point to which its produce can be sent for export 
and from which its needs can be distributed 'It u in the ernes rhatjhe 
geographies of producuonand consumption interlock ' lT Tftis general role ts 1 
represented in ihe town by shops "banks and offices and similar institutions 
and a summation of these should be a measure of urban character Even the j 
small village has a general shop which carries out these functions so that 
there is no question of mere 'presence’ or 'absence' of a function but there 
could be a distinctive 'trait complex' of functional institutions which charac- 
terize the town and which signify an urban rather than a village sicuatron 
Berry, looking at the system of central places in south west Iowa, stated. 
’Centres are scaled into five sizes (hamlets, villages, towns cities and the 
regional capital) according to the levels or steps of the central place 
hierarchy,’ 11 Yet this is a completely arbitrary application of nomenclature 
to the ranks identified and presents no evidence for a conceptual break at 
the village- to- town level, this is only another step in the hierarchical scale 
and no more. It would be better, therefore, to call these levels Grade J, 
Grade 2 and so on rather than give them the overtones involved by using long 
established names in general currency. This situation is made more complex 
by the existence in some countries of periodic markets and fairs, some of 


’ I Nairn (1958) Outrage (London) 

• Usually axmbfd 10J B Pnwiley 

8 O A Meter W SeeltO&V Arrttsh Owns a statistical study of thin social and 
economic differences (London) 

"BJL Berry (1967) Geography of market centre 
Cliffs N J ) 

“BJL Berry (1967). 14 


f j and retail distribution, t (Englewood 
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which are held in open and isolated areas with no settlement associated 
at all. 

It follows that studies of the ra nking of settlements acc ording to central 
/ place functions have little direct contribution to make on the subject of 
urbanization and do not provide a universal tool for the study of the urban 
T process The idea o f a certain m inimum collection of Junctions defining 
\what is urb an is . therefore, no mofe r h3~pTul~than the adoption of a 
min imum fx >p ulation fi g^rcT ” ' — , 

HmTght well be argued that by the latter half of the twentieth century the 
distinction between urban and rural, town and country, is in any case 
unreal. The development of massive urban aggregations, reflected in the 
successive introduction into the literature of the terms conurbation, 
metropolis and megalopolis, has meant that few parts of highly developed 
Countries are out of the range of urban influences and most parts are 
saturated by them The result of this, in academic terms, is to associate 
urban and regional studies, for regionalism becomes urban based. The 
consequent study is of a scope considerably larger than that envisaged as 
urban geography in chapter 1 

e The inadequacy of official designation 

This third area of difficulty follows from the first two. for if identification of 
what is urban is difficult in academic terms then the practical solutions 
adopted by governments are bound to be ad hoc and unsatisfactory. Most- 
countries do have a formal means of identifying what is urban and this is 
sometimes based orCJegaQitle and is neither statistical nor funcuonalln a 
commercial sense. thouglfSftmewhat vaguely linked to both In older coun- 
tries many towns which have long decayed retain their former status and 
chartered rights and fight energetically to maintain them, likewise newly 
grown towns find it a lengthy and cumbersome process to obtain the articles 
of recognition 

On most counts, therefore, the official designation of the urban rural, 
_di.Chotomy_iJ pragmatic, anachronistic and not helpful In most cases 
governments are looking to the evidence of students of urbanization in order 
to revise the system of government of which this rural urban break is one 
feature 

2 Measurement 

The first problem which arises from the discussion of definition is a practical 
quesuon of procedures for measurement. This has already been partly con- 
sidered in ihe criticisms offered concerning the definition of the urban 
proportion in various countries. The whole situation was well illustrated by 
Meurioi” in the early pan of the century However the figures in table 2—2 
are analyze d , the conclusion is inescapable — V lenna was growing the faster , 
This is the etact reverse of the anticipated movement in light of historical 

“ f Mcunot(mi) Or U mnure do igglomfrritKmi urbami Bull In;! ml Slalul 1®. 
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tab Fa 2-2; A comparison of the popufations of Vienna and Berlin, 1900 - 1910 


Population 1900 Population 1910 Increase 

Vienna 

Berlin 

1 674 000 
1.ES8 000 

2.030 000 
2,070,000 

356 COO 
182,000 


table 2-3 

1900- 1910 

A companion ol ihe 

! populations of Vienna and Berlin in Sin 

mlar areas. 


Urban area 

Population 1900 
m compa-able 

Population 1910 

1900-1910 

bST 

17.000 

6 000 

1 674.000 
2,460.000 

2.033.003 

3.315.000 

356.733 

655,000 


and political trends of the period A close scrutiny of the data ts therefore 
required. This reveals the situation in table 2-3 where the relation between 
the two dues ts reverted 

This problem is usually stated in terms of "under ' or 'overbound' dues. 11 
In the underbounded city, the administratively defined city is smaller than 
the physical urban aggregate. In the overbounded dty the administrative 
city is larger than the physical urban aggregate The true bounded city, 
however, is virtually identical with the urban aggregate 

It follows that any measure of urbanization based upon census data is 1 
liable to marked error dependent on the under or overbounded charac- 
teristic. Attempts to avoid this can be made in two ways 

(«) Theuseof detailed rules for the definition of areas The most detailed 
survey of these problems occurs in The delimitation of urban boundaries by 
G. J R Linge 11 where the general problems are set out and proposals are 
made for the definition of the urban areas of Australian towns Here it will 
suffice to point out that the Census Bureau of the USA 1 * not only identifies 
"standard metropolitan statistical areas', which are essentially city regions, 
but also "urbanized areas’ where a more limned definition of the settlement 
itself is attempted For the 1966 census the "urbanized areas" were based on 
enumeration districts which were usually no larger than one square mile and 
had no more than fifteen dwellings The urbanized area then consisted of a 
central city which had a population of 50.000 together with 

1 Incorporated places with 2,500 inhabitants or more. 

2 Incorporated places with less than 2.500 inhabitants, provided that 
each had a closely settled area of 100 dwellings or more. 


>• International urban research (1959) The vorUsmolrepohlan, teas. 6-7 (Lon Angtlet) 
** C J R Unge(t965) The deliroiution of urban boundary Australian P'otiimai Unwet 

uty Department of Pv&ltcattart C/T (Canberra) 

w United Sme* of America Bureau of the Cenrui(I960) US tens us of population I960 
United Staler tummnr, PC-1 A XIII For an attempt 10 appljr the defimuon of ihe SMA to 
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3 Enumeration districts in unincorporated territory with a population 
density of 1 .000 inhabitants or more per square mile (land devoted to 
such purposes as railway goodsyards. cemeteries, etc., being excluded). 

4 Enumeration districts with less than 1,000 persons per square mile if 
they: 

o eliminate enclaves; 

6 close indendations in the urbanized area of one mile or less 
across the open end; 

c link outlying enumeration districts of qualifying density that 
were no more than one and a half miles from the main urbanized 
areas. 

When Linge begins to make proposals for the Australian case, he imme 
dtately becomes Involved in a set of rules which take some twenty-six pages 
of foolscap text to enunctate. 1 * But there is little point in multiplying detail 
in this context other than to point out that the situation in England and 
Wales is the least satisfactory, for urban areas were defined purely in 
legal, administrative terms (county boroughs, municipal boroughs, urban 
districts) and the identification of conurbations is even less satisfactory, for 
though there is a vague background to ideas concerning circulation and 
association, the actual limits are arbitrarily identified and based on 
informed local opinion ” 

All this indicates that extreme caution is needed when examining figures 
which purport to show a percentage of the population called 'urban’ and 
that most solutions to this difficult problem are based on a series of 
empirically derived regulations. 

(u) The use of population densities K. G. Gryzizell 1 * has presented a 
method which can be used in comparauve studies and is based on popula- 
tion densities alone. He argues that fair comparisons can only be made when 
the densities involved are similar He therefore attempts to delineate areas, 
using the smallest administrative unit, where minimum densities can be 
equated. He identifies these smallest units and calculates their population 
densities. He then works outward from the large city until points are reached 
where the densities fall below a given figure, say 100 per km*. 

Although a degree of generalization u involved, this process allows a line 
to be drawn around the city so that all areas with a density which is over the 
given figure are included. For convenience sake Gryztzell terms this, if it 
were determined in relation to London. London 100. In fact, in south-east 
England the continuous area most easily defined is bounded by a lowest 
density of 104 9 per km 2 ; this he calls London 104. He then argues that this 
area contains a total population that can be meaningfully compared with 

“ C J R tinge (1965) 6S-90 

” lUguirirCcntfi) Crnsuiof England and Wain (1 952) London and f,ut olhrr conwba 

tioiulLottdanl 

11 K C GryitftU{1964) The demarcation of comparable city areas by mean* of population 
imtnj Lund Stud Ctegr , Strut B Hum Ctog 29. 
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that of a similar density ring of 104 per km* which can be drawn around say 
Stockholm or Copenhagen A senes of rings of different density values can 
be identified and used in this way for comparative purposes This overlaps 
with the forma 1 definit ions in relying on population density as a criterion 
and although interesting is no solution to the problem 
The two procedures which have been outlined above do not successfully 
separate urban from rural (nor are they primarily intended to do so), but 
they clearly do bear a significance for the measurement of urbanization 
when it is defined either as the proportion of the population living in towns 
or m towns of a given size The intention of these procedures is to enable 
meaningful statements to be made m this context it is evident that at the 
moment they are far from satisfactory 

Having considered the operational problems of definition and measurement 
three further issues arise for discussion These are. 

The facts of urbanization. 

The causes of urbanization 
The problems of urbanization 

Although these can only be considered in a brief and introductory 
manner, it is appropriate that an outline sketch of each should be presented. 

3 The facts of urbanization 

The hard data in relation to urban populations have been admirably set out 
by Kingsley Davies. 1 ’ The United Nations publication 'Growth of the 
World's Urban and Rural Population. 1920-2000’ is a further essential 
source ” From these, three tables (Tables 2-4, 2-5 and 2-6) are presented 
which epitomize the major trends and on these a number of comments can 
be made 

a The recency of urbanization 

In historical terms urbanization on any scale is essentially recent, a feature 
of the last one hundred and fifty years It has been estimated that before the 
start of the nineteenth century on)y some 3 per cent ol the world s population 
lived in towns of over 5000 By the present this has risen to near 40 per cent 
Expressed in a different way. the world's population increased threefold 
between 1800 and 1960, the world'* urban population increased thirty fold 
Between 1950 and 1970 the world's urban population rose from 28-2 per 
cent to 58 6 per cent 

•• Kinptey Dawe* (1971) World Urbanization ttS0-lf70 Vol I Boat data for cities, 
countries and regions. Vol I Analysts of trends relationships and development Berkeley 
Umveruty of California Population Monograph Smo S and 9 
* Yrtuirh ! vamno ’.VJS- VWi 

United Nations. Department of Feonofruc and Social AfTain Population Studies 4S An earlier 
publication with data for countries without cities of ores 100 OCO i* (1950) Dora on urban and 
rural population tn recent censuses (New York) 
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table 2-4 Distribution of the World s Population According to Size of Place 


Populations lOWsl 


Perceniajo ol World Total 


Category 
16KCC0Q 
8CCOCCO 
4035 CEO 

20COCCC 
t 055035 
500000 
25CCCC 
125 CCO 
toacoj 
50 000 


to tX» 

5000 

5050 


38 937 
T3 97Q 
73 023 

sueo 

65 50t 


62333 
51 728 
25003 

flurtl 1.795511 

WOftl.0 TOTAL 2 SOI e&t 


34 751 
76136 
70523 
TOO 796 
98107 
91727 
«ee7 
25319 
91 576 
90SC5 
35015 
86348 
68 146 
33503 
2018 941 
3012859 


t6C77 
85 235 
83504 
II 1,303 
146 235 
123 227 
131937 
126 313 
34 003 
130 409 
12B745 


table 2-5 Percentages of total population in localities with 20 000 or more inhabitants tn 
the world end major areas 1920- 1960 


Mapt area 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1950 

World total 

14 

16 

19 

21 

25 

More developed major areas 

30 

33 

37 

40 

46 

Europe 

3& 

37 

40 

41 


Northern America 

4t 

46 

46 

51 


Soviet Union 

10 

13 

24 

28 

38 

Oceania 

37 

33 


46 

53 

less developed major areas 

7 

8 

10 

13 

17 

East Asia 

7 



14 

19 

South Asia 

6 

7 

8 



Latin America 

14 

17 

20 

25 

33 


6 

6 

7 

10 

13 

More developed r e g on.s* 

29 

33 

37 

40 

46 

Less developed regions® 

6 

7 

9 

11 

15 


a Europe Northern America Soviet Unron Japan Temperate South America and Australia 
and New Zealand 

b Easl Asia without Japan. South As a. Latin Amenta without Temperate South America. 
Moca and Oceania without Australia and New Zealand 

Source United Nations 119691 Growth of the Worlds Urban and Rural Population, 
JS20-2COO 


/ b The dominance oj urbanization 

‘The most conspicuous feature of today's accelerated world population 
growth is its even greater rapidity of urbanization. In many periods of 
history, populations and citieshave grown, but the tempo and dimensions of 
recent years have never been equalled It follows that urbanization is the 
dominant process in the spatial organization of the world’s population. 

" United Ninons ( 1 969) 1 
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table 2-6 Growth of the Worids Total, Rural, Urban and City Populations 18C0-J970 


Population World Places Cities 

/millions) Total Rural Urban 20 000+ ZCOCCO+ 


1800 

1850 

19CD 

1950 

1960 

1970* 

Per Cent Growth 

per Decade 

1800-1S50 

1850-1900 

1900-1950 

1950-1960 

1960-1970 


978 
1.262 
1 650 
2.502 
3 013 


948 7 29 3 1 
1.181 2 80 8 ! 
1.4256 224 41 
1.795 5 706 42 
2,018 9 993 7* 
2.229 0 1,399 0 


23 5 16 6 

54 3 29 0 

151 6 90 8 

566 V 406 0 

809 72 592 2 

1.169 5 863 9 


4 5 22 5 

38 227 

4 7 25 8 

12 4 40 7 

10 4 40 8 


256 
349 
459 
45 9 


1 Places of 5 000 or more inhabitants 

* Urban according to the definition of the country concerned 

3 Estimated 

4 Proiected 

Source K Davis 119721 World Urbanization 1950-70 Volume 2 Analysis of Trends. 

fielauonsfiips and Developments 

Ethnocentric westerners, aware of the great changes brought about by 
industrialization in the last teniuTy . often rtgaid that period as marking the 
peak of urbanization This is not so, for present trends far outstrip those of 
nineteenth century change The result is that whereas urban growth 
reached about 25 per cent per decade between 1850 and 1900. it achieved 
over 40 per cent between i960 and 1970 

'^c^The location of urbanization 

The associ ation of industri alization with urbanization in the west conceals 
the Tact that urbarTgrowth" is most conspicuous in developing countries 
Indeed, the areas of massive contemporary urbanization lie predominantly 
in the developing parts of the world This is most simply expressed by the 
gradual southward movement of the mean latitude of the la rgest ones In 
)92llSe mean Ialifudehnhe5f4cities with a population of over one million 
was 44°30’ north By 1941 there were 41 such cities and the mean latitude 
was 39°20‘, whilst by 1961 the number of so-called ‘millionaire cities' had 
increased to 113 and the mean latitude changed to S5®44’.** This progress 
south of the mean latitude epitomises both the extent (in the numbers 
involved) and the regional change in large scale urbanization. 

d The size scale tn urbanization 

* It is apparent from the difficulties 6et out in defining and measuring the city 
and Its sire that any comment on relative changes in the sizes of individual 
cities will rest partly on definition, whilst the notion of megalopolis makes 

11 D L. Lmion(l95S) Millionaire ciucs todijr »nd yesterday. Geography 4J(«).JSS-I5J 
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the measurement of the sire of individual agglomerations Irrelevant. Even 

so, It is possible to maVe a number of propositions - 

1 The sire of us ban agglomeration is increasing and there seems to be no 
limitation on urban growth. 

2 The largest urban agglomerations are growing the fastest. In the words 
of the United Nations study. 'As can be seen from the comparison of 
estimates for 1920 and 1960, successive size groups of agglomerations 
accumulated population with successively greater rapidity'.” 

3 In the industrialized countries there is a major restructuring of the 
'population distribution taking place by which the inner cities are 
showing a loss of population and the outer suburbs substantial gains. 
Dependent on the definition of areas such a situation can show absolute 
losses by some major cities This process of internal transformation, 
however, pushes the resident population further and further out, espe- 
cially as rapid transit systems become more effective. This is the way in 
which megalopolitan structures are created Table 2— 7 illustrates these 
features 

tibia 2-7. U S A Population try Type of Residence. 1970-974 
Type ot Residence Percentage Change 1970-74 


USA Totat 4 t 

Metropol tin Areas 3 6 

Central ones - 1 9 

Suburban Rings 8 4 

Counties designated 

Metropolitan since 1970 104 

Non metropolitan counties 4 2 


Source Sternl eb and Hughes <19751 Post Industrial America 

It w particularly significant that the greatest percentage increase was in 
counties taken into metropolitan areas after 1970. that is, in the outer- 
most suburban areas 

4 Some of the oldestjnetropoles are showing overall decline. The prime 
examples are those of New England in the north-east of the U.S.A 
where table 2—8 shows a considerable loss by outmigration which was 
not offset by the natural increase in the population, 
table 2-6 Population Change m the Metropolitan Areas ol t -3 million of the Northeast 
Region ot the II S A 

1960-1970 1970-1973 

Population Change +10 _0 8 

By Natural Increase +78 + 1 1 

By Migration -6 S -19 

Source Sternlieb and Hughes 119751 Post Industrial America 


tinned Nations (1969). SS 
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< The causes of urbanization 

It is possible to suggest three groups of causes which have precipitated the 
rapid urbanization of the present 

a Economic development 

This relates to 'the movement of people out of agricultural communities into 
other and generally la rgcrjion- agricultural communities This conception 
gives primary recognition to the differential ordering or occupations . . 
within a given territorial space" *' The crux of this approach is a direct 
correlation of economic development with urbanization and it is usually 
couchetTin the form ofthe identification of phases ofeconomic development 
each of which is associated with a degree of urbanization Many mterpreta 
lions of urban origins are set out in this way Childr " when discussing this 
subject in 7"Aejirhan r«o/ufwnj»ostulatc* a number of features which dis 
tinguish the new towns fro'mThe older settlements and foremost among these 
is the beginning of special nation in economic activity No longer had crafts 
men to be itinerant and by virtue of ibeir skill detach themselves from the 
group By the use of the surplus of production they could become a 
specialized section of the new urban society. The emergence of an adminis- 
trative class (made up of king and priest), the keeping of records, the 
development of the arts, the extension of trade and the localization of 
special skilts are all part of the same urban process ** Urbanization is seen 
therefore as a product of increasing economic specialization and advancing 
technology. The only way tt u possible to advance from a subsistence 
basis is by specialization of economic activities The linkages between spe 
ciahsms necessitate the accumulation of people and this is the process of 
urbanization 

Twoexamptciofthisformof analysis can be considered briefly The first 
of these was developed by Brian Berry who proceeds from the assumption 
that ‘associations exist bet ween the level of economic development of a coun 
try and the degree to which the country is urbanized *’ A principal 
component analysis using <3 indices for 95 countries revealed that four fac 
tors accounted for 90 per cent of the v artance In many ways this was hanlly 
surprising for Berry puts into his matrix variables which are essentially 
economic or demographic in context and in some cases almost I autologous 
Thus, railroads per unit area in kilometres and also per capita are used at 
well as roads and motor vehicles, also per unit area and per capita Other 
variables relate to foreign trade, export and energy consumption 

14 £ £_ Limpitd (1SSV) IIWOTKiIltl'estsolnibiAuiiion Oup«HI»> M H*«w* 
indUF 5<hnDfe.*4.ian(1»J| 7*» Slide Wl) Stt 

"VC CIviMeOSW TB* mbm T*»-s ru.—z tl » 

" Foe in emended docnew-e. ** It Came (» T7» t'lkin oet r « JVef'eu „ /(«-*» 
1(1) It- ST 

" ft J L. Betty (1M?) Some reUnons o l ■rbinuum and fc*-e pint™ M n-wntnn 
drsvl«|imeni In £ * Pius (AwllNII IVFon Ol"«u «*d een»**«.e IT 
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There b a range of demographic variables, including population density 
and birth and death rates In unsophisticated, perceptive terms, the 
variables are associated in nature. That his components are economic or 
demographic in nature and only a few account for a large proportion of the 
total vanance was determined at the outset of the exercise. The first of the 
components was related to technology since it was associated with transport, 
communications, trade, energy production and consumption, national 
product and public services. The second factor was termed demographic, 
these two components were associated in the evaluation of a scale of 
urbanization' C opment whcn ,h< 7 iho " ed a high positive correlation with 

This led Berry to support Lampards view that 'city growth is simply the 
concentration of differentiated but functionally integrated specialisms in 
rationa! locales. The modem city is a mode of social organization which 
furthers efficiency m economic activity- .» This argument in turn is 
eveioped in an evolutionary context and Berry parallels this idea with 
Rostow s stages of economic development' n 

b Agglomeration economies 

To an extent this overlaps with economic development but rests more on the 
SE riT* ‘ hat ^° Wth U ™ mu,Jtivc and cyclical Once a large city is created 
0nS r ,n ttTmi of “PP 11 ” of labour and capital, as 

Tha " d 7 ^11 themsches promote growth so 

.77 " T7 0f dev . e !°P mcnt u *« in motion. This partly lies behind 
Si 1 7 u 8 ”' C,tl ” tend to greatest growth It is dealt 

SJS; “ ch r a P l " S " The consequent are considerable. The 
197-t • tu 7 Cr f ° f r Urban Affaira "idely traced these for his country in 
J lr „, T ' h,v,n S of J m “ t of Canadas population into the regions around 
™d7n J° t0m0 7 Vancou '" « continuing at a rate , hat is far too 
?' am - F 1 """ 1 Already the, k centre, claim a 

Carnd,, ™ ’’P”'""’” By '!"■ >ear 2000, one ihird of all 

Si""" ,h f" “*>» region. We areoverthree quarter, 
nom hold ,',^A P, ,0 P° r "T d ' mb ">” v er S » P" ™ if torrent projee- 

e Political and Social Change 

urba^ztm7h!!f|!,i, ha l doClopcd an exten<ied antique of most theories of 
bu ' 7 h ", h ' prep™ !■» organiatng theory » n>-eh in 
u' mdllS.l b y Berry. Howrrer, £ spp |L hi. Idea, lo 

the industrial c„y only, thereby eaelod.ng 'all earlier dtta-tht medieval 

"EE. Lam pard (1955) The hi.iory of out ,n rconom.r.l!. g-„ . 

Dr Z l °P mnl Cutlura, change 5. 92 ,C1 " 7 Economy 

" See pp The stages a/ economic growth (Cambridge) 

" B (1974) Notts for ,, , 

Estate Auoesa!, on . Sent . . 7^ ‘ ,hr •’""“i conference of the Canadian Real 
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city, the city of antiquity, the Sumerian city . because the industrial city 
was a radical break from earlier urban history Four urbanization 
variables arc put forward as pans of his theory of urbanization The first is 
urban growth' itself and this ts measured by the percentage population tn 
cities of over 100.000 The second » ‘industrialization' which, be argues, 
a pplies to the whole process of change and ns accompanying consequences, 
as a society moves from an agricultural to an industrial economy, from a 
small, rural homogeneous society to a large, metropolitan, heterogeneous 
massing This is measured by the percentage of national product derived 
from manufacturing But technical change dors not occur other than in a 
sympathetic social climate, tn particular it docs not occur without the 
'human catalyst* to set it going Consequently the third variable is an 
attempt to assess the restructuring of power relations within a society so that 
the move to industrialism can begin The actual criterion used is the 
emergence of a middle class measured by per capita income. The last 
variable is the rue of nationalism- a pivotal element in the social transition 
being analyzed (or it 'supplies the ideology that can command loyalties, 
motivate action and legitimate the changes to be effected' This is measured 
bv the percentage of literacy among the population over the age of fifteen 
A ranking of the countries of the wotld on each variable is constructed 
and each ts broken into quarters These quartile positions are then used to 
construct a typology of •countries at different stages of urban industrial 
development, but also to emphasize the sequence countries follow in that 
development'. Reissman argues that it is evident that not all countries move 
tn the same direction or in the same manner to urbanization some coun 
tries begin wuh industrialism but others experience city growth first and 
industrialism follows Other countries begin the proerss by the creation of 
nationalistic ideologies and then move to urbanization and indusmaliza 
tion Reissman therefore presents a typology of urbanization couochcd in 
developmental terms (table 2-9) 

i»bUZ-9 The urban process alter t P&ssman H96Ji 

Stage I Underdeveloped societies 

Natrona' zog societies 
wduslna'izmg sooelies 
Urbanizing *oc«t«s 
S tage u Trans tonal societies 

Industrial societies 
Unbalanced urban societies 
Stage III Urban transitional societies 

Rural balanced societies 
Urban industrial societies 
Industrial balanced societies 
Stage IV Unbalanced metropolitan sooeics 

Metropolitan societies 

•Note This was the Congo as at The date o< Reissman s book 
* l LRruirn«n(19M) ItM 
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This is wider in scope than Berry's analysis presented in a above and 
attempts to achieve a larger significance than is implied by the restrictive 
context of Rostow 5 'stages of economic development*. But at root it is an 
economic study in spite of Reissmans argument that it is primarily social for 

it is constructed around the concept that cities are ’the centres of specialised 
economic activity . 


Reissman s study, however, emphasizes the significance of political and 
u Chal *5 C " *V C . h ,n thc d^ doping w orld hav e generated an urbanization 
without mdustnahzation The simple notion that such less developed 
a J c no « «Pf fencing a process that went on in the indusmalized 
countries of the West in the nineteenth century is simply not tenable. Even 
tne rates of growth are different, for whereas for nine European countries in 
the nineteenth century at the time of fastest growth the average annual gain 
in urban population was some 21 percent, at present in the less developed 
“ ' l 15 near f r 4 * 5 P? r «*n*. M U has already been indicated in the 

not th ° | RflSSman s anal - vsw of * he process that industrialization is 

or r °“' h iod ihi! “p ;,r ' i '“ ij "t '» 

cJSH.^h ny Ca5 ” .‘ he mOSl acwe P rocws “ ,hc penetration of a peasant 
social m y |f» C * pl 4^ *** * y * ,Cm and t * 1,s ‘"duces a geographic mobility without 
!hTr y ‘ i° WnS ” ert a P s y eha, °g>«! Pull and the peasantry moves to 

the city seeking .he products and standards prwnted by 7 he nci / capitall s t 

orwah 1 5 ,h<? *° nccnl , ra “ on ot ,and ownership in a few hands and lack 

Po ° nCnWe f ^ development provide, no hold on the migrant, 
lark «r I • " P°P u,auon *™*«b itself add to the influx.” while the 
remamshth^’V 3 ^ m ' anS ,hal na,ural increase o{ population 
ThuS McGee ar gu« that 'at least one element of 
“Ltr u b ? d,scarded » h «> investigating the Third World 
urba^ai ol : '''Z!* 1 ?'' ^ ,nd u«rof chfnge.- The result is that 

137 prOCCwJi - ,f n « w >'hout industrialization, at a pace which the 
iSiZmancT 3bS0rb " and al[h °ugh there isa rapid and 

under emn?ovi^ CrCaSC !? tCTt,ar ? * CTV,ces - ‘be consequences are extensive 
unemployment. Translated into the actual and 
theshantv town* u A* , ^ C1I l r ‘be process that has been outlined produces 

This last section immediately 


raises the associated is 


e of urban problems. 


<•969) rfci^fc6, Ulbl,UI1C>0 '' ” f <bc humi “ P°P^uon. in C Brine . rdnor 

K M S in ^i 97 Ti^f°f?*, tOWr, « S -?0 (EngWood Cl.fk N J ) 
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5 The problems of urbanization 

The wide ranging and infinitely complex problems of urban environments 
cannot be easily or simply summarized The following, however, is a 
selection from some of the critical issues 

a Anomie and ahentation 

The most well known introduction to this concept is in Louis Wirth's seminal 
paper Urbanism as a way of life ' ” Rejecting simple measurements of size, 
density and occupational structure or administrative status as denoting any- 
thing fundamental, largely on the bases which have so far been outlined in 
this chapter, Wirth formulated a theory of urbanism based on existing 
knowledge of interrelations among social groups The size of the aggregated 
population will affect relations between members, increasing the process of 
differentiation which ultimately leads to segregation ‘The bonds of kinship, 
of neighbourliness, and the sentiments arising out of living together for 
generations under a common folk tradition are likely to be absent, or at best, 
relatively weak in an aggregate, the members of which have such diyerse 
origins and backgrounds Under such circumstances competition and 
formal control mechanisms furnish the substitutes for the bonds of solidarity 
that are relied upon to hold a folk society together" .*° 

Urban dwellers meet in segmented roles and face to face relations are 
impersonal and superficial In consequence of the "superficiality, the 
anonymity and the transitory character of urban social relations' 41 the 
individual becomes alienated from his folk or rural background, a sense of 
belonging to an integrated community is no longer held and this leads to the 
state of 'anomie', of being lost in 'the lonely crowd' Density also adds to 
diversification and gives rise to characteristic urban contrasts of wealth and 
poverty In addition 'the close living together and working together of 
individuals who have no sentimental and emotional ties fosters a spirit of 
competition, aggrandisement and mutual exploitation Formal controls are 
instituted to counteract irresponsibility and potential disorder Without 
rigid adherence to predictable routines a large compact society would 
scarcely be able to maintain itself The clock and the traffic signal are 
symbolic of the basis of our social order in the urban world' ” But diver- 
sification means heterogeneity and this breaks down caste boundaries and 
gives the individual a fluctuating status determined by his own ability and 
effort rather than by his birth A social role is no t given to the urban dweller 
by the social order into which he is born, rather it is achieved and during this 
process a series of different roles will emerge, the result of his relations with 
fellow workers, with managers, with officials This can lead to a state of role 
confusion where the various parts to be played will conflict 

The consequences of iheabove rural urb3n contrast* have been described 

” U Wirth <ms) Urbanism as a stay of life Am Joun Sortol 44 Tot an riinvl<-d 
critique see R N Vtorm(l968) I'rlss jinofoo (laniim) 

" L Wirth (1958). II 
*' L Wirth (19S8) 1* 

° L Wirth (19«) It -17 
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as a ’rural-urban dichotomy’ . There are two ideal constructs of the social 
situation, one urban, one rural-hence the generic name, ’theories of con 
trast Kedfield. basing his argument on work in Mexico, introduced a 
further element by suggesting that these two opposites were but polariza- 
tionsof a successive pattern of change through which the folk society became 
urbanized He therefore introduced the notion of a ’folk-urban continuum* 
and contended that the epitome of the urbanization process was a trans 
formation of the social situation of the individual in relation to the trends 
outlined above. 

These ideas have generated a very large literature. No sooner are they 
eroded by criticism than they are once more revised. Thus for example 
™ r Frankenber S >" his study Communities in Britan , 44 published in 
1966. after examining a number of separate pieces of social research. 

^ thtm atong wha ‘ he ,erms a 'morphological continuum*, 
and develops a theory of social change, a progressive and historical develop 
™ ™ raI *? urban - mediated by industrialization, division of labour 
.1! d ‘ ffCr f rU , ,at,0n 4 ' This means ,hat ‘he urban dweller is in terms of 
LbL,! 17- ™ C confused '> '"ms or Durkheim’s division of 
Frankent an °mic . in terms of Marxian proletarianization- alienated’. 44 

rural .Tk 8 h " a ‘f* and 1,5ts ,ucm >' r,xe them « m which this urban 
rural dichotomy is revealed 47 

forward 77 t ' lese lde ( s 1,31 continuous since they were first put 
.^1 >S lh '" ■ um ? 1 al °”f “gsctt that there is much of value in them 
“ “ ' h *' ,h '» '“•'"tain someth, „g „r the rather idea of the 'noble 

S l nd of “ rl1 " P’eathing ag.m,, ,he evils of the 'cities of the 
Wntem ” i "” d ' r " ob i' cti ‘ m “ associated with the fact that in extra- 
b» hme 2 f0 “ nd '>■"»“> 'he tonseqoences set forth 

mm *" d *,»“ «■" transformation of social sal,.., is no, a 
2 E bn, sold, one rel, ted to a pan, colar cull oral context. The 
“E constdemd at a dependent, no, an independent, sanable. tha, 
min,™? E, m 1 this circumstance ts dependent upon the largersoctal 

°h»7o to ° d in »" d d«es no, oper.m independently of 

Droccrses 1. tse it is argued that any theory of change implies that these 
enSSTth, ,7 OPm “', h '"°"' a "> Eatly urbanisation should hare 
was not so « i. ' ,r3nS ant | atlon K* Sjobcrg has demonstrated that this 
relevance- h- __ a PP a J rr ' t ' hat these ideas of social change have too much 
defining and - v J f ^ 3 Uh ° u 8 h ,h ey cannot be accepted as universal or as 

prob!ei "th'rl a,nm , g - ° ne U,C Urba " rural break ’ One ° { " al 

problems * that the whole concept is reductivist and is not amenable to 
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quantitative evaluation. 4 ’ The relevance of the rural urban continuum thus 
becomes a matter of assertion rather than of proof. As Miner pointed out. 
Redfield stated his argument in such a way that there was neither a clear 
measure of the variables nor of their relation one to the other. No scientific 
testing was therefore possible. 

More relevant cnticism in the context of the large modem city is to be 
found in Harvey Cox's boolt The secular aty. M where each of the 'losses' 
consequent upon urbanization is shown to have a compensating gain. For 
example, the anonymity of the city releases the individual from the claustro- 
phobic constraints of custom and sets him free to experiment so that the city 
becomes the centre of innovation, it is both humanizing and liberating. 

In the end. however, the notion of alienation becomes a powerful concept 
in the interpretation of urban ills It can be seen to produce vandalism of 
property and violence to persons as the purposelessness of city life brings 
about an unconscious reaction and as the only producers of social cohesion 
are football clubs and street gangs.’ 1 Those who opt out become alcoholics 
or drug addicts if they remain in situ, or the members of communes if they 
seek the lost rural setting. I n the close, rural society the community provided 
a safety net for those who could not cope, in the city the substitute welfare 
services are imperfect, inadequate and impersonal 

b Urban blight and poverty 

In the discussion of the general field of human geography it was shown that 
concerns with social justice have become a major contemporary theme. 
There are two situations where such concerns find foci. These are 

1 The decaying inner city areas of western cities 

2 The peripheral slums or 'bidonvilles' of the cities of developing 
countries 

Both these issues will be dealt with at a later stage but must be recorded 
here as being generated by the urbanization process with which this chapter 
is concerned. 

c Transport systems 

It can be argued that by providing diurnal mobility, traffic systems created 
the modem large city They also created one of us greatest problems by 
allowing the nch to escape to the suburban periphery, the rural fringe, 
leaving the poor behind in the inner city The preservation of that mobility 
for the better off, or its increase, provides further critical problems. New 
urban throughways are immensely costly and consume land and destroy or 
blight housing, but without them congestion and delay increase. The solu- 
tions which are so frequently discussed of either taxing or prohibiung the 

*’ Bui for a letting of Wirihs banc hypothesis see C.S Fise her (1973) On urban akraauom 
and anomic powerlesmess and social isolation itaovn Sociological Reverie 38. 311-326 
* H Cox (1965) The secular city. Cbapien I and S. SS-M. New York 
11 D Ley and R Cybriwsky (1976) Urban graffiti as territorial inarleri Aunati Axsoc 
Amet Ceogn 64(4) 491-S05 
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entry of private can beyond a fixed cordon will remain politically unaccept- 
able until ends brings its own conviction. 

d Pollution 

Many of the major nineteenth century problems have been solved by the 
provision of water and sewerage. In most countries Clean Air Acts have cut 
. n pollution by smoke and industrial emissions. This is still a residuum of 
serious problems Waste or garbage disposal becomes increasingly difficult, 
whilst air pollution from the exhausts of automobiles isfarfrom fullysolved. 
Noise pollution has been barely touched, although its most widespread 
manifestation in the flight paths about airports is a topic of widespread 
pu ic interest. The combination of depressing urban environment and 
affluent mobility extends this problem beyond the conventional limits even 
of megalopolis. Saturated National Parks and the clashes consequent upon 
second homes are both the consequences of urbanisation The very notion of 
seasonal suburbanuaiion as a description for the week end retreat or the 
summer cottage emphasizes their urban roots. 

t Vulnerability 

,hc larRC c,, y 3nd «pccially the intricacy and inter- 

th t m , echan ‘ sm5 which lusrain «• make it excessively 
flit.! t! T* 11 * can be elabora ted on three sea les At the technical level any 
downier?" mm ° r - ° n lMd ,0 P ara, X™- The classic case is that break 
hTwI? H * eetn0 ' y ‘ Upp,)r l ° NVw York m > 965. The huge urba n demand 
ZZT*r?' lln ^ “tuition where many communities have very little 
comolev? W ° nd “? e “ par,Iy ,echnical *nd panly political The more 
can he hr hc h™ u ' J?** moTt cas y '* “ todij "pt . that istechnical •failures’ 
th» b ' b JZ Sh ' ab ° Ut by 5 '7 kc action Sma11 ^otip, of the population are in 
l«ur TnL fh • ‘"'u?* lnmSe 0n ,hflr M,ow Sirens without any 
the wholTv • T V *? ed Wi,h d,5<:r "'on and responsibility. Finally at 
oc^n vm ,hC """poles a " extremely vulnerable to 

centurv merrn v U J ba ? S' 1 *" 11 * “ * classic feature of the late twentieth 
individuals an °nymity of the great city a few determined 
as thevareVfTe eacrcisc enormous influence. Intum po bee forces, stretched 
burdarv * lo,en ‘ and *enous crime, become helpless to combat 
have to defend ' or P° lcc of fic*als have had to suggest that the cither might 
have to defend h.s own possess.oru as law and order disintegrate. 

f Firuince 

*° far - the d 'y has " undenake vast 
ofthehr.h _ Py ° "P'^^Kn'ng- Butthis is at a time when the exodus 
them and 8 rb^,T eCOn0m ' C * tatUS eTOups lo the peripheral suburbs takes 
of fl cures from iVk P a y] n S ca P acu y beyond the city bounds One set 
?.“ fndent « -his problem *The 

out of Cities between l and unrelated individuals who moved 

fatnifo StSSiSlS r as about 355 3 bilb °" wh,le tha ' for 
a unrelated individuals who moved into cities during this period 
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was about $25-7 billion ' sr This means that cities lost the tax and other claw- 
backs on some $29 6 billion of income ml 974. The near bankruptcy of New 
York, the greatest of the metropoles, is a sufficient symbol of the financial 
problem 

As these urban problems have been discussed the essential geographic 
perspective has been considerably diminished. It is against this background 
of cnsis however that the subsequent rather more limited analysis should 
be set and it is to those crises that the material dealt with should be related. 


Notes on further reading 

Two broad treatments which have both general and regional sections are: 
Jones, R ed (1975) Essays on uorld urbanization (London) 

Alam, 5. M. and Pokshishevsky, V V (1976) Urbanization m developing 
countries (Hyderabad) 

As far as definition is concerned the following should be consulted 
Freeman. T. W. (1959) The conurbations of Great Britain (Manchester) 
International Urban Research (1959). The world's metropolitan areas (see 
footnote IS) 

Linge. G. J. R. (1965) The delimitation of urban boundaries (see footnote 
14) 

United Nations (1 969) • Growth of the world's urban and rural population, 
1920-2000 (see footnote 4) 

The definition of S M S A s can be referred to in 

U.S A Bureau of the Budget (1964) Standard metropolitan statistical 
areas {see footnote 15) 

On the urbanization process the following are a sample of the range of work 
which followed from Wirth's paper (sec footnote 39) in 1938 
Berry, B J L (1961) Basic patterns of economic development, in 
Ginsburg, N . editor (1961) Atlas of economic development 
(Chicago), 

Dewey, R. ( 1958)' The rural urban continuum real but relatively ummpor 
tant. Am J Saciol 64,152. 

Duncan. O D and Reiss, A J (1956) Social characteristics of urban and 
rural communities (New York) 

Frankenberg. R. (1966) Communities m Britain social life in town and 
country (see footnote 44) 
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Urban Functions and the Functional 
Classification of Towns 


Arty advance which is made from a self-contained subsistence economy can 
only be effected by specialization In this context, the town is a point of 
specialized activity carrying out tasks which are best performed either at 
central, accessible places or where a high degree of population concentra- 
tion is economically necessary The former ca n be trgarded as co-ordina ting 
activities, the latter as productive A third activity can be added 10 these, 
that of the organization of the intermediary, long distance transport, so that 
the following can be regarded as characteristically urban functions 1 

1 Central place functions, or general services, which are carried out for a 
more or less extensive but contiguous area: 

2 Traroportfuncnons, which arc earned out at break of bulk points along 
the major lines of communications. 

3 Special functions, which are carried out for non local, non contiguous 
areas These could include extractive and manufacturing industries 
with world wide markets, or indeed minor industries whose distributive 
areas are smaller than the general service atea 

It is often stated that the essence of urban character is service for a mbu 
tary area and the study of central place functions has become a highly 
developed and specialized Held which will be dealt with in the next chapter 
But problems arise if such central functions are not clearly teen in thevr 
relation to the other two ivpes described above This is simplv apparent in 
the consideration of the population total of a town which is an urvvatis 
factory measure because it is inclusive and indivisible It in no way measutes 
the crnlrahly of ■ town in relation to the surrounding countryside and 
Christaller was at pains to distinguish between the importance of a town 
which could be measured by ns population size, and the centrality which 
required a different and more appropriate measure * 

Before centrality can be considered, therrfore. it H necessary to consider 
those aspens of a towns activities which are not directly rrlited to it This 
involves a separation which u artificial but necessary and most enlighten 
mem will be derived from a separate study of resource orientated functions 
and other activities whose locations central place theory cannot explain and 
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the subsequent superimposition of such functions and activities on to the 
areal pattern of central places.* 

also j fo,!ow * that jf a town owes its being, or its growth, to such 
specialised or resource onemated functions, the complete investigation of 
the nature and degree of specialization is essential for the light it will throw 
on three related aspects of urbanism. These are: 

1 The urban role in the national or regional economy. 

a5pCC,S of urban »«i«y which correlate with types of 

3 The relation between function and locational patterns which fa at the 
heart of the geographer *s interests 

firS. f °L‘ h " “on has been based on process of class!- 

j nt ? ean sciences, as inthe astronomical ones, the most notable 

a 'T Sl ,m a *^»ted with the const ruaion of a theore- 

<’ w ic . in a particularly symmetrical and harmonious manner, 
w™ w mb'.™ a lay section of observed reality. Such model bonding 
P'«~ 'heo-y. b »' » 'bn analysis of specialised tune 
ofsen ’remit. f * "n ** basdly developed The consininioit of models 
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This restates the point that has already been made, that any explanation 
of town distribution cannot solely rely on methods related to central place 
analysis but needs to be integrated with interpretations derived from 
specialized activities. The procedure lies within a long tradition and can be 
given a dear purpose even if it does not have a distinctive theoretical 
orientation 


I Systems of classification 

From earliest times, chorographical works have included descriptions of 
town functions and ha\e earned the implication that towns fall into classes 
or groups by virtue of the functions they perform The simple designation 
'market town' or 'seaport' is a form of functional dassification With the 
increasing diversity of town function that followed the industrial devel- 
opments of the eighteenth and nineteenth centunes. such descriptive 
dassifications became more frequent and more elaborate. In Britain the 
Committee on the Health of Towns which reported in 1840’ found that a 
prerequisite of their work was some orderly arrangement of the towns to be 
^considered. Accordingly, they proposed five groups which were. 

1 The metropolis. 

2 Manufacturing towns. 

3 Populous seaport towns 

4 Great watering places. 

5 County and other considerable inland towns not being the seats of par- 
ticular manufactures 

Here the distinction is made between central place dues (5) and special 
activity cities (2. 3. and 4) and the variable of size is dearly induded in the 
words 'populous', 'great' and 'considerable' 

Since the time of this dassification. attempts to suggest groups of towns 
linked by common functions have become more elaborate and statistically 
more sophisticated. At the same ume. greater efforts have been made to 
understand the logical bases of classification and the nature of town 
function 1 1 can be suggested that these attempts ca n be arranged in a prog 
ression from the simple general statement to the contemporary multivariate 
analysis. In general, this is a chronological arrangement and one in which 
statistical analytical tools become increasingly used. 

a General description 

This is the earliest stage in the analysis of town functions. Classes are estab- 
lished in descriptive terms only and towns are allocated to a class on a 
subjective basis. There are innumerable schemes of this sort appearing 
at the most elementary level but they all owe a great deal to one of the 
earliest of such classifications to appear in a geographic context. This was 
induded by M. Aurousseau in hts paper 'The distribution of population- a 

• (1»40) Report of the Utect (.imailim the o/louns ( London) rv 
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constructive problem 1 . “ The scheme recognized six classes of active towns 
which were then subdivided (table 3-1) 

Criticisms of these classes are not hard to find. There is a confusion of 
functional and locational terns, for example, 'tidal limit town' cannot in 
any way be a functional term; it is descriptive of a location which may or may 
not result in certain definable functions. The group labelled 'Communt 
cations’ seem oddly elaborate compared with the otheT groups; moreover, its 
constitution appears open to criticism, for it includes two of the three basic 
types of urban activity identified earlier ’Market towns' and 'Mining towns' 
are hardly of the same functional order and the promotion, at least, of the 
three sub groups to major groups would seem logical and necessary. 

Aurousseau's scheme, although subject to criticism, marks an important 
stage in the development of functional study It brought together many 
diverse ideas into one comprehensive scheme which was at once the climax 
of a long period of purely descriptive work and the springboard for new 
methods 

b Statistical description 

This stage in the consideration of town functions introduces objective, statis- 
tical material into the problem of classification The most consistently used 
daw have been occu pation o r employment ratio s There is a clear link 
between an employment group and a town's function Numbers emplo yed 
are not im mediately TmportantT but r ather thepro portional place which an 

uW» 3-1 A classilitaiiofi o! cities After M Aurousseau 1 19 2V 

Class I Administration Class II Defence Class III Culture 

Capital cities Fortress towns University towns 

Revenue towns Garrison towns Cathedral towns 

Nava' bases Art centres 

Pilgrimage centres 
Religious centres 

Class IV Production Class V Communication 

Manulacturmg towns a Collection b Transfer c Distribution 

M ning towns Market towns Export towns 

Fishing towns Fall hne Import towns 

foiesi towns towns Supply towns 

Depot towns 6reak-ol bulk 

towns 

Bridgehead towns 
Tidal limit towns 
Navigation head 
towns 

Class VI Pecreanon 
Health resorts 
Tourist resorts 
Holiday resorts 

H l| ^6s 3U '* 1U ^^ *Ttir irnnhutumol population a conuructivc problem Grajrl 
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If the criteria for the definition of this town type be considered, tvobases 
for recogniuon art apparent: 

1 A certain minimum proportional employment, the diagnostic ratio, in 
this case of 1 1 pier cent 

2 A certain degree of dominance of this group, measured by comparison 

with other groups. " — 

Both these criteria were set up by simple cm pineal mea ns. The experience 
of the classifier is used to assign towns to groups Which are then convened 
into functional classes by means of a definition which fits with a minimum 
degree of disturbance, that is with a minimum number of accessions or 
deletions This is a logical step forward from Aurousseau's system for the 
groups there defined are now given precise statistical definitions. But these 
definitions are the result of subjective decision, and although dispersion 
graphs and other aids may be usedrthfc "decision is still personal. 

TTus is clearly accepted in another classification which has some parallel 
features. D uncan and Re iss in their book Social characteristics of urban and 
rural communities include a large section dealing ■whKjunctional 
special nation' n In this, the lowest value of upper decile or quintile groups js 
used as a criterion of definition, although this is varied in application For 
specialization in transport, the definition is denied thus: ‘Since the distribu 
uons of places by the percentage of persons employed in transport are quite 
leptokunic. although positively skewed, the upper decile was taken as the 
enterion '" This gives a ratio of between 8 and 12 per «nt dependent on 
she, for allowance is made for different size classes in the classification, with 
the comment at one point that, ‘the choice of the quintile as a cutting point, 
of course, b somewhat arbitrary'.'* The name gnen to these sorts of classi- 
fication is ‘statistical description' 


c Statistical analysis 

The next step in functional classification is linked with the attempt t o off set 
c tnjea gnof the son directed at Harris' s scheme. Thisjp eans tha t the_cjasses 
recpgnued have to be derived «ausucal]yfrom therawjnaterial. When it is 
stated that an employment of 11 per cent of the labour force in transport 
and communication is the diagnostic ratio, then U is implied that it b only 
above this level that employment become distinctive when compared with 
other towns Webb's contrast between 'isolated urban society' and 
'integrated urban society' is here relevant 50 In the first case, as in the city in 
Von Thunens isolated state, specialization can only be identified and 
measured by comparing one employment sector in the city with another 
sector , in the same city, in relative terms In the second case an employment 
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sector can be compared with the same sector in other cities, either m 
absolute or in relative terms, or with the means for the whole group. In many 
cases methods do not clearly distinguish between these two bases of com 
panson and indeed in many cases they are both used, but without clear 
comprehension of the implications. 

In Har m’s schem e there i sjan implied and subjectiv e comparison o f the 
pamcuIarxHv with t he average city in order to deny e a critical fig ure This 
pr ocess becomes t he basis of many schemes of statisiic aFahaly stsT where loc al 
con thtig ns_arg_. com p a red wlthnational a verage c onditio ns A good example 
of such a procedure is in the calculation o f location quotients 11 which 
measure- theio cal sign ificance o f an in dust ry by relating th e ra tio of its local 
employment to the national average 

In 1953, L L Pownall attempted to use this conce pt in a study of 'The 
functions of New Zealand towns* 77 The m ean emplo ymen t wa s calculated 
for_seven different sue groups of tow ns and then within its appropriate 
group~a town was examined Tor positive deviation fronyjhe mean 'The 
positive de viations from these national Averages are taken here as cr iteria 
expressing the relative Importance of ~sixmfferent functions , manu- 1 
factuTing. building and construction, primary industry, transport and 1 
communications, distribution and financial; hotel and personal service. 
administration and professional service.'” The seventh class, that of resi- 
dential function, was based on the ratio between total population and 
population gainfully emplojed Any town could be specialized in more than 
one function and a discussion of the seven classes follow ed Powtiall's groups 
are clearly too dependent on the occupational grou ps for 'building and con 
struction' is a universal within which specialization is incidental rather than 
fundamental Again, a residential function is far better expressed as either 
'resort function' or 'retirement function’ or both combined since it is not easy 
to distinguish them 

A more fully developed and more logical scheme is that of H J^Nelson 
who in 1955 set out 'A service c lassif ication of American aues " Nelson 
poses ihe question, 'How large a percentage of ibe labour force must be 
employed m_a particular service to make the performance of the service far 
enough above normaTTo warrant separate .classification?' In his answer, he 
defines J nOTtiiar asTnean or average for the whole country and the degree 
above normal he defines by use of the standard deviation, a measure of the 
departure from the mean condition of any member of a series ** 

Diagnostic occupational groups are selected from the census returns 
These relate' to-manufacturing:- retail trade, professional service, trans- 
portation and communications, personal service, public administration. 

11 Sc* for example Wen Midland Croup (IMS) Conurbation (London) IDS 

“H Pownall (1955) The funenom of New Zealand lowm Ann Auoc An Ctogr 45, 

552 

“ L l~ Pownall (1955) 554 

** Movant J NcUoei (1955) A aetvice clarification of American ernes Eton. Ctogr 31, 

189 

** For iheex pi an auon of iheve method* »e*S Ciejory (1965) Statistical mrthodj end ih* 
grographir ( London) 
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wholesale trade; finance, insurance and real estate; mining. For each 
occupational or diagnostic group the standard deviation from the mean 
for all towns is calculated. Any town which then shows a percentage 
employment of more than mean plus one standard deviation is said to be 
significantly characterized by the function diagnosed by the occupation 
group. This is further developed by recording how many times the employ- 
ment ratio in one town is above the mean for all towns in terms of the 
standard deviation. 


Thus, the mean for employment in mining in all urban areas of the USA is 
1 -62 per cent and the standard deviation (SD) is 5-01 per cent. This means 
that the diagnostic ratio for a mining town would be 1-62 + 5 01 = 6-63 per 
cent Degrees of specialization can now be measured by mean + twice the 
standard deviation (1-62 + 10 02 = 11-64) and mean + three times the 
standard deviation (I 62 + 15 03 = 16 65). Since the standard deviation is 
properly only a valid measure when distribution about the mean is normal, 
no more than three standard deviations are measured, so that Butte. 
Montana, with 32-1 per cent in mining would be characterized as Mi3, 
indicating that it is a mining town with an employment proportion over 
three standard deviations above the mean 

R S Dick working in Queensland, Australia. M adopted a similar tech- 
nique but expressed his results more completely by including the percentage 
employment as well, so that Butte would have been shown as Mi32"\ 
indicating a total employment of 52 per cent as well as the three standard 
deviations above the mean This procedure emphasizes that no exclusive 
classes result from this form of statistical analysis Any town could have a 
number of different groups over 'mean plus standard deviation' or indeed, it 
could have no group over the appropriate diagnostic ratios and to meet this 
problem Nelson had to add a further functional class called 'diversified'. 
The forcing of multi functional towns into unifunctional classes is of 
necessity an unsatisfactory process which Nelson and Dick avoid, but at 
some sacrifice of simplicity, for the purpose of classification is partly, at 
least, the reduction of complexity to a eomprehendible form. 

Two f un her points need to be added here The functional classes are 
determined by the occupational groupings of the census Thus, in Britain, it 
would be impossible to recognize, as does Nelson, a wholesale function, for 
no appropriate occupational group is recognized in the census of occupa 
tions In addition, diagnostic ratios will vary considerably with thesampleof 
towns taken Thus, in Wales, the mean employment in mining is 7-7 per 
cent and the standard deviation 1 1 96 per cent so that mean plus standard 
deviation is 19 66 per cent, a very different figure from that for the USA 
given above It might be argued that here the comparisons arc not proper 
or the above example equates a very much larger country with but part of 
the United Kingdom 7 

Even so this objection emphasizes the problem in that diagnostic ratios 
must be related to the particular circumstances and the character of the 
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areas being investigated. They cannot be put forward as of universal 
application International comparability is still far off. 

d Urban economic base studies 

These studies have developed during the whole of the period covered by the 
classifications reviewed and indeed, there is an overlap between the two In 
practice, the studies introduce little that is very different, but there is a more 
extended background of principle. 

A review of principle could start with Chauncy D. Harris's classification 
already considered Under that classification, transportation centres are 
defined as having 1 1 per cent of their gainful workers employed in transport 
and communications If this is analyzed, » means that Hams regards 1 1 per 
cent as the critical value at which transport employment becomes diag- 
nostically significant in terms of the country as a whole. But this is not 
necessarily a useful measure, for what is required is some estimate of the 
point at which employment in transport becomes critical in the life of the 
town, not merely keeping it going but making a distinctive and generative 
contribution to its economic well being This is the essence of the concept of 
the ‘economic base', around which an elaborate theory has accumulated” 
and which seems lo oiler at least the possibility of model building 

The earliest suggestion of the concept appears to have come in 1902, when 
W. Sombart in ‘Der modem * Kapitalumus identified a dual function in 
towns which he characterized as'stadegmnder'. or basic; and'studefuller' or 
complementary or non basic These concepts have come into English 
mainly via the work of planners, particularly in the USA In a work 
published in 1928.” Robert M Haig distinguished between 'primary occu- 
pations', or the producing of goods for external purposes, and auxiliary 
occupations', or the producing of goods and services for the convenience of 
the primary group This concept was developed, and the terminology of the 
economic base was introduced by Homer Hoyt in 1939 J0 Here the idea is 
propounded in us modem form Economic activity can be broken down into 
two components 

1 That which meets non local demand this Basic or city forming 
is the contribution to the national economy 

2 That which meets local, internal demand Non basic or city 

this keeps the city going but makes no serving 

contribution to the national economy 

'We cannot live by taking in each other's 
washing ' 

It follows from the above definitions that the basic component is 'city 
forming' because it induces growth It creates a centripetal flow of income 

” The IJIOM convenient aource tor eonitiltmg material on thu topic u Ralph W Pfouts 
(1956) The lecimjuej of urban economic anatysa (Weit Trenton. N J ) 

" W SaarbeKilfSSl £<er nTAderrae XefeJshsrttu volume 2]Lcipz\f.) 

” Robert M Haig (1926) Regional wrvey of New York Major economic factors m metro- 
potllan growth and arrangement, volume 1 (New York) 

” See A. M WeimerandH Hoyt (1939) Pmoplei of real eilale (New York) 
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into the city which is available for distribution and circulation. But some 
qualification is necessary. The dictum quoted in 2 above. 'We cannot live by 
taking in each other's washing', is only partly true. By extending the 
boundaries of the unit for which the economic base study is to be made, one 
eventually arrives at an area where there is no export of goods or services at 
all, at which point all activities would, by definition, be non basic. Such a 
unit would be hard to find, but nation states might approach the condition 
in varying degrees. Nevertheless within the limited unit of the city, it is 
argued that if it is possible to isolate the basic component of a city's 
economy, then we have isolated the growth-inducing or 'city forming’ 
element. This is the obvious key to the study of locational advantages and 
growth, and should be the basis of classification. 

The practical problem remains in the method by which this basic com 
ponent is to be isolated Hoyt himself proposed a cumbersome procedure 
by which local and non local destinations of goods and services sold were 
determined by questionnaire, and the trade and professional population 
apportioned to basic or non-bastc activities bj using the proportion of the 
national income obtained by the city.” Any such procedure is clumsy, 
unreliable and hardly practical when a large number of towns is being con- 
sidered Most methods subsequently proposed have aimed at simplification 
and have fallen back on the old idea of comparing local with national, par- 
ticularly with mean or some other condition. The national proportion 
employed in any occupation is obtained and the number expected to be so 
employed in a town of any site is calculated If the actual employment when 
compared with this expected total shows a surplus, then this represents basic 
employment This is the principle used in the dearest statement of this con 
cept by J M Manila and W. R Thompson who proposed an 'index of 
surplus workers' ” 


5 - « - g- £, 

where ei - the regional employment in the industry concerned. 

et - the total regional employment in all industries and economic 
activity; 

Ei ~ the national employment in the industry concerned. 

Et — the total national employment in all industries and economic 
activity 

This index can be used in a classification of towns by the following proce- 
ur 5 ^ 1 nt *cx is calculated for all occupational groups in the town and all 
posiuvevalues are totalled giving an aggregate of surplus workers for the 
own. lie percentages of the aggregates formed by each occupational 
surp us are calculated and ranked These rankings arc then used as a basis 
tor functional classification An application of this Index of Surplus 
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Workers can be examined in Provincial metropolis » where it was used in the 
study of the economic base in south-east Lancashire 
A somewhat different approach was that of G. Alexandcrsson in a study of 
the industrial structure of cities in the USA 14 The problem as he states it 
remains the same— *to identify the value above which employment issig 
nificant.' 1 * In this case, the value attempts to answer, the question 'What 
ratiosin different industries are a necessary minimum to supply a city sown 
population with goods and services of the type which are produced in every 
normal city’’ The clear difference between the term normal city and the 
idea of a 'national average' is at once apparent The use of national average 
does not measure an economic base and. insofar as such figures are used, as 
in the Index of Surplus Workers, these methods are little different from 
those of Nelson et aha described in the previous section 

Alexandcrsson. therefore asks the more pertinent question in terms ot 
economic base analysis Accord.ngly. h e ranks the emp loyment tmxJD, 

each industry fo r all ih e towns he is considering ar^constructsacugiulative 

dTstnbutmadiagtam of E^Mtageohcmesaga.ruLK^ 

(figwS-l) Bymnpincal mean. two ponm(A, am)*} 'tSSlhlEP 
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“Lf Creen (1959) (u )n Ncbwki 
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** G Aleiandersson(t956). 17 _ 

» Edward L UHman and Michael F Dacey {» M) ™ m 
to the urban economic bate in K Norborg editor (1968) 
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problem. To some extent Ullman and Dacey minimize the difficulties since 
the variation of the minimum with city size is taken into account Thu non- 
basic ratio u subsequently used to classify cities not by comparing one 
employment sector with another but by measuring the extent to which a city 
departed from the various minima, thus providing an Index of Diversity (D) 

where i = each of employment groups. 

Pi = percentage employed in each of i groups. 

Afi - minimum requirement for each group 
£> — the sum of all the groups 

The higher this Index the more specialized is a town, the lower, the more 
diversified It is apparent that this Index demonstrates how statistical 
measures are increasingly employed and how the study of the w ays nt which 
towns differ from each other is the real basis of classification This leads on 
to the last group of classifications. 

e Multnxxnate analysts 

One of the major criticisms of all the systems so far described is that they rely 
on one set of data only It is true that a number of measures have been 
proposed for the economic base including wages and salaries, value added 
and production, but the sheer difficulty of obtaining and using data has 
confined schemes to employment figures By using multivariate techniques, 
it is possible to examine how towns are related to a senes of variables 
Perhaps the best example of this is in British town a statistical study of 
their social and economic differences by Moser and Scott ” The reasons for 
and the objectives of this work are succinctly stated It is contended that 'no 
systematic and general research has been done into ways in which British 
towns differ or resemble one another', therefore the authors try to assemble 

11 C A Moser and Wo If Scott (1961) British loams. a statistical study of their soent and 
economic difference! (London) For an updating of ih« work see D M Grow and C A 
Roberts (1930) Principal Component and cluster analysis of 185 large lowns in England and 
SVafes Urban Studies 17 77-8? 


Figure 3-1. Cumulative distribution diagrams ol employment in selected occupations in 
USA cities After Afexenc/ersson (195(3 

The top diagram shows employment in mining which is revealed as a very atypical urban 
occupation so that K = 00 

The’nuddle diagram shows employment in automotive manufacturing which is also 
revealed as an atypical (specialized) activity due to its concentration about Detroit and its 
neighbouring towns Again K * 0 0 

The lower diagram shows employment m medical servces*These are much more 
ubiquitous so that X = 1 8 era) only one highly speoa’ied town emerges, Rochester. 
Minnesota 
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and collate material relevant to this purpose and then to classify towns on 
the basis of their social, economic and demographic characteristics They 
confine their work to towns of over 50.000 population and for these assemble 
a total of 57 variables generally grouped under the headings Population Sue 
and Structure, Population Change, Households and Housing, Economic 
Character. Social Class, Voting Characteristics, Health and Education 
Only a selection of towns is analyzed, the selection being based on the 
% ariahle of size which is. unfortunately . later found to have little correlation 
with the other variables. Also this is a very much broader study of difference 
in which not only characteristics other than function are introduced, but by 
using changes between 1931 and 1951. a dynamic element ts brought into 
what has been in all ocher classifications a static situation 

Nevertheless, the volume leads up to the last chapter entitled ' A classifica- 
tion of towns', and, since this ts expressed in functional terms, it cannot be 
disregarded. The procedure b that a correlation matrix b established by 
using the product moment correlation coefficient” for all the variables 
taken in pain. 

It follows on a pnon grounds that there is likely to be some systematic 
variation, but in this complexity dependent variation will not be a fruitful 
line to follow— hence the need to evaluate independent sanation or ’the 
relationship of a set of vanates among themselves no one being selected as 
special’. The investigation now leads to a component analysis, that b a study 
of how much of the total variation can be accounted for by a small number 
of independent vanates, called components These are purely mathe 
matical artefacts, not individual members of the original senes of vanables 
and it u found that a good deal of the total vanation is accounted for by the 
first four components. It is possible, however, to associate these components 
with certain of the vanables and to give them some general meaning 1 n this 
case the associations were as follows 


Component 1 
Component 2 
Component 3 

Component 4 


Social class 

Population growth 1931 - \9a\ . 

(a) Development after 1951 

(b) The working population in 1951 
Housing conditions 


These are taken to be parameters of difference among the towns of 
England and Wales and a process of classification is set up based on the 
weightings recorded on the first two components with the additional 
evidence of the next two used when needed The scheme aimed at producing 
groups of at least ten towns and ended with fourteen groups From these 
London and Huyton were excluded since they were ’too different from other 
towns to be included tn any group". This is an allocation based not on simple 
function, but on a large number of criteria Nevertheless, the final 
groupings accentuate a functional description In outline, the scheme is 
given in tables— 2 “ 


•* S CtfgorydSiJ) Sulutual melhodiarunhtgtograpktr (London) 
“ C A McxrrandW S<«t(1961) 17-8 S0-9S 
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tabla 3-2 Classification of British towns classes identified by G A Moser and W 
Scott (19611 

Mamfy resorts. administrative and commercial towns 

1 mainly seaside resorts 

2 mainly spas, professional and administrative centres 

3 mainly commercial centres with some industiy 

Mainly industrial towns 

4 including most of the traditional railway centres 

5 including many of the large ports as well as two Black Country towns 

6 mainly textile centres m Yorkshire and Lancashire 

7 including the industnal towns of the north-east seaboard and mining towns of Wales. 

8 including the more recent metal manufacturing towns 

Suburbs and suburban type towns 

9 mainly exclusive residential suburbs 

10 mainly older mixed res dential suburbs 

11 mainly newer mixed residential suburbs 

12 including light industry suburbs national defence centres and towns within the 
sphere of large conurbations 

13 mainly older working class and industrial suburbs 

14 mainly newer industrial suburbs 

Not allocated London and Huyton 

It ts interesting to compare these results with the initial identification of 
urban functions which was suggested at the beginning of this chapter: 

1 Central place actnittes are directly compa rable with the 'mainly admin 
tstrative and commercial towns’ which Moser and Scott identify as 
Group 3 But the Resorts which they also include (Groups 1 and 2) 
would ha>e to be placed with the Special Activities and it is unfortunate 
that this major class straddles distinctive central place and special 
functions 

2 Transport activities are not directly shown to produce a distinct set of 
towns, though Groups 4 and 5 in the classification are identified broadly 
in these terms. But these groups include other towns as well with no dis 
tinctive transport function 

3 Special ncfiufies include the remaining groups, although ‘suburbs' have 
no distinctive functional connotation. They are parts of larger units 
which appear m the classification due to the use of local government 

This detailed investigation can be effectively compared with Aurousseau's 
scheme for it is particular to an area, precise in definition and 'the criteria of 
classification cmc^cd from the an.lysn iueir •' 

Another attempt at investigation into urban character was made by 
Hadden and Borgatta''- in relation to American cities. Sixty five variables 
were used and separate analyses for different city sizes were carried out. 

« r A M«*r •"'*«' SrortOSBl) 18 

«J It Hadden and E F Borg*,,* (1965) Am fnr .n tu.t, lW mnat tKanelfruU'i 
(Chicago) 
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From the matrix sixteen factors were extra aed and the first of these, socio- 
economic status', was the same as that in the Bri tish study. TheSccond. third 
and Fourth factors however, were linked to "non white population", ‘age 
composition and 'education'. Subsequently the factors were used to- select 
variables in order to construct a profile for each city by a simple decile 
division and though this does not provide a classification as such, it does 
provide a socio-economic profile (table 3—3) 


table 3-3 Samp 1 * profiles ot American cities After J K Hadden and E F Bofgalta 
<19661 


Profi'e item 

Total populations 000s 

Per cent jingle Swellings 

Med an income 

Deprivation inde« 

Per cent foreign bom 
Median age 

Per cent popula'ion increase 
1950-1960. 

Percent same house 1956-1960 
Per cent migrants 
Education centre 


Hew York 
7781 
0 
9 

7 

7 

9 

B 


Chicago 

3560 

0 

9 


8 

8 


Cincinnati 

0502 

0 

7 

3 

7 

8 
3 
6 


COS! 

0 

3 

9 

0 

0 

5 

9 


Arcad a ICatit ) is included as a small town example 


This however carries the problem away from that posed at the outset 
which related economic function to the broader issues of urban character. 


2 Summary 

Five broad methods have been surveyed forming a progression from simple 
description through classification by one criterion to elaborate statistical 

processing At this point, some review of these methods is appropriate Any 

system of taxonomy is arbitrary and this arbitrariness becomes emphasized 
when variates rather than attributes form the basis 41 The whole system 
established can only be judged tn the light of the particular purpose id hand, 
for all classifications of the order discussed here are only more or less satis 
factory methods of associating like things so that understanding becomes 
easier. The main purpose of classification is to provide a rational framework 
Tor description and to lead toward a developed analysis of location 
Aurousseau, as a preface to his scheme, wrote - ‘When we examine the idea 
of position in an abstract way, it bat once evident that function is thedrivtng 
force in the life of towns ' M Position or location can only be understood 
through function. Of itself a location is meaningless and. as is true of all 

° Harold M Mrjtf *nd Clyde F Kuhn (1959) Rmdinti tn urban gtogrepkj 1*7-8 

(Chicago) 

** M Auniwia (1931) 569 
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resources, only gains meaning through use The type of use is shown quite 
clearly in both Harris's and Nelson’s classifications and, from the viewpoint 
of the simplest needs of the urban geographer, this form of classification is 
acceptable 

It is true that only the crudest and most elementary insight is given into 
the complex working of the urban economy. It is to further this insight that 
economic base studies have gTown 'Properly speaking there is no single 
criterion for using the base concept. Any urban investigator is free to use the 
base for whatever purpose he has in mind this is merely another way of 

saying that the urban base approach is a framework of analysis ... Its 
advantage over the other frameworks is that it points up the interactions of 
the local economy in a meaningful manner ' 4S 

Base studies are. therefore, likely to be worth while when a more detailed 
investigation of the urban economy over an area is required. In addition, 
such studies do attempt to provide some limited form of conceptual basis for 
comprehension, as well as a classification for description 46 

finally, multivariate analysis is of a different order for it is itself a measure 
of the degree of difference between towns and not of special functions. How- 
ever. classes, given descriptive names, have been derived from the known 
character of the members of ‘urban profiles' have been constructed. Moser 
and Scott make the revealing statement that ‘It is gratifying that the final 
classification corresponds so well to one’s common sense knowledge of 
British towns It is clearly more satisfactory to have a group of towns which 
can reasonably be labelled . than a group which contains divene 
elements This means little more than that the inv estigat ion confirmed the 
standard but simple classifications of the type proposed by Aurousseau 
There would be considerable food for thought were 11 otherwise The simple 
forms of analysis are perfectly satisfactory and adequate for many geo 
graphic purposes, but the direction of further progress undoubtedly lies in 
the more sophisticated forms of regional analysis 

In considering the problem of ‘hierarchies' in Locational analysis in 
human geography. Haggett looks upon all the specialized centres as being 
merely discordant elements in an otherwise ordered situation.” The analysis 
of this discord involves basic-non basic studies , distortion due to agglomera- 
tion and to resource localization including the whole nexus of Weberian 
location studies To append these as mere distortions of the central place 
order is disingenuous for what is required is the integration of these great 
ranges of studies This task Isard attempted in part in his massive work 
Methods of regional analysis but the final synthesizing channels are left as 
conceptualized but not operational. If. therefore, the goal is made more 
modest, it is possible to cany out a meaningful analysis of town location 

11 Charles M Tiebtwt (1956) The urban economic bale rrccmidered Land Eton JI.95 

" For critical evaluations of ihe 'economic base concept »ee Part H of Ralph W Pfouls 
editor (l 956) 

41 C A. Moser and Wolf Scott <1961) 89-91 

44 P Haggett. A 0 Cliff and A Frey (1977) Lotalianat analyiu m hyman gtograpSy 
2nd edition (London) 
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through such classified to ry procedures as have been advanced in this 
chapter; the complex is not necessarily the best. 

At this stage, however, it is necessary to reinforce the notion of the 
infiuenceof specialized functions on urban growth and to demonstrate them 
as something more than a mere distortion of a basic regularity. Perhaps the 
simplest model of these influences has been put forward by Pred.” although 
his work owes something to the earlier schemes of ’cumulative causation' put 
forward by Myrrdal 4 5 * in his studies of economic growth on a regional basis. 

Pred concerns himself more directly with the growth of American cities 
between 1860 and 1910 and proposes a model of 'the circular and cumula- 
tive process of industrialization and urban-size growth’. If the introduction 
of factory industries into a mercantile city is envisaged then the chains of 
reaction illustrated in figure 5-2 are evoked. ‘New manufacturing 
functions, whether or not they primarily serve local markets, will have an 



linked industries will be encouraged The result will be "an alteration of the 
city s occupational structure (with a more even balance struck between the 
industrial sector and the wholesaling-trading complex), an increase in 
population, or growth in urban size, and the probable attainment of one or 
more new local or regional industrial thresholds'." This attainment of 
new thresholds will, m turn, support new manufacturing functions 
and encourage invention and innovation, and so the whole circular and 

4 * A R Pred ( 1966) The rpatul dynamics of the US urban iiutuslrwt groath tSOO-1914 
intrefnetatn* and theoretical tuny, (Cambridge. Mu ) 

For a tew. of Mjndafi ideal «D E. Kreble (196?) ModeU of eeonormc development. 
(London* "* * ^ Cho,lr T and P H aggro editors (1967) Model! m geography HJ-S02 
“ A R Pred (1966). 25 
” A R Prcd( 1956) 26 
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cumulative process continues, until interrupted or impeded by dis 
economies or by competition from other growing centres 
To some extent Prcd's work is a more sophisticated interpretation of the 
old elementary notion of 'geographical inertia', for which he provides a 
convincing rationale. Nor has Pred been alone in attempting to suggest 
generalizations of this sort. Smolensky and Ratajczak 5 ’ have proposed a 
sequence of three stages which they call ‘elemental settlement', ‘conforming 
city' and 'urban agglomerate' The 'elemental settlement . . . originates 
because of economies of specialization in performing what would otherwise 
be ubiquitous economic activities' M 

This explanation is directly in line with central place theories Such a 
settlement 'becomes a "conforming city” when a factor specific to that site, 
giving an absolute cost advantage to entrepreneurs locating in that town, 
becomes economically relevant to profit-maximizing entrepreneurs' 55 This 
implies the son of transformation suggested by Pred which inmates cumula- 
tive growth 

Wilbur R Thomson has also proposed what he calls 'stages of urban 
growth' 16 beginning with the 'stage of export specialization’ where the local 
economy is dominated by a single industry or even a single firm. Presumably 
one could envisage this as equivalent to the town in former limes, when U 
was dominantly a defensive, military strongpoint. This is followed by a 
‘stage of expon complex' where a broadening of the local economy takes 
place possibly by extending forward or backward stages in production or by 
adding suppliers or consumers of intermediate products Presumably in the 
parallel quoted above this stage would be achieved by the broadening of 
primarily military functions into commerce and administration Thompson 
next proposes a 'stage of economic maturation' or 'local service sector 
puberty' where local activity replaces imports with its new 'own use' produc 
tion and business and services are expanded This leads to the final 'stage of 
regional metropolis', where the local economy is seen as a node connecting 
and controlling neighbouring cities, once rivals but now satellites It is 
tnteresiing to observe that Smolensky and Ratajczak envisage a regular 
pattern of 'elemental' settlements transformed by ihe discriminating advan 
tages of particular site charactensucs, while Thompson seems to think in 
terms of an initial stage where site charactensucs disenminate transformed 
to one where the regional metropolis 'organizes' its satellites These notions 
ha\e some relevance to the problems to be discussed in chapter 6 

One phrase used by Pred can here be isolated. The changes which have 
been contemplated are accompanied by *an alteration in the city's occu 
pational structure* and this has been the concern of the present chapter. 

*’ E Smolemky >n<l D Raujci jk ( 1 961) The conception of clues Eiplor mtrrpr Hot 
Second see *,90 -I SI 

M E Smolensky and D Ratajczak (196S). 90-1 

61 E Smolensky and D Ratajczak (1965) 91 

*W R Thompson (1965) A preface to urban economics. 15-16 (Baltimore) W R 
Thompson (I960) 1 ntemal ind enerail fanort in ihe development or urban economics mil 
S PertoET and 1_ Wingo ed.ton(1968) lines tn urban economics 65-65 (Bali more) 
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Industrialization, or the growth of any special functions, affects urbaniza- 
tion and vice versa, so that thesue and spacing of cities is in part the product 
of the way in w htcb the specialized taslts which cities perform — mining coal, 
malting can or providing Test and relaxation— are carried out. This means 
that consideration of these roles has to be married with that of general 
regional functions in any total explanation of the urban pattern. 

It is, however, apparent that the larger theaty. or the more advanced the 
economy in terms of western industrial capitalism, then the more multi 
functional the city becomes. One of the more recent attempts at the sort of 
classification discussed in this chapter is that by B.J. L. Berry considering 
what he terms the latent structure of the American mban system.’ 7 A factor 
analysis with a varimax rotation was carried out of a 1762 (cities) by 97 
(variables) data matrix. The factors abstracted are shown in table 3—4. The 

tabla 3-4 latent dimensions of the Amencan urban system in 1960 After B J L 
Berry 11972 

Factor no Factor Oescnption 

1 Functional size of ones m an urban hierarchy 

2 Socioeconomic status of the city residents 

3 Stage in family cycle of the ©presidents 

4 Nonwhite population and home ownership 

6 Recent population growth e« penence 

6 Economic base college towns 

7 Population proportion foreign born or of foreign stock 
ft Recent employment expansion 

9 Economic base manufacturing 

10 Extent of female participation m the labour force 

11 Economic base specialized service centres 

12 Economic base military 

13 Economic base mining 

14 Extent to which elderly males participate m labour force 

conclusions from this exercise suggest that tf the factors aTe uncorrelated 
then the economic base of urban centres lends to act independently of other 
urban structural features As multifunctional (owns lose distinction in 
economic specialization it is the broader socioeconomic dimensions which 
emerge as bases of contrast The distinctive towns speCiabzed by their 
economic bases are small and unimportant. ‘It follows that the traditional 
economic approach to city classification is of minimal and declining 
relevance ' The one exception is the marVet orientated acliv ities. for every 
urban system is hierarchically structured, the structure resting on aggregate 
economic power, and, as Berry concludes, the functional size of centres in 
an urban hierarchy is a universally latent dimension Two conclusions 
follow 

1 Into the patterns of urban growth so far set out needs to be added a 
process of functional change by which, as divergences of economic base 

” ® J L Berry (1972) latent itructiuc of the Ammon urban lysem, uiB J f— Berry, 
editor (1972) City tlosnficalien handboolt mathoAi and appluahons. It -60 (New York) 
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are progressively diminished, contrast is developed in the general and 
separated contexts of socioeconomic status and life cycle stage, and 
possibly a racial or ethnic characteristic as the society becomes cul 
turally heterogeneous. 

2 The one exception is the universal sue dimension and it is to the con 
sideration of this and its hierarchical structuring that this study must 
now turn 

Notes on further reading 

There is an extensive, if somewhat repetitive, literature on the functional 
classification of towns The most useful and incisive conmbution is Smith's 
paper 

Smith, R H T (1965) Method and purpose in functional town classifica- 
tion (see footnote 7) 

His scheme for Australian towns should be consulted, it also contains a 
bibliography 

Smith, R H.T.(1965) The functions of Australian towns Tyd voorEcon 
enSoc Ceog 56,81 

‘A review of dassificalory schemes* is included in chapter 2 of: 

Hadden, J K. and Borgatta, E. F. (1965) American cities Their social 
characteristics ( Chicago ) 

The most useful summary of schemes using economic base notions is in’ 
Alexandersson. C (1956) The industrial structure of American cities (see 
footnote 54) 

Studies further to those mentioned in the text are 

Ahmad, Q, (1965) Indian cities characteristics and correlates Untv of 
Chicage, Dept of Ceog , Research papers 102. 

Camfre, C and Ptnchemel, P (1963) Le fail urbam en France (Paris) 
Livre IV, Les fonetions urbaines, 243-304. 

Hance. W A (I960) The economic location and function of tropical 
African cities Human Organization 19. 135 
Hams, C D (1945) The cities of the Soviet Union Ceog Rev 35, 107. 
Hart, J F (1955) Functions and occupational structure of cities of the 
American South Ann Assoc Am Ceogr. 45,269. 

Lai, A. (1959). Some aspects of functional classification of cities and a pro- 
posed scheme for classifying Indian cities. Nat. Ceogr J India. 5, 12. 
Mims. A. A and Khorev. B. S. (1959) An economic geographic typology of 
Soviet cities Voprosy Geografi 45, 72, in Russian but see also— R.J. 
Fuchs (1964). Soviet Urban Geography: an appraisal of post war 
research, Ann Assoc Amer Ceogr 54, 282 
Sandru, I„ Cucu, V. and Poghirc. P.(1963): Contribution gfographiquei 
la classification desvillesde la Republique Populaire Roumaine Ann 
deCeog 11. Wl, \%b 

Steigcnga , W. (1955) A comparative analysis and classification of Nether- 
lands towns. Tyd voor Econ enSoc Ceog 46,105 
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Trrwanha. G. T. (1952): Chinese cities' origins and functions. Ann Assoc. 
A m Ceogr. 42, 69. 

Watanabe, Y. (1961): An analysis of the function of urban settlements 
based on statistical data. A functional differentiation vertical and 
lateral The Science Reports of Tdhoku University (7th Series), 
Geography 10, 63. 

A most useful volume with wider applications is - 

Berry. B. J. L. (1972)' City classification handbook • methods and applica- 
tions (see footnote 57) 

For a more recent thorough treatment of one country see: 

Pumain, D and Saint Julien, T. (1978). Les dimensions du changement 
urboin. Evolution fit’s structures socio fconomiques d u systime urftam 
fran^ais de 1954 d 1975 (Paris). 

For an analysis of British towns see- 

Grove. D. M. and Roberts, C. A. (1980)- Principal components and cluster 
analysis ofl85 large towns in England and Wales Urban Studies. 17. 
77-82. 

A classification of Russian towns (in Russian) is provided in Medvedkova, 
O. L (1979) Structural peculiarities of cities as multifunctional 
centres Izvestiya Ahademt Sauk SSR, Serrya Ceograficheskaya, 1. 
53-71. 

A wider review of the Canadian system is 

Simmons J W. (1979) The Canadian Urban system Untv of Toroid o, 
Centre for Urban and Community Studies, Research Paper 104. 
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Central Place Functions and Central 
Place Theory 


In the last chapter means were suggested by which the special functions 
which towns perform could be identified and evaluated In order to intro 
duce some clarification into this process systems of classification were 
proposed These make it possible if only in general terms, to isolate those 
functions which are only found in some towns and leave remaining those 
functions which are common to all towns Every town ( in some measure) acts 
as a focus for the surrounding countryside and it is from this role that the 
general functions are derived Since in acting as a focus the town functions 
as a central place, the term '0601131 place functions' is commonly used and 
from this, central place theory has developed 

No consideration of central place theory can proceed far without intro- 
ducing the name of Walther Christaller whose work Die zentralen Orle in 
Suddeutschland ( Central places in southern Germany ) was published in 
1933* and it as well to begin an analysis of central place theory* with 
Christaller's ideas He divided his book into three parts The first, called the 
Theoretical Part, was concerned with the setting up of the theory, the 
second, the Connecting Part, considered practical methods whereby the 
theory could be tested in the real world, in the last pan. the Regional Pan. 
southern Germany was examined, and the methods devised in the second 
pan were employed to substantiate the theory The practical methods 
devised were not very successful and have not been used subsequently and it 
follows that the regional application is also of limited value It is the theo 
retical part which is of greatest interest and worthy of close attention 

The introduction to the theoretical part of Christaller's book is entitled 
'Are there laws which determine the number, distribution and sue of towns’* 
and the major theme of the first part is contained in this title, for the aim of 
the author is to establish a deductive theory which reveals the "Ordering 
principle' in the distribution of towns Christaller justifiably set his ideas 
alongside those of Von Thunen in relation to agricultural production* and 

‘ W ChrasiaUer firanilatrd by C. W Batkin). <1966? Cntrtl piaett m smthrm Germany 
(Englcood Cliffs. N J ) 

1 B J L Berry and A Pred(l96l> OniralpUceMud.es a bibliography of theory and 
application Unrvrrsily of Pennsylvania Regional Science Rtitareh /uJrfsfi Bibliography 
Series I. Supplement published in 1 965 This is the may* source for materia! relative locenirtl 
plaee theory It contains a useful introductory retnew. A further supplement hat been added 
H F Andre-s (,1970\ Worljnfcnotes and bibliography on central place studies 1965-1969 
c/nnmiiy of Toronto. Dr pi of Orography, Discussion Pap t. 

1 J H Von Thanen <1826) Dr uohtrtr Stoat os Bmehung oaf Landmrschoft and 
Protroruttohonomit {Hamburg) 
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Weber in relation to industrial location ' It cannot be overstressed that 
Christaller was seeking to elaborate a deductive theory and that deductive 
reasoning more and more occupies the heart of science. 'The more advanced 
a theory is, the more its exposition assumes deductive form . . .an advanced 
science is an immense system of interconnected facts, new discoveries are 
Fitted into the system even if at times the system must be modified to accom- 
modate them.' 1 The system in turn 'guides us to further experimental 
observations; finally it shows us what are the right questions to ask if we seek 
to understand the world in which we live ' 6 

Christaller’s initial procedure, therefore, is to outline what he calls 
'fundamental meanings', that is. the assumptions on which his argument is 
based. These assumptions are the a priori foundations of the whole con- 
struct. If they can be shown to be manifestly untrue then the model itself, 
however meticulous and valid its internal logic, will not truly generalize the 
real world and will be at odds with empirical findings When a model such as 
this seems not to be confirmed by investigation of the real world it may be 
due to. 

1 Faulty logic in the building of the model. 

2 The inclusion of an inadequate array of variables 

3 Untrue assumptions 

Foremost among Christaller's assumptions is the one that towns act as cen- 
tral places for the countryside, that they come into being to carry out at a 
central accessible place the tasks which the life of the countryside creates. 
Christaller acknowledges that this basic assumption is derived from previous 
workers, as early as 191 6 Cradman’ had contended that the distinctive role 
of a town was'to be the centre of its rural surroundings and mediator of local 
commerce with the outside world',* collecting and exporting the local 
products, importing and distributing the necessary goods and sen ices which 
the countryside demands 

The significance of this role cannot be measured by the population of a 
town for whereas sue might be a measure of 'importance', it is not a measure 
of centrality Indeed it includes in an indivisible total the population due to 
those special functions which we have been at great pains to exclude. 
Centrality, the degree to which a town serves its surrounding area, can only 
be measured in terms of the goods and services offered There are variations 
in quantity as well as in quality, there are different orders of goods and 
services for some are costly and purchased or needed infrequently and will 
need large populations to sustain them, others are everyday needs and will 
require small populations From this two concepts emerge. 
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1 Threshold population. 9 Christaller did not use this term but the concept 
is implied in his construct The threshold is defined as the minimum 
population that is required to bring about the offering of a certain good 
for sale or to sustain any service, in economic terms this means the 
minimum demand to make such an offering viable. Assuming uni 
formity of income, consumption and taste it can be measured in terms 
of population numbers In a concrete way this concept is easily demon- 
strated by the minimum varying population required to maintain 
successively a district nurse, a doctor, a specialist doctor such as a 
paediatrician, a general hospital and a specialized eye hospital To 
evaluate these minima is much more difficult. 

2 Range of a good or service This is the maximum distance over which 
people will travel to purchase a good or derive a service offered at a 
central place, at some range from the centre the inconvenience of travel 
measured in time, cost and trouble will outweigh the value or need of 
the good, or an alternative nearer centre becomes available Again this 
can be visualized in the length of journey to buy bread, which is likely to 
be very small and hence there will be very frequent trips, as against a 
journey to buy a fur coat, where in relation to the value of the article and 
the infrequency of demand a much longer trip would be tolerated If a 
sick and dying person can only obtain remedial treatment in one place 
in the world, then the range of the service could be extended to its 
absolute maximum measured in miles Again there are severe practical 
problems in that most journeys have multiple purposes, one can buy the 
bread and the fur coat on the same tnp, but these are excluded from the 
present theoretical consideration 

It is possible from the above to isolate two limits in relation to each good or 
service, one can be called a lower artd the other an upper limit (figure 4 -I) 



Rgure 4—1* The lower limn (Threshold! and ihe upper limit (Range) of a good from , 
central place 
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The lower limit is determined by the minimum demand necessary to ensure 
a commodity or service is offered, that is, the threshold; the upper limit 
is that beyond which a good will no longer be obtained from a centre, 
the range. 

If these principles are now applied as controls to the development that 
would take place on an isotropic surface, that is. a flat uniform plain of 
equal population density and with no variation m wealth or income, then it 
is possible to derive a model of town distribution. 

At this point a word on nomenclature must be interposed. Christaller 
designated the various ranks of settlements by using the initial letter of the 
different orders of settlements as they could be identified in southern 
Germany. They are listed in table 4-1 and used in this discussion. To 
continue the argument, a settlement given the rank 'ZT is postulated- This 
serves the surrounding area and if one of the goods which it offers, number 
21. can be given the upper limit, or range of 21 kilometres, and if the lower 
limit or threshold is such that it can only be offered at B, then it will be 
supplied over an area of 21 kilometres radius about B. Now if the next 
central good, number 20, has a range of 20 kilometres, then there will 
emerge a ring one kilometre wide which cannot be served from B with that 
good. Further centres are therefore presupposed and if the lower limit, or 
threshold, is sufficiently elastic, then these must be of the same B order. But 
they must be equidistant from B in terms of all the presupposed conditions 
and if the most closely packed equidistant distribution of settlement points is 
adopted, there will be six of these on a ring about B (figure4-2). 

Christaller gives ihe distance between these centres as 36 kilometres 
although the justification of this is provided later and such arithmetical 

table 4-1 The orders and arrangement ol centres 
Type Of centre ,, . , Number of 

I e rank of Order Number of places complementary 

reptons 

M IMarMonl* 438 729 

A l Am* sort) IE2 243 

X iKrersstadt) M 8t 

B iBezirksstadtl !8 27 

G iGaustadtl 6 9 

P iProonniadil 2 3 

t (Undstadil 1 I 

• Tne t»*ms used m tM table are the ones most Irequent'y employed man English con 
te«t the I tst pen referring to adrmniS’ratrve areas, such as Ga j or Xreis. and the "Stadt 
meaning city Tne longer terms used by ChnstsSer were Ma-kt'lecken (Market loca**"*'. 
Amlssudcheo (Off ce townsl Kreisstadlchen (CtMtly seats m the American mean*ng of 
the twmi Benrkshaup'orte <f strict or regional centres!. Gaubenr kshaupto'ie ICau 
centres! Pfomnpa'haocione (orovtnoat capita'sl t.arvdesier'tta’en tma-or regional 

centres! OwstaRer a so added Re*ehste.tst*d‘e. O' AT. lor those o^es which were more 
lhan ma,or regional centres but not national Capua'S, with popula-ions of about I fm' , 'On 
and neichshauptsradte or n i world cities O' national capita s with a populaion of over 2 
milon) i Source C W Basket 11957) A crtuoue and translation of Warter Omstalfe' S 
D*e Zen -ra/en Or fe m SuddeurscNaner University Cf Vug rua unpublished Ph D 
dusertaton 345-621 


Range of reg'on 
m Kilometres 

40 
69 
12 0 
207 
360 
62 1 
1060 
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emerge. Now goodi numbers 19, IB, 17, 16, 15. 14. 13 and 12 withrangcsof 
19. 18, 17. 16. 15, 14, 13and 1 2 kilometres can be offered effectively at the R 
and K centres, but good number 11 cannot, for once more the unserviced 
one kilometre ring wtU emerge; a futher senes of lower order service centres 
has to be introduced In this way. a whole hierarchy of central places 
emerges with towns of equal tank equidistant from each other. Christaller 
called the area which a town served the 'complementary region' and under 
the conditions above, these regions were circular. However, to avoid over- 
lap, and to match the densest distribution of settlement points, the circular 
regions were transformed into hexagons. 

If there are further goods for which the threshold population required >s 
greater than that provided by the B system, then one place alone from that 
system may be sufficient and it accordingly will acquire higher vaiue as a 
central place and is given the designation of a 'C centre It will have a range 
of 36 kilometres as suggested above, for it is now a pparent that it is at a value 
three times the next lower range limit that transition from one rank of 
central place to another becomes necessary. New and higher order centres 
will therefore be found with ranges of 62 kilometres and 108 kilometres. At 
each of these distances new types of goods can be offered because the range, 
and thereby the threshold population, is increased Each central place is 
able to offer all the goods of lower order centres and, in addition, a distinc- 
tive range of goods related to the increased size of its hinterland. On this 
basis a distinctive series of ranks emerges which is referred to as the urban 
hierarchy The pattern finally produced is shown on figure 4 -4 and in table 
4-1. 

It should be apparent, however, that the threshold and range of any one 
good or service will be an arbitrary figure and consequently it is possible that 
each one will demand a different hierarchical structure. Christaller under- 
stood this to some extent and was aware that throughout the theoretical part 
he was describing a special case. In the case demonstrated above, there is a 
smet ordering whereby each settlement serves its own hinterland and an 
area/ population equivalent to the hinterlands of two other settlements in 
addition, hence u has been called 'the rule of thrers' . ot. using the constant A 
to express this then k = 3 (figure 4—4). But still retaining the hexagonal 
structure of basic settlements Christaller realized that two other situations 
were possible where A = 4 and A = 7 as shown on figure 4-5. In order to 
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resolve ihis problem Christaller associated a controlling principle with each 
of the three arrangements (figure 4—6) 

1 The marketing principle k ~ 5 All areas are served from a minimum 
set of central places. 

2 The transport principle * = 4 There, the distribution is such that as 
many places as possible lie on mam transport routes connecting the 
higher order centres 

3 The administrative principle h — 7 Efficient administration ts the 
control in this case and this will demand a clear separation of all 
complementary regions for they cannot be shared administratively 

However, these three principles of arrangement do little to offset the 
major problem. Christaller presents no argument to justify giving every 
good the same threshold and range, or a multiple of these basic measures, so 
that although his theoretical framework is sustained by these means its 
relation to reality is made more remote. 

Much detail has been omitted, yet the preceding paragraphs give the core 
of Christaller's ideas In a situation not without precedent, another worker 
was arriving at similar conclusions virtually at the same time. This was 
August LSsch whose Economies of location wai first published in 1939 '• 
L6sch was concerned with (he central problem of the location of economic 
activity and particularly with the creation of economic regions. His 
emphasis was. therefore, like Christaller's on economic factors as against 
what he termed the 'natural' or 'political . raw materials were to be equally 
dispersed over a flat plain characterued by a pattern ofself sufficient farms 
equally spaced in the densest possible manner Spatial differences would 
emerge from this postulated initial situation owing to the forces of con 
centration brought into play by the possibility of specialisation and of the 
operation of economies of scale, although there would be limiting forces in 
the form of transport costs and the benefits of diversified production " 
Eosch outlined the situation of one of the farmers who set out to produce 
beer, a secondary productive activity it should be noted and not a tertiary 
service The site of his market can be determined from the relations implicit 
in the normal individual demand curve (figure 4 — 7) 

If OPis the brewery price, the individual will buy PQ Bui away from the 
Centre of production P. the priced will increase due to transport costs until 
at Pbeer is so expensive that it cannot be sold PF is the extreme range and 
total sales will be the volume of the cone, formed by rotating Pf Qaround P 
multiplied by a factor representing population density So far a constant 
pnee has been assumed. OP. but that pncewifl vary wnh the total sold, chat 
is with the economies of scale that can be introduced at production 
increases A new curve, therefore, ts drawn based on the volume of the 
demand cone calculated for a senes of arbitrary prices, that is. it repre 
senis total demand a* a function of brrwriy price (A A") On this is 
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superimposed a planning curve, the smallest average cost at which any 
amount can be produced (x) These must intersect before any beer can be 
sold, for if they do not. the costs of production exceed the price which 
sufficient people will pay. On the gTaph (figure 4-8). Af.V will be the total 
that can be sold and AfFthe maximum shipping distance, that is the range 
over which beer can be sold. But the output of the brewery can be reduced 
and production still be profitable until the two curves are tangential (see 
broken line on figure 4-8). Thus Af,Fb a measure of the minimal area 
needed before beer can be produced and if this be multiplied by a factor 
representing population density, then the minimum number of people 
required to sustain the brewery b obtained To translate this into terms 
already used, this b the •threshold population. 

It will be apparent that we are here very close to Christaller AfFb the 
upper limit and Af t F the lower as defined above. The two authors have 
similar fundamental ideas but they have couched them in different 
arguments 

Losch proceeds to demonstrate that his analysb will result in a senes of 
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tabla 4-2. The ten smallest possible market areas 

Area no No of settlements completely 

supplied 

1 3 


4 9 

5 12 

6 13 

7 18 

8 19 

9 21 

10 25 

As intimated earlier, every good sold, every service offered will have a 
different lower and upper limit, a different threshold and range and indeed, 
could be offered at a variety of different points. There is no reason therefore 
why a chaos of different meshes should not occur thrown over the supposed 
uniform plain. Some order can be introduced by arbitrarily centering all the 
meshes on one point, which is ipso facto made the metropolis Further, by 
rotating the various nets about this point city rich and city poor sectors can 
be produced with a maximum degree of coincidence. But it must be empha- 
sized that only by excessive and unreal simplification, so that a uniform 
structure is presupposed with a fixed k, can Christaller's model be derived 
Under Losch scheme a hierarchy m the strictest sense of the term, that is 
with an equal and regular addition of the number of subsidiary places 
served, does not emerge. But distinctive groupings of the subsidiary places 
can be found and hence distinctive ranks identified. The confusion here is 
possibly semantic but clear comprehension is essential if empirical studies 
are to be properly conducted and interpreted. ‘To conclude, therefore, it 
must be admitted that whilst the functional array of services does fall into 
distinct groupings in all cases, it is only when a fixed A is assumed that a strict 
hierarchy in the Christaller sense is obtained.' 11 . 

At this stage, it is appropriate to introduce another interpretation of city 
sire, this is the Rank-Size Rule for Cities. The basis of the 'rule' was originally 
put forward by Felix Auerbach in 1913.” but its development and 
popularization is associated with George K. ZipP’ in a volume published in 
1941 and entitled National unity and disunity. In loose terms the'rule' states 
that if the population of a town is multiplied by its rank, then this will equal 
the population of the largest and highest ranked city. It is often stated as 
R’S, = Af 

where/? = the Rank of a dty. S„ = the Population of a city of rank R, and 
Af and n arc constants. 
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Bui where/? is], whatever the value of », 5 equals AS so tha t the constant M 
is the population of the largest aty It is also less reliably argued that in 
western industrial countries the constant n is equal to unity so that the 
descriptive version given above holds good (figure 4— 10). 15 

Superficially the rank size rule seems to contrast with the conclusions of 
Christaller and Losch in nearly every aspect. It is supposedly an observed 
fact, and not a deductive model. It is true that Zipf saw it as part of a broader 
theory in which any economy was subject to two forces The one moved 
towards diversification where a large number of communities benefited 
from being located near to raw material sources and minimized transport- 
costs The other force was one of unification where a small number of large 
communities minimized movement of finished goods to the consumer. From 
these opposing conditions a balance emerged which was reflected in the 
rank-size rule 

It b apparent at a superficial level that if the rank-size relationship 
implied in the rule is accepted as *n accurate finding, then it completely 
contradicts the hierarchical situation derived from deductive argument. 
Christaller postulated a stepped and ranked dbtnbution of size classes; 
Zipfs finding shows a smooth relation where no distinctive classes can be 
identified Insofar as Zipfs work is empirical then its introduction into this 
chapter concerned with model building is perhaps, unjustified, but the 
rank-size rule has become such a well known statement that its conflict with 
Christaller's ideas needs to be noted But the conflict has been considerably 
exaggerated and, at this stage, there is no need to accept the view that the 
rank size rule undermines the idea of a hierarchy 

Attempts have been made to show that the two concepts are not incom 
pauble“ even when applied to the same data and indeed, the very meaning 
of the word ‘hierarchy' needs dear and prerise definition in this context. 
This has noc gone without challenge 17 but there are more cogent and simpler 
bases for no undue disturbance being generated by the introduction of Zipfs 
work ThefactualtruthoftheRulehasbeenchallengedandcertainly. ithas 
been shown that it applies only to large areas 11 It measures size by popula 
tion totals and not centrality as envisaged by Christaller and in consequence, 
it embraces not only central place functions but special functions as well, 
those special functions which need to be examined separately from central 
place functions as the last chapter demonstrated. When all urban functions 
are massed together then it is perfectly possible that the wide range of other 
functions, over and above centra] place functions, can transform a ranked 
hierarchtal array into a continuous rank-size relation. The empirically 
observed rank size rule need not therefore deteT us as thb stage from 
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accepting the theoretical constructs of ChrmaUcr and Ldsck '* 

At this stage some bnef review of the argument is needed Models of the 
distribution of central places have been deduced and these hold good under 
the condition that special functions are excluded, or severely limited, and 
that service for a contiguous surrounding area is assumed as the sole urban 
role and that the earth's surface is a flat, homogeneous plain with an even 
distribution of resources and population That empirical study, or indeed 
'common sense', might show no such pattern as that envisaged in theory to 
exist is of no consequence The point at issue is whether these models are 
logical constructions which, although isolating only a limited number of 
factors operative on town distribution and postulating unreal conditions, 
nevertheless give insight into the nature of town distribution. Moreover, 
these concepts point in the right direction for they demonstrate the search 
for unified principles rather than continue the description of Individual 
towns They connect what had hitherto been isolated fact and they lead to 
further experimental observation by indicating the most pertinent questions 
we can ask 

Ti\e clearest exposition of the implications of a Christaller type hierarchy 
has been given byjohn Marshall " He argues that the diagnostic criteria of 
hierarchical structuring are 

1 Spatial interdependence of the centres. This means that there is a net 
work of relationships between the centres represented by physical flows 
of goods and people This network focuses on the hierarchically 
superior town 

2 Functional wholeness of the system This is perhaps the most important 
criterion It implies that any abstraction from the real world for study 
must consist of a 'whole' system To an extent this is an impossibility 
since no system is discrete in an absolute sense but certainly the eon 
siderauon of arbitrarily defined tracts of territory makes no sense in 
central place terms. 

3 Discrete stratification of centres This needs little comment Stratifica- 
tion has to be demonstrated in objective terms 

4 Interstitial placement of orders This is a spatial requirement in accord 
with Christaller's notion that lower order towns will occur at inter 
mediate places between the next superior order towns. Whereas this is a 
conditional of the spatial arrangement, it isdifflcult to see whyit should 

" 8 J L- Berry (1967) Modem theoretical departure!. chapter 4 of Crefrmphjef market 
centre! amf mail rfufnhuhoe (Englewood OifTi. NJ) TJui chapter. which 11 concerned wuh 
mathematical formulation of central place l henry, lormi an appropriate continuation 10 the 
argument pi earned here 
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necessarily be a condition of hierarchical structuring. Thus in a valley 
rc-entram into a thinly peopled highland mass town ranV will increase 
down valley as successive streams of population meet. A hierarchical 
structure, dependent on threshold and range can emerge without this 
particular form of interstitial placement. 

5 Incremental baskets of goods. This condition means that each rank can 
be distinguished by characteristic assemblages of goods, the thresholds 
of which mean they can only enter at a particular level. 

6 A minimum of three orders. 

7 A numerical pyramid in order membership. These last two arc self 
evident. 

At the same rime there are many difficulties which have already arisen in 

considering the central place model. 

1 Christaller's presentation clearly involved excessive simplification and 
the concept of market, transport and administrative systems appears as 
an unconvincing attempt to sidestep the difficulties which accumulate 
about this simple model The adoption of Loach's approach seriously 
modifies the notion of a clear-cut, unequivocal hierarchy. 

2 At least two other ways of ordering towns in a system have been pro- 
pounded from an inductive, empirical basis and there appeals a 
marked unconformity between these observations and theoretical 
models These are: 

a Rank-site distribution 
b Primate city distribution. 

The rank-site relationship has already been discussed (p 70) but the 
notion of the primate city needs brief comment. It was formulated by 
Mark Jefferson as long ago as 1939 in a paper entitled ‘The Law of the 
Pnmale City' ” Jefferson propounded the view that 'the largest city 
shall be super-eminent and not merely in site, but in national 
influence’. On an intuitive level this type of dominance of the whole 
economic cultural and political scene by one city is associated with what 
is sometimes called 'The Great Tradition’ or with a 'primary ortho- 
genetic city' where all these definitions refer to a situation where the 
peoples who made up the pre civilized folk matrix more or less shared a 
common culture which was the matrix of the urban culture which 
developed from it.” 

This muauon has clearly perplexed research workers on central place 
theory Not only was there the problem of ihe way in which such a city 
system as envisaged by central place theory had emerged, if the concept 
has any meaning other than as a purely static and unreal postulate, 
but further, an observed and contrasted situation was proposed in the 
dominance of the primate city. Berry turned to this problem in a 
11 M Jcffcnon (1959} Tbr law of lb* prunatc city Ctogr Rrv., 29, *27 
“ M jrffervon (IMS) $e* »Uo. Clyde t- Browning (1962) Pnmite cum and okred 
concept!, in F R Pitu rd (1962) Urban TOrm, and economic development (Epgo* 
Owgan) 16 
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statistical exercise in which he measured economic development on a 
multivariate basis, and concluded that "primacy as measured by the 
import a nee of a single primate city tends to decline as one ascends the 
development scale, and as the sire of the country increases "** These 
ideas lead directly to the situation postulated by Hoseliu, who main 
tamed that ‘a comparative analysisof central placesmight show . .the 
degree to which a rationalized western system of economicorganization 
and activity had penetrated a given country and might be a fairly good 
measure of the breadth on which the economic development of a 
country has taken place And again Hosehtz writes, 'The develop- 
ment of a given system of cities is related to processes of economic 
growth such a theory is as yet non existent but it is possible that 
further study and refinement might lead to one 10 The same idea is 
implicit in Berry's study of urban development in the Ashanti area of 
Ghana” although nowhere does a detailed study of the processes of 
development precisely depict the stages of change 

Linsky devoted a papier to testing a set of hypotheses concerning 
primate cities” but apart from a strong negative relation with areal 
extent of dense population, the degree of association with the other 
variables "was disappointingly small*. He concluded that the 'concept of 
development (of primacy) imptirs an historical process It suggests the 
need for studies systematically relating changes in degree of primacy 
with changes in the social, economic and geopolitical conditions within 
count nes 11 

It is apparent that little progress has been made towards explanatory 
generalization in this area of investigation, possibly because open 
enquiry is hampered by the necessity of deploying a eentral place 
scheme at one end of economic development and a primate city scheme 
at the other, in spite of the fact that analyses have shown this to be 
inappropriate 

5 The brief venture into the discussion of change underlines the extent to 
which the approach through the models of Christaller and L&sch b a 
static one Christaller, it is true does consider ‘dynamic factors’ but 
there is but little opportunity in his approach to encompass the obvious 
known facts of town growth and decay 
There are further problems but these can best be introduced in the next 
stage of analysis when empirical verification for central place notions is 
sought. Verification involves the development of techniques for the ranking 
of towns and (he identification of spheres of influence These form she next 
area for consideration 
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Notes on further reading 

Christaller's work is now easily accessible in translation, and this and Lbsch's 
contributions are the major works which should be read. 

Christaller, \V(1966). Central places m southern Germany (see footnote 1) 
Lbsch. A (1954). The economics of location (see footnote 10) 

Two dear introductions to central place ideas are: 

Berry. B. J. L. (1967). Geography of market centres and retail distribution 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J.). 

Marshall, J U. (1969). The location of sertsce towns An approach to the 
analysis of central place systems (see footnote 20). 

A detailed critique and reinterpretation is presented in' 
v^Beavon, K. S. O. (1977): Central place theory a reinterpretation. 
(London). 

The bibliographies mentioned in the text are essential and should be con 
suited for some guidance into the large amount ofliterature on central place 
studies' 

Andrews, H F (1970), Working notes and bibliography on central place 
studies, 1965-1969 (see footnote 2) 

Berry, B. J L andPred.A (1961) Central place studies' a bibbography of 
theory and application (see footnote 2) 

An interesting and valuable study of early ideas akin to Central Place 
Theory is to be found in 

Dawson. J (1969) Someearlytheonesof settlement location and site./ Tn. 
Plan Inst 55. 444 

A more advanced and v cry useful discussion of the 'theory of the distribution 
of city sires' is to be found in 

Richardson. H IV (1973) The economics of urban sue (Farnborough). 
Chaps 11 and 12. 139-70 

A fascinating, if idiosyncratic, book on the notion of centrality is' 

V/Bird, J. (1977). Centrality and cities (London) 

A volume which contains general papers which reassess the contribution of 
LBsch and review central place theory is 

Funek, R and Parr. J. B (1978)- The analysis of regional structure- essays 
m honour of August Losch Karlsruhe Papers in Regional Science. 
A further general review volume in German is. 

Heinntz. G (1979) Zenlrahldt und Zentralen orle Erne einfuhrung 
(Stuttgart) 

A recent discussion of the rank sue role is undertaken in: 

Begum. H (1979) Urban hierarchy and the rank -sue distribution. Geogl 
Anal 11, 149-164. 

Whilst the relationship between Christaller's and Lbsch's constructs are 
considered in- 

Marshal. J. U. (1977). Christa 11 crian networks in the Lbschian economic 
landscape. Prof Geog 29, 153-59. 
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The Ranking of Towns and the 
Delimitation of Spheres of Influence 


There have been a considerable number of empirical studies in which the 
central place model has been tested 1 in the real world but it has been shown 
that many of these must be of local and limited value* since 

1 In many cases there is no precise statement of what U being measured 
and in some, no attempt is made to formulate definitions of the terms 
used. 

2 The methods of identifying town ranks vary considerably from study to 
study. This is partly a consequence of the varying availability of data 
btu it precludes easy comparability 

1 Definition of terms 

Even many of the statistically more sophisticated works often fail to define 
the terms adequately and waver between claiming to be studies of 'towns' 
and studies of certain aspects of towns, that is. of tertiary services At the 
outset, therefore, what is being measured must be identified in three 
contexts. 

o The aspect of the town as central place being studied 
Attempts to measure centrality have been couched in different terms and at 
a number of different levels Some have dealt exclusively with the functions 
the town performs for the tributary area as measured by physical establish 
ments such as shops and offices, others have simply used sue as measured by 
population totals. Christaller. ahhoughheJaterascrtbed population ranges 
to his ranks of towns, initially differentiated between the ‘centralny of a 
place' and the 'sire of a town'* choosing the words deliberately and thereby 
introducing the terminology of central place theory. The importance but 
not the centrality of a town could be measured by its population. It i* tmr 
that given the conditions of classical central place theory there is an absolute 
correlation between population and centrality but in t he real world the large 

* For aiming of these at odm coniuh the bibliography InB J t-SmjindA Prrd(tMt) 
Cnml place studies » bibliography of iheuj sod applications t‘«n*»ne» •/ JV»»nA««, 
Regional Snntt Rneaerll huldml*. SiSbograpW Jewel 1 (Supplement. IMS) 

* W. K D Dawes (19M) The ranting of aerstre (cauet. a cntiral rs-ttrn Team /«if Re 

Ceojfc 40. Sf 

* Vi Christ slier (translated by W C. BaaUn. !*M) (ISIS) Cmint n sour As ns 

Germany. 17»tf ttnglewood tilth. NJ) 
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range of non-central place function* adds to the population. This is 
uni v erxally recognized though it has not inhibited ana lyses based on popula - 
tion totals. In addition there is the further difficulty already discussed 
in chapter 2 of defining urban populations, for numbers can vary with the 
area taken.* 

There is a further problem es en if some more direct measure of service to 
the surrounding area is taken Towns serve these areas as administrative and 
social centres as well as economic centres and there is no need whatsoever for 
these non economic services to be located on an economic basis Indeed in 
Britain, it is fairly evident that social services, such as hospitals and schools 
for example, could not be provided in thinly peopled rural areas at an 
economic level and they are subsidized by inputs from the central govern- 
ment The examination Df rate support grams' to local authorities will 
amply illustrate this point It follows that two different principles based on 
the need for profitability in the one case and the provision of a needed social 
service on the other are operative. Stated in another way, one situation 
demands that the threshold value holds; the other does not. so that in this 
latter case the whole concept of economic threshold is rejected in favour of 
social need. 

6 The unit of study adapted 

There are three levels at least at which an investigation can be carried Out: 

1 The towns This includes all the nominated services within the town 
area, using an administrative or census definition and including sub- 
sidiary shopping centres 

2 The commercial core This concentrates on the central area but 
includes all commercial (t e economic) services such as offices and 
theatres as well as shops 

3 The retail centre In this case the count of establishment* is limited to 
retail shops in the central area orCBO which in turn poses problem* of 
definition Thus in their study in southwestern Iowa. Berry, Bamum 
and Tennant define a business district as "a group of spatially con 
tiguous establishments less than 300 feet from each other, and either 
separated from other establishments by more than 300 feet or if in a 
continuous shoestring of business, falling into “peaks" or “ribbons" of 
land values' 4 

c The lei* l of generalization at uhtch the study ts being made 

Here again a senes of levels can be recognized and this difficulty can be 

* See pagt 20 <1 l/tj 

* Their arnirpjna made by the central exchequer to Rippietnent tool finances derived 

from local loured For an exam pie of the extent of thme grama tee P R H H 

Wattt (IMS) Mid Wala prospects and policies for a problem area chapter It in E. G- 
Bemeo. H Carter andj A Taylor, editors Geography el Aberystwyth (Cardiff) fig xt-Sfa) 
“* map of ihe proportion of expenditure met by ratrdrficicncy grants an England and Wale* 
Thnc are now called Rate Support Grants 

* B J L Beery H G B.snum and R j Tennant 
bebanotar Pap Reg Set Auoe 9. 63 
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mosrwidely known and quoted are those of A. E. Smailes in Britain* and 
J. E. Brush in the United States.** 

Smailes worked on the basis that 'any grading must in some measure be 
arbitrary. . . yet the indefiniteness of boundaries does not warrant denial of 
the reahty of stratification.' 11 He was intuitively aware of the existence in 
Britain of what he called 'the fully fledged town' which was identified as a 
distinctive stratum in the settlement pattern. Moreover, he also argued that 
this level was characterized by the occurrence together of certain key 
features which made up a ‘trait complex'. This was made up of: 



A 

Branches of three of the five major banks 
together with a Woolworth’s store 

diminishing to 

A‘ 

three branch banks 

and 

A" 

two branch banks 


B 

Grammar school and hospital 

diminishing to 

B* 

only one of the above 


C 

Cinemas 

diminishing to 

C l 

only one cinema 


D 

Publication of a local newspaper 


The complete ‘t rait complex' derived from the abov e w as A I) CD bu t Smailes 
accepted as the minimum qualifications for this level A l B , C l D or A l BC. 
'Sub towns' which did not meet these requirements wem identified and, by 
using additional criteria, -major towns, cities and major cities were intro- 
duced togiie a complete ranking of the urban settlements of England and 
Wales.'* 

There is an immediate methodological comparison between this attempt 
to rank towns and that by Chauncy O Harris to classify them referred to in a 
previous chapter •* Both procedures were descriptive but both employed a 
numerical element to give a validity to the categories that were identified by 
ibe insight and expenener of the classifier Smailes's scheme w-as equally 
important in that it brought the notion of central place before a wide geo- 
graphical Geld and that was a first approximation to a ranking scheme. 
Moreover it had a certain element of balance in that retail and commercial 
activities were represented by Woolworth’s and the banks, social services by 
schools and hospitals, entertainment by the cinema and regional association 
by the local newspaper. 

But it was also weak on a number of vital points The grounds on which 
the criteria were selected were nowhere made explicit and the choice can 
only be interpreted as arbitrary Even with this arbitrary basis no attempt is 
made to justify the definition of the grades; again, it is not demonstrated 
that they emerge from the data used. The symbols of urbanism’ may ‘hang 

1 A The urtun hierarchy of Ezigtind »rvd Water. Grog' 29,41 

J E. Brovh (1953) The hierarchy of central placer m louthwotffn llnioram Orogr 
Rtv XL, 380 
" A E. StniSa(t9Ml 

A E. Smailes (1946)- The urban mnh of England and Wales Trans 
u See page 4 1 


Inst Br Crogr »7. 
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together in a trait complex' but there is no proof of this other than .the 
author's assertion Lastly, the large scale on which this ranking was applied 
(the whole of England and Wales) meant that a large satiety of situations 
was being forced into the mould of the scheme and many of the real diffi- 
culties were avoided in this process. 

These criticisms were equally applicable to a similar study by john E. 
Brush of The hierarchy of central places in southwestern Wisconsin' 'i 
"Brush maintained that the status of trade centres was determined by the 
functions they perform, by the combination or association of distinctive sets 
of functional units (i e a trait complex) and he then proposes that although 
clear cut breaks cannot be recognized, nevertheless 'a threefold ciassifica 
tion becomes apparent - hamlets, villages and towns This classification is 
then demonstrated by reference to the presence or absence of key estab- 
lishments related to a range of central functions retail trade, wholesale 
trade, finance, trade and personal service, amusements, transportation, 
communication, utilities, manufacturing, professional services and govern 
ment. There arc clear parallels with Smailes s procedures both in their 
strength and weaknesses and also an indication of the direction of future 
work Many interested in the concept of town rank were fully aware of the 
technical drawbacks to the work of Smailes and Brush and accordingly a 
series of schemes were advanced to offset them 


a The inclusion of all city facilities rather than an arbitrary selection 
This is implicit m the tery extended list of facilities used by Brush but the 
attempt to be totally inclusive presented gTeat difficulties in terms of data 
collection At the same time problems of equivalence presented themselves 
for tn any unweighted count of retail facilities a large central jeweller could 
be equated with a comer newspaper shop as just one retail establishment. 
Floor space and turnover which can be used for weighting are rarely avail 
able tn the detailed form that would make them valuable '• The compacting 
of shops into groups, as for example 'convenience goods' and "shopping 
goods' can offset this to some extent but again a series of arbitrary decisions 
has to be made in the process 


6 .More rigorous procedures in the identification of ranks 
The first stage was that the identification of ranks was made more objective 
by the awarding of points for certain facilities present so that a score was 
obtained for each town. These scores were then analyzed to identify 
groupings that might occur However, in most cases the groupings were 
defined arbitrarily with little attempt being made to identify linkages or to 
compare in group or between group distances 
The main exception to this was the work of Mauri PalomSki” in the South 


**J E. Brush (1953) 

“J E. Brwh<l9M> 385 
" W K D D.tio <l96Ti Cent 
*’ M> Palomlki (1964) TH» func 


thtj stij the tntectl place kienKb)- Vet Stud 4, S3 
on.l centra ami am. of South Bothnia Finland Fennta 
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Boihnian area of Finland. Centrality was measured in two ways. The first 
was in fiHDitilalne terms 'simply on the basis of the number of types of 
central function occurring in’ the towns. 1 " For this, the totality of functions 
was broken down into separate elements, thus administrative, wholesale, 
retail, medical and public health activities were examined separately. For 
each, number of functions per settlement was plotted against each settle- 
ment and by inspection groupings were identified, these are called indicator 
groups. 'The internal uniformity of the indicator groups is estimated by 
calculating the standard deviation and the variation coefficient, first withm 
the group from its mean value and then from the mean of the indicators left 
in between the means of consecutive groups. 

In qualitative terms an attempt is made to determine the extent to which 
central functions belong to the same indicator group by computing coeffi- 
cients of common occurrence." The degree of correlation between the 
occurrence of functions is used not to show the interdependence of pairs of 
functions but rather 'the dependence of various institutions on the abstract 
centrality of central places’ ” Thus, for example, in medical and public 
health activities, the indicators of the second class of centre are: 

Physician communal home = + 0 75 

dentist *= 4 0 82 

health clinic = + 0 66 

veterinarian = +0 75 

local hospital = +0-62 

where the correlation with the typical central function (physician) is given." 
From this the lower correlates, the clinic and the hospital, are dropped and 
the remainder taken as diagnostic. 

After this procedure has been followed for each activity, the results are 
combined in a 'partial synthesis’ from which a final ranking is derived. 
Palomaki's work is interesting in that his indicators arc very similar to 
SmailesV trait complex' but they arc derived for a senes of grades not merely 
fijra preconceived fully fledged town. At the same time the analysis is much 
wider ranging and a real effort is made to examine critically both in group 
nearness and between-group distance. But from the brief outline it will be 
evident that, throughout, a number of subjective decisions are made which 
determine the result 

In 1958 Berry and Garrison prefaced an examination of the functional 
bases of the central place hierarchy with the statement that 'there has been 
no satisfactory evidence provided that would suggest that a hierarchical 
class system of centres does indeed exist" 15 and tn the light of the foregoing 

'* M Paloraali (19(H) 21 

" M Palom3V,(19M| <7 

** M pjlomilr (I9M). 2! Thu u the nandard correlation coefficient. 

" M Pa!om31>(19«) 21 

" M Pat«nSki(19M) 110 

” B J L. Berry ud W L. Camion (1958) Functional bates ofthe central place hierarchy 
Econ Ceogr SC, H5 
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good’example is the work of Abiodun on Nigeria n She includes all settle- 
ments in her study, not a preconceived selection which has been designated 
urba n. These a re assembled into an array of settlements against numbers of 
central functions, which are arbitrarily weighted, and this ts converted into 
a correlation matrix of the occurrence of each of the functions against atl the 
others where 1 is self correlation or complete correlation and 0 mutual inde- 
pendence. From this, and by means of high correlation, the elements of a 
'trait complex' could be identified by abstracting those functions highly 
correlated In order to examine whether such parsimony is possible this 
matrix is then subjected to a principal component analysis in which the Tint 
component accounts for 52-735 per cent of the variation and the second 
15-279 per cent, so that some 68 per cent of the variation is accounted for by 
the first two components. 

The very real problem in this sort of analysis is however to interpret the 
derived component in terms of the original variables. In this case there is no 
simple solution since none of the variables loads strongly on the first com- 
ponent which is consequently interpreted as giving weight to the overall 
general importance of settlements. The second component gives greatest 
weight to economic and administrative functions. The process is continued 
by the abstraction of successive components which are then used as a basis 
for grouping 

One of the most valuable aspects of component analysis is that it is possi- 
ble to obtain assessments of each of the original units of measurement, i e. 
the settlements, on scales of scores for each of the derived components To 
these an objective groupingproeedure is adopted which purports to measure 
'functional distance’ between settlements or. in different terminology, to 
identify a hierarchy, if it exists. It is not clear whether the number of groups 
was derived from the data or predetermined.” for the significant statement 
is made - ‘a good knowledge of the area under study gTeatly facilitates such 
an identification ’ ,1 One wonders why this is so if all the procedures are 
impersonal, such a statement could well have been written into Smailes’s 
1946 paper. Mrs Abiodun eventually identifies five distinct levels of settle- 
ment in her study and therefore supports the concept lhat towns are sorted 
into distinct grades by the way in which they serve the surrounding area. 

It is not improper at this stage to question whether the application of these 
complex procedures, possible only with the use of modern high speed com- 
puters. is fully justified However collected, the data tend to be crude and 
very variable in form Thus Abiodun writes, "the data on urban retail shops 
are not available and arc very difficult to collect . the distribution of 
representative retail company stores has been used ' ,l Thus not only are the 
data preselected but the use of the word Representative’ emphasizes the 
point— by whom are these thought to be representative and on what 
grounds? Again an arbitrary weighting device for the services used in the 

n J C Abiodun (1967) L'rban hierarchy in a developing conn 

"J C Abiodun (1967) 558 

"J C Abiodun (1967) 362 

"J C Abiodun (1 967) S51 


ury Grogr 43, 547 
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study is introduced to be a measure of quality rather than quantity (see 
Palomaki. page 82) It is argued that there is no reason, with or without this, 
'why the same order of hierarchy should not reproduce ... the choice of a 
measure wi J] however a ffect the ease with which groups of the hierarchy are 
identified ’ !s This immediately indicates that a hierarchy is to be derived 
and will be better defined if such a device is used, we are back to the arbi- 
trary subjective decision for which Smatles was criticized in 1946 
Given the consistent problem of subjective decision there is much to be 
said for a simple but effective measure such as that used by Davies in South 
Wales 50 A location coefficient of a single outlet of any functional type was 
determined by the formula. 

C - 1 100 


where C was the location coefficient of function l, t was one outlet of 
function t and T was the total number of outlets of t in the whole system 
‘Multiplication of the relevant location coefficient by the number of outlets 
of each functional type present in a settlement gives the degree of centrality 
(centrality value) imparted to each settlement for every different type of 
function A functional index is derived by the addition of all the centrality 
values attained by any settlement.' 5 ' Thus if there are 200 grocers in the area 
examined, the location coefficient is 


C 


= _l_ x J00 _ 
200 1 


05 


If there are 23 gTocers in settlement A then the centrality value for this func 
non in the settlement is 0-5 x 23 or 11-5 If there are only two large 
department stores m the area then C - 50 0 and if one of these is in A then 
the centrality value contributed is 50-0 The total of the centrality values, 
that is 11 '5 + 50 0 + n. gives the functional index which is used as the 
basis for ranking 

A weighting for numbers of employees or floor space can be introduced to 
allow for variation in size of outlet This process is fairly simple and gives the 
basis for an effective study of grouping Its main drawback is that it pre 
supposes a closed system which is clearly not the case, not even where it is 
used in a South Wales mining valley, where owing to physical conditions 
there is a high degree of isolation. 

While attempts at identifying the hierarchy of towns through their estab 
lishment or facilities were becoming increasingly sophisticated, a similar 
process was characteristic of attempts to examine ihe ranking of towns not 
by direct but by 'indirect’ means. If the status of a town were a reflection of 
its dominance over the surrounding area, then it could be argued that the 
degree of dominance could best be measured by some assessment of the 


*JC Abuxiun (tfSTj SS4 

“ W K D Davies (1967) Ceiuralicy and the central place hierarchy Urb Sind t, 61 
« W. K D Davies (1967) 6J 
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strength of the area town link. Indeed, Christaller adopted this interpreta- 
tion in hu measure of centrality-’ 1 


2. = T. 


Tf 

E. 


where T, ~ number of telephones in the central place; £, = population of 
the central place; T, = number of telephones in region: E, = population of 
region. So that T,:£, is the ratio of telephones to population in the region 
which, multiplied by the population of the central place, gives an expected 
total if the distribution of telephones was even. This subtracted from the 
actual central place total gives a measure of centrality (4) which « the 
relative concentration of telephones in the central place. It is true that 
Christaller used the physical presence of an instrument and not the number 
and direction of calls, so that he was measuring a ratio of appliances rather 
than communication flows but it was an apt choice at an early period and 
one when the telephone was not as ubiquitous as it is at the present time. 

The concept of flows between town and country had been at the core of 
the earlier pre Christaller work of Galpin” and Kolb* but it was taken up 
mainly by Green” and Camiihets“ in Britain. In the first instance, it was 
mainly concerned with defining spheres of influence” but subsequently 
Camithcrs produced a ranking of towns based on the operation of moterrbus 
sen-ices It was argued that ‘bus traffic is especially useful as a means of 
giving some indication of the nodality of any centre. The bus operators have 
discovered “by a process of trial and error where the majority of persons wish 
to make the majority of journeys".’’* A diagram was constructed of ‘total 
number of buses on ma rket days or Saturdays’ entering a centre against ‘per- 
centage of those buses serving smaller places exclusively’. Towns were 
located on this and a classification into grades developed by inspection. 

This was a crude and unsophisticated method but it was a precursor of the 
present interest in graph theory as a means of ranking centres. This ha* been 
developed by Ny stuen and Dacey” who argue that 'a hierarchy of dues may- 
be reduced to an abstract network of points and lines. The points represent 
the Cities while the lines represent the functional associations. Though a 
myriad of lines exists in the network, there is present a basic structure of 
strongest associations which creates the nested nodal regions arid the 


" vv Chriuallet<l966) MS-50 

” C J Galpin {191 5) The social anatomy of an agnculnirjtcamnvunjcy tW III* agrtc 
Exp Slat fit> Bull 54. 

14 H J Kolb(l9i3) Scroee irlinontof iowh ind country Vnrv If u erne Exp Si et Ktt- 
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hierarchy of cities '* 4 The basic principle is that 'functional association’ may 
be measured by flows betw een centres (of people, or communications of any 
form) These can be assembled into a matrix as illustrated below in figure 
5-1 A, from which the nodal structure can be abstracted (figure 5- IB) 
This structure can be used to distinguish groups of cities that have 
maximum direct linkages and the rank order of these cities can be 
calculated 

The extension of graph theory to indirect associations involves further 
adjustments of the raw data matrix but once this is done, it is possible by 
these techniques to ‘divide a set of cities into sub groups which specify a 
central place and us subordinate hierarchy' 11 The data most easily access 
ible and used tn this context are telephonic communication data and this 
reversion to Christallers original choice of data Held is both interesting and 


significant. An example showing this worked out for Wale* by Lewis and 


Davies” 

is illustrated in figure 5-2 
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Largest flows bold Larges! flow determined by the number of oul -going messages 


“Largesi flow from these cities is to a 'smaller aty where 'sire is determined by the 
column lolals 

Figure S-1A- In the mainx of messages the total m message flow the column totals is 
a measure of centrality and can be used lo rank the cenires The rows indicate flows from 
centres A cemte is independent if its largest' fow is id a smaller centre Using this 
properly, and the principles of transitivity Id a oty a is subordinate to a aty P and !ms 
subordinate lo c then a is subordinate to cl and thai a aty cannot be subord nate to any 
of its subordinates, a graph can be constructed as below 

"J D Nyuurn and M F Dicey (1961). 31 
“J D Nyuuen and M F Dice, (1961) 91 
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Ii will be apparent from the foregoing discussion that nothing like 
consensus exists as to the method for examining whether a hierarchical 
structure exists and for the identification of city ranks. As with the analysis 
of town functions the use of component analysis has made a significant 
advance possible in objectivity and it would seem that for the moment in 
thatarea together with the use of gi-aph theory, that most promise lies. 

There are t hree perspectives from which the elements of urbanism can be 
viewed The first of these is thestaticstructureand, to a large extent, this has 
been the concern in this chapter, for a ranking of towns reveals a static 
structure of graded nodes. The third perspective, dynamic process will be 
described lateT in chapter 6 The second perspective is that of the con- 
nectivity of the parts or of the movements and flows of people and goods 
between the nodes which has already been partially introduced into the 
problem of ranking the nodes. This immediately leads to the notion of the 
field within which these flows are taking place and so to the problem of 
what Christaller called the 'complementary region', but which is now 
usually termed the 'urban sphere of influence'. 


Fiaure 6-2 The nodal structure ot Wales from trunk telephone call data After C « 
lewis m Carter and Davies 1 13701 

•'sure the ranks are based on the maximum outgoing calls, a centre being ranked 
above those centres which are subordinate and below the centre to which its calls are 
directed Thus chains of call links can be traced from the lowest ranked centres, through 
the intermediaries to London Aberystwyth, however, stands outside this linked system 
oftr» ranked 35 3 r ' rst o*der centre This is a particularly interesting indication 

. , smal * ° 5Cfe1e 8,33 oo the w»st coast and confirms the anomalous ranking given to 
me town intuitively by Smailes in 1916 Compare the situation of centres e and g m figure 
s - l a The data are only for noncontiguous telephone areas in the Wales and Border 
Jj?.®’ ,ha, Cl,,es eu,side 'he area are g ready under measured, only iheir links with 
Wales being included, eg Lrverpool 
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At this point it should be emphasized that no town has sphere o f 
influence for in reality every good and service offned will attract purchasers 
from different areas. The assumption is required that certain functions will 
become associated in distinctive complexes, each complex in turn associated 
with a fairly clearly marked gTade or rank in the hierarchy, for the concept 
of a sphere of influence to become meaningful. Even so a town will have 
many sphera of influence, each corresponding to lev els in the hierarchy at 
and below that of the level of the town concerned. In the characteristic 
American sequence of hamlet, village, town, the town will have its own 
sphere of influence together with the spheres where it functions at the lower 
level of village and hamlet. 

All this is implicit in the theoretical discussion in chapter 4, but it does 
need repetition in the light of many studies which claim lodelimit fhesphere 
of influence of a town. No such thing exists without appropriate qualifica- 
tions as to thelevel at which it b being considered. Some problems associated 
with central place theory and consumer behaviour will be considered in the 
next chapter, but it must be briefly noted here that the whole notion of the 
sphere of influence rests on the assumption that people will travel to the 
nearest place at which a good or service b available, whereas the increasing 
mobility of populations has made them much more footloose. Spheres of 
influence are generalizations of movement not neat, compact and deter- 
mining bounds. 

There have been two approaches to the identification of urban spheres of 
influence. The first has looked outward from the town in order to identify 
the various areas which are served by it . The second has looked inward from 
the countryside and has been more concerned with consumer behaviour and 
the way in which people use the various centres. Given the general trend of 
interest in central place studies toward consumer behaviour the second 
approach has become dominant, but a brief review of the earlier method 
can be considered first 

Early attempts at defining urban spheres of influence were closely asso- 
ciated with Smailes's 'trait complex* for if the elements of that complex 
defined a 'fully-fledged’ (i e. a particular rank or grade of) town, then the 
areal extent which those elements dominated, delimited the urban sphere of 
influenced’ Moreover, if they were associated within the town then the areas 
over which they extended their influence should also coincide. 'It b usually 
found that the fields shown by various indices group themselves sufficiently 
to allow broad recognition of composite fields at a series of functional 
levels which correspond to the more dearly defined ranks of the urban 
hierarchy -M 

The procedure, therefore, was to plot the areas which the selected criteria 
covered, for example the area from which a bank drew its customers, a 
hospital its patients, a cinema its dients. a school its pupils and a local news- 
paper its readers. An example of thb method b given in figure 5—3 where 

" A E. 5m*ik»{1947) The analysis and dtEmnauon of Biban fields Ctogr 32. 

A E. Smiles (1*47) 1S1. 
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the boundaries of seven selected functions exercised from Aberystwyth are 
indicated. It would be meaningless to resolve these lines into one sphere by 
any such method as identifying a median between the maximum and 
minimum areas, for at least two spheres are identifiable, an inner intensively 
dominated one and an outer extensile sphere with a possible intermediary 
area between indicating the town operating at three hierarchical levels. 

This method was and is a quick and useful one but it is open to the same 
sorts of criticism as the selection of the indices for a 'trait complex’; the 
choice isarburaryand often an ill considered rag bag of areas is assembled 
It would be no easy task to justify the seven criteria chosen for the map of 
Aberystwyth and a selection of seven others might possibly present a very 
different picture The resolution of all or some of the variations into one 
median line, to imply a sphere at a selected level, has no logical basis, for it 
quite unjustifiably assumes that a certain selection ofhnes has some form of 
real association, which in turn rests on the fact that they are related to the 
operation of a town at that level which has already been partly predeter 
mined by the choice of criteria 

Since the sphere of influence is established about ihe town, one might well 
argue that the approach to its definition must be the reverse of that of 
ranking the town and. therefore, the attempt at defining the sphere from 
within the town is an indirect method More profitable has been the second 
group of methods which have sought to identify areas within which move- 
ment to centres is taking place Here the earliest methods were by examining 
the physical movement of vehicles, particularly buses ‘ s A flow diagram of 
bus services produced a visual pattern of movement into (and out of) a 
centre and by inspection, a sphere of influence could be delimited Apart 
from the fact that the private car now carries a large share of this movement, 
the crudity of the method meant chat white quick and easy, it was not 
acceptable at a rigorous level of investigation 

Most contemporary work uses a method which is a variation on that intro 
duced by Bracey in 1953 A questionnaire is drawn up which aims to elicit 
the usual place at which a standard array of goods and services is obtained 
Three difficulties immediately arise all of which are implicit in the Iasi 
sentence 

1 How is the sample of population to answer the questionnaire chosen?* 7 
There is little doubt that consumer behaviour will vary with such 
characteristics as income, social class, possession of a private car and 
place of work. Properly the sample should be stratified according to 
characteristics such as these, but since basic data are lacking it is seldom 
possible to do this in a systematic way. although questions as to 

« F H W Green <1950) See also S Codtund(1956) Bus service* m Sweden Lund Stud 
Geogr 5 Human Geography |7. 
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occupation of household head and possession of a car and so on can be 
asked and used later as variables The selection of respondents is 
usually, therefore, quite arbitrary, but with an attempt to obtain a 
fairly uniform ground coverage Rowley 1 * in a study in Wales obtained 
five completed questionnaires from each quarter kilometre gnd square 
on the British Ordnance Survey map. If an adjustment to population is 
made so that a given percentage sample is obtained, then the task is 
very great indeed, and also very monotonous There are inherent 
problems in selecting respondents even from electoral registers or other 
lists and these are seldom overcome, except in very small scale studies 
where the behaviour of specific groups is the prune purpose. 

2 How is the standard array of goods and services determined* C R 
Lewis*’ in a study of only the small towns of mid Wales identified 157 
different functions To put all these on a questionnaire, which is to be 
completed by large numbers of people, is not practicable and some 
selection hai to be made Rowley 1 * in the study noted above used 20 
goods and services, and attempted to range these over high order and 
low order categories But whatever ts done the selection remains sub- 
jective and arbitrary 

3 What is meant by ‘usual place of purchase’? Attempts can be made to 
refine this by defining it as the place at which the largest expenditure 
was incurred ov er the period of a week or longer, or just the last place of 
purchase can be recorded Again a measure of vagueness can creep in 
where ihe respondents are faced with providing an instant answer from 
recollected actions 

There is a solution to the last two difficulties and this is to have selected 
respondents keeping a complete account of the place and amount of all 

*» C Rowlry (1967) The middle order iom.ru of M oles (University of Wales Unpublished 
Ph D thesis) 

** C R Lorn (1970) Thr mini place patterns of mid Wain and the middle Welsh 
borderland chapter 10 rn H Carver and W k D Dav.es editors (1970) «*-68 

*» C Rowley ( 1 967) 


figure 5-3. The urban sphere of influence of Aberystwyth as revealed A by an 
attnirary array of criteria and B by questionnaire survey 

In the upper map the entena are 
t An Insurance Company s Office Area 

2 Baker's Delivery Area 

3 Agricultural Co operative Delivery Area 

5 School Catchment Area 

6 Postal D'Stnct 

7 Veterinary Surgeon's Area 

On the lower map Of (he area of manmum purchase tor twelve goods and services was 
asked of twelve people randomly selected for each kilometre grid square of the British 
Ordnance Survey map The replies nominating Aberystwyth were summed for each 
square and used as spot heighis m drawing tsopleths Note that although the bases were 
very different there is a correspondence between the two maps 
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purchases over a gi* en period, a complete diary of expenditure. This solu 
lion increases the difficulties of selecting the sample to an enormous extent 
and can only be used when answers to specific hypotheses as to consumer 
behaviour are required, and not a general interpretation of urban spheres 
Once the questionnaires have been completed the procedure is straight- 
forward. For each of the central places a point is awarded each time it is 
nominated as the place of purchase of a good or service. Each questionnaire 
cannot be treated as an isolated spot score since individual eccentricities 
have to be eliminated. A number of questionnaires are. therefore, totalled, 
for a given grid square on a map. for an administrative area or for an arbi- 
trarily defined settlement In Rowley's study Fne questionnaires for every 
quarter kilometer square meant that, with 20 goods and services on the 
sheet, a total of 100 answers was obtained each nominating a centre used In 
this case these could be treated directly as percentages and these scores can 
be used to denote the patterns of affiliation. Isopleths can be interpolated 
and it can be maintained that: 

1 The 50 per cent isopleth for any centre will indicate the point at which a 
settlement loses dominance 

2 The hunching of isopleths at any point will indicate a sharp change of 
gradient and the limit of a sphere of influence related to a bundle of 
functions at a given rank in the hierarchy 

3 The 1 per cent isopleth will mark the absolute limit of a settlement’* 
influence 

An example of this sort of exercise is given in figure 5—4. 

To some extent the problems inherent in formulating a questionnaire 
vmh an array of goods and services can be offset by a less discriminating but 
simpler method. This is to find out the frequency of visits to shop at the 
various centres ranged on a standard scale (such as weekly, monthly and less 
frequently than monthly) or absolutely over a given period. These data can 
then be plotted directly (see figure 5-4B) or can be used to identify an 
ordering of flows Davies and Lewis’* have presenied a study in this form 
where the raw data were aggregated to give flows from each settlement to 
Swansea in the two weeks previous to the survey. The flows were ranked in 
relation to the centres receiving them First order and second and third 
order flows to Swansea were in this way identified and mapped (figure 5 - 5 A 
8. B. sec pages 96-7) and from these patterns it is possible to demonstrate 
Swansea's sphere at two levels, the metropolitan level, where it dominates a 
well defined city region, and a ‘town* level, where it functions at a rank com- 
parable with it* largest neighbours, such as Llanelli or Neath 

Much more sophisticated methods of analyzing these sorts of data have 
now been developed reliant on multivariate statistical techniques It is 
possible to convert an ongin destination matnx of flow* (of goods, pcopleor 
messages) between pi aces (as in figure 5 - 1 ) into a Q_ mode similarity matrix 
which can be subject to factor analysis. The factors pick out clusters of towns 

"WkD Pinnaoic R U»a(H70). M-7 
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with similar linkage patterns and the factor scores measure the importance 
of a place as a destination. 'If there is a spatially structured pattern of (tele- 
phone) calls each factor will hate one dominant factor score, signifying a 
dominant destination , and the towns linked to this destination arc identified 
by high factor loadings on the axis’ 4 * In his study of telephone calls in 
Montana 54 W K D. Davies was able to establish the pattern of connectivity 
between places and resolve this into a system of central places and linkages in 
a map resembling those in figures 5-5A &. B The abstraction of higher 
order factors (see p 274) enabled the mapping of second and third order 
regions of increasing generality 

One Vast point needs to be added at this stage . The eret rises above present 
the most general of pictures and conceal the great variations in consumer 
behaviour A brief example may be cited. Nader in a study in Durham 
investigated shopping habits in Penshaw, a former mining settlement some 
five miles from Sunderland 44 Within Penshaw he contrasted the shopping 
orientation of households on a new private housing estate with that of the 
remainder of the ward The results of the enquiry into the purchase of 
weekly groceries is shown in table 5-1. 

t»W* 6-t Purchases el weekly groceries After C A Nailer HX8) 


Place of purchase 

Sunderland 

Local 

Mobile shop 
Other centres 


Per cent purchased 
Penshaw estate 
34 6 
S3 0 


They show markedly the different orientation which, apart from relations 
with income and occupation, is linked to such variables as previous place of 
residence of households, the working status of the wife and the workplace of 
working wives This brief consideration of shopping habits indicates that m 
reality the situation is far more complex than even the most complex inter- 
pretation of an urban hierarchy and spheres of influence indicates, and that 
it is the way people perceive the environment, in terms of town centres, that 
determines the pattern, and not necessarily the other way round. Classical 
central place theory often gives the impression of a deterministic, rigid 
structure . established on the day of creation, to which mere mortals have no 
option but to conform , but on the other hand a given system exists to be per 
cetvcd in a variety of ways This introduces qualifications which can be set 
aside to the next chapter 

One further matter needs to be considered at this stage Although many 
investigators have sought by the complex methods here set out to rank towns 
into hierarchies, there has been a sad lack of the adaptation of these 


** W K D D*nn(l979) L'rbi» totnftlmly m Monlint Aaaabaf Regional Scttntt, 13. 
St 

” w K D D*w»(t»79) M-4« 

** G A N»4»* (KW) fmiu !ww>( Th* eft ret of ptroou* m4i™ on «*l- 

plife ltd ihepping acmn Tm Knv ft rv 59. 65 
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methods for the analysis of historical data, and until this is done one could 
svell argue that studies of dynamic process in the cny system are all inade- 
quately based. It is not without a degree of amusement that one notes the 
abandonment of very elaborate ranking procedures immediately the past is 
considered and the use of simple population totals Either the sole use of 
population figures is totally inadequate m historical contexts or a great deal 
of time and effort is being wasted at the present/ Fortunately, there ate 
examples of studies which attempt to establish hierarchies in past times by 
using data which are usually gathered from contemporary directories M 
In a British context, however, these do not become available until the end 
of the eighteenth century and before this there is little that can be used other 
than the descriptive accounts of travellers** or. reverting to population 
totals, the sorts of figures that can be derived from the hearth tax Lucy 
Caroe has presented an attempt to employ 'association analysis' on nine 
tcenrh century East Anglian data 17 This work effectively displays how 
contemporary quantitative analyses can be employed in considering his 
toncal data But the real problem arises in convening this static analysis of 
1846 information into a senes of analyses over time Here the functional 
index devised by Davies is simpler and has many advantages 

The real problems that remain are best revealed by C. R Lewis in a study 
of mid Wales. 4 * Owing to variationsin information available different sets of 
towns have to be taken into account at each date so that it is necessary to 
recalculate centrality values and functional indices for different sets of 
towns at every date so that effective comparison becomes possible Lewis 
converts the functional index foreach settlement into a percentage figureof 
all the settlements of the whole area so that he obtains a measure of how all 
the towns shared the total ‘servicing’ of the region between them at different 
dates. It follows that meaningful comparisons of the centrality of different 
centres Over time can be made The urban hierarchy can in this manner be 
seen not as a static thing but as comprising relationships between towns that 
are Constantly fluctuating and a sounder basis can be given to earlier studies 
which attempted to investigate this feature ** 

It is similarly possible to identify spheres of influence for past penods. but 
here the data arc so severely limited that one is bound to work from the city 
outwards At the same- time, material of very varying character has to be 
used as it becomes available Rodgers has used the location of the out- 
burgesses on the Burgess Rolls of 1542 to 1602 in order to derive the market 

« w K D Davies J A Giggs and D T Herbert (196!) Dirrrtones. rate hooka and the 
tommrrrral structure of towns Geo/* 59.61 

» H Carter (1955) Urban grades and aphern of influente in south west Wales Scott 
Ceogr Mag 71.63 

!> L. Cj roe (1968) A muti ivanaie grouping scheme 'sworn lion analysis of Em Anglian 
towns, in E G Bowen 11 Carter andj A Taylor, rd«ors(1968) Ccognphjti Aberptwjth 
253 (Cardiff) 

»C R Lewis (1970) *28 

•a |{ Carter (1955) Abo If Carter (fJ5«) The urban Wrarrhj and historical geography 
Ccogr S(si 9, 85- repnnted in A R H Biker. J D Hamsher* and J Langton. editors 
(1970) Ccogt'pfilCOt mlcrprflo/Mfll of hut octet! wetl. tS9 (Newton abbot) 
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area of Preston in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” Newspaper 
advertisements have also been used as well as administrative areas for. after 
all, the very way in which many English counties were named after the 
central town indicates the use of the concept of a sphere of influence in very 
early times. Again the charters which were granted to medieval towns often 
specify the area within which people were to use the market of the chartered 
town and this also gives some indication of very early spheres of influence.* 1 
At a later date the journeys of carriers to market." or of stage coaches, 
provide an equivalent of bus route analysis. 

It is apparent that a wide range of material is available for the geographer 
investigating the past. This material is fragmentary and there are very many 
difficulties in its employment, but a good range of preliminary work exists in 
considering the developmental process in the city system. 

In terms of an effective academic enquiry a stage has now been reached 
where the results of experimentation can be assessed. In chapter 4 a number 
of assumptions were presented which sought to establish that certain regu- 
larities exist in the way in which dries arc disposed on the earth' s surface; the 
models of Christaller and Losch are, therefore, hypotheses as to what will be 
found in reality. The physical scientist sets up his equipment to carryout die 
experiments relative to a hypothesis. This chapter has been concerned with 
a similar process in the social sciences. We do not set up equipment but it ts 
essential to devise procedures so that a hypothesis can be effectively tested. 
This is by no means easy and indeed it is possible to present a case that the 
basic tenets of central place theory were established in 1939. the subsequent 
decades have been devoted largely to the devising of effective techniques to 
test the theory in the real world and that with only a modicum of success. 
Notts on further reading 

The essential material is in the bibliographies cited in footnote 2 (p. 59) of 
the previous chapter. A paper of particular value is - 
Davies. W. K, D. (1966)- The ranking of service centres: a critical review 
(see footnote 2). 

The book referred to in the notes on further reading on p 76. 

Funck.R. and Parr. J B (1978)' The analysis of regional structures essays 
rn honour of A ugusl Losch 
should also be consulted especially: 

Xlemmer. P . Methods for the determination of centrality, pp. 84-61. 

A further paper u 

Benmson. D. J (1978) The measurement of settlement centrality. Prof 
Gtogr . 30(4). 371-376. 
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" H Cjnn|l«S) Onurwa. in M O Lnwi. ethin. (14*4) Hittone irmi. mdft mad 
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Some Problems Associated with Central 
Place Theory and the Distribution of 
Towns 


1 Problems derived from empirical studies 

Christaller's study of central places in south west Germany 1 was aimed at 
answering the question whether there weregenrral la wj which governed the 
size and spacing of towns His model was designed to provide an affirmative 
answer by revealing the underlying regularity in town distribution As 
chapter 5 has demonstrated, most early attempts at empirical investigation 
accepted Christaller's thesis as proven, and questioning neither his assump 
lions nor the logic of his argument, they set out to show its applicability to 
the real world. But these somewhat uncritical studies were soon to be 
paralleled by others which found little of the regularity which Christaller's 
model predicted. 

The first challenge was directed at the point where central place theory 
seemed dearly inapposite. A cursory inspection of the distribution of towns 
in most areas of the world reveals no sign of a hexagonal lattice If. obeying 
the demands of threshold and range, particular grades of towns were 
marked by characteristic assemblages or bundles of functions they seemed 
most certainly not to display any regularity in distribution The lime lag 
before any serious work on this ajpect of central place theory was under- 
taken was partly due to the fact that many investigators assumed it was self- 
evident that no such spatial arrangement appertained, and partly to the 
lack of adequate techniques for examining the distribution patterns 
These were eventually derived from the investigations of plant ecologists, 
and a senes of papers by Dacey* applied nearest neighbour analysis’ to town 
(central place) distnbutions "The central concept of nearest neighbour 
analysis is randomness When there is complete absence of a systematic 
pattern of points in a specified region the distribution of points is called 
random. A pattern that is not random is either more clustered than random 

' W Chriilitler (translated byC W Bukin) 1166 Thtctntntploctio/ionihrmCtrmany 
(Englewood Cliff. NJ) 

* M F Da cry (1962) THc anatyrn of retinal place «nd point paiirrm by a nrarett neigh 
hour me I hod. in K, Norborg editor ICUtymp Vrb Ctogr LunJ I960. 5$. 

M F Dacey (I960) The ipacmg of n*er towns Ann Allot Am Ctogr $0,59 

M F Dacey (1964) Modified poioon probability law for point pit term more tegular than 
random Ann A not Am Ctogr M, 559 

M F Dacey (1967) Some propemer of order durance for random point dirmbunom 
Ctogr Anntr 49(h). IS 

> For a comment aerW Pan er (I960) Eamew «"d cheOrepfirgirn* afjbieforchemume 
non of young geographer* Ann Axsot Am Ctogr 50,297 —9 
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or more uniform than rahdom.* Christaller's thesis unequivocally implies 
that the distribution of central places is uniform and that a situation 'more 
uniform than random' should be shown regardless of rank if all the central 
places of an area are analysed. Dacey demonstrated that, using Brush's data 
for southwestern Wisconsin, 1 the system most closely approximated a 
random condition. From this three implications were drawn- 

1 There was a hierarchy of central places in the area but the spatial dis- 
tribution did not conform to central place theory. 

2 A hierarchy did exist but had not been properly defined. 

3 Central place theory did not apply to market towns in southwest 
Wisconsin.* 

Taking into account the inadequate diagnostic basis of Brush's ranking, 
the third implication was at least possible Later work by 1..J. King 1 was no 
more successful in identifying uniform lattice patterns Using the nearest 
neighbour statistic (Kn), with Rn = 0 indicating a clustered situation, 
Rn — 1 a random situation and Rn =2-15 a uniform lattice. King 
examined twenty sample areas and found that his results showed a range of 
Rn - 0-7 for an area in Utah to Rn = 1*38 {ca part of Missouri. Although 
a claim was made that some of the samples, such as the Missouri one quoted 
above, could be classified as 'approaching uniformity’* the general conclu- 
sion must be that these patterns approximate to a ‘random’ condition. 
There have been later attempts to rescue an element of regularicy/rom these 
apparently -random distributions, such as that of Medvedkov using the con- 
cept of entropy. 

Entropy is a notion borrowed from the statistical theory of information. 
Entropy helps to measure disorder in settlement patterns, so that the 
random and uniform components areeffrctnely separated and measured.* 
This means that any settlement pattern is assumed to ha\e a regular and a 
random component and the calculation of the entropy value is designed to 
disentangle these two parts, indicating the degree of disorder. This seems of 
comparatively little value, and of questionable validity, in rel ation lo a static 
distribution but may possibly be useful in assessing whether a distribution is 
becoming more uniform with time. But it is possible to conclude that in few 
areas can any element of regularity in town distribution be discerned. The 
concept of the hexagonal lattice therefore holds little value to the student of 
the real world whatever may be its attraction to the student of social and 
economic geometry 

* M F Datry (1962) 1 M F Dacey (1962) 

* W Porter (i960) 

’ L J King (1962) A quantitative rtprntion of the pattern of urban letllements in selected 
a teat of the US A Tspischr non toe Grcgr SO, 1 I— j King! 1961) AmuHivanateanalytuof 
the apaeing of urban arulrmcnu tn the Untied Siam Ann Assoc Am Ctogr 51,222 

* L J King (1962) 

* V V Metl'rtd toy (1961) The regular et>mpoomi in settlement paUerni as shown cm map* 
Soati Ctogr 8.50 Y. V Medvedkov (1967) The concept of entropy m aculcmcnt pattern 
analysts Pap Reg Sci Assoc 18,165 For a brief stud; unrig the conerpt ol eniropy in which 
the procedure tor tu calculation u given we R K Semple and R C Goltedge (1970) An 
analysis of eniropy changes in a aeulemcnt pattern over lime. Leon Ctogr 46, IS? 
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At the wmc time the idea that ranks of towns universal to the western 
wofM were to be recognited. an mtplicit tenet of a paper by Brush and 
Bracey 14 was also becoming less tenable Philbrick had attempted to 
demonstrate jiorn stage hierarchy of nested functions which was equated 
with seven broad categories of functional roles 11 These provided the base 
pattern of areal organitation as shown in figure 6- 1 A. B. & C. Carol used 
thts same syttetn tn considering the central place system in tes internal city 
context 11 although this imotsed the telescoping of three of Christaller's 
ranks into one called ‘middle order". Hus presumably corresponded with 
Philbnck's ’third order' 

The detail of these schemes is not important here, but rather the idea that 
all settlements mall countries would neatly drop into ibeir appropriate siots 



flgurw 6-1B end 6-tC 

Bui any attempt todefme these ‘slots' reveals fhe complete lack of agreement 
among the many empirical studies. After considering a summary statement 
m graphical form (figure 6-2) ,s of some of these schemes one is forced to 
recall the conclusion of Lukermann that the result was a multiplicity of 
taxonomies rather than explanatory generalization. 11 Moreover in the 
background of these classifkatory studies was the ‘rank size rule’ 1 ' which 
states that empirical investigation in reality revealed not a stepped but a 
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log normal relationship between sue of town (measured by population) and 
rank m the system (See p. 70) 

This situation was greatly disturbing to urban geographers who in the 
eariy days had seen central place as a universal theory of town location 
Berry, along with other authors, turned to these problems first showing that 
the rank sice relation and a hierarchical structuring were not incompatible 15 
and could be subsumed under the same system. The result depended largely 
on the analytical approach for, by adjustments, either situation could be 
revealed Moreover it was argued that any system was composed of two 
pans, one called aggregatne. the other elemental." 'At the aggregative 
level the blending of many varying, but locally homogeneous areas leads to 
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the emergence of a continuum of centres. "Within each small local area, the 
levels of the hierarchy are clearly represented. The theoretical postulate is 
that the levels of centres are a function of the grouping requirements of 
certain bundles of central functions Or. in other words, that classifica- 
tions of centres and functions exist in which interaction effects are highly 
significant.* 1 ' The last part of this statement is nothing more than a direct 
repetition of the argument by Smatles for the ‘trait complex’ though the 
statistical procedures in identification are objective and rigorous But if the 
merging of these localty homogeneous areas is one reason why the hierarchy 
is obscured it also means that a clear limit is set to the universality of any 
ranking for it will be a product of the particular economic, social and spatial 
conditions of individual areas. 

Berry takes this problem further.’* At the outset it can be demonstrated, 
as implied in the last paragraph, that local environmental constraints will 
act upon the system. Thus, for example, there is no direct relation between 
size of area and population density nor a simple expansion of area to com 
pensate for falling density It was observed that areas do expand as the 
density falls, in keeping with threshold demand, but the areas do not expand 
as fast as the densities fall so that the site of the population served falls As a 
result, under these conditions, functions with the greatest threshold require- 
ments at any level of the hierarchy move up to the next level, there is what 
Berry terms a phase shift 

If these several limitations are considered, it is apparent that the notion of 
a senes of universal levels was over-opumislic and that the ranking of places 
is most meaningful within limited and local areas. To rank the towns of 
England and Wales is a useful descriptive device but has little meaning tn 

central place terms because of the enormous variety of environmental condi- 
tions (using the word ‘environment’ in its widest and proper sense). 
The concepts of central place theory are invaluable in the analysis of the sire 
and spacing, that is in the distribution, of cities but the uniform deter- 
ministic setting in which they are implied to operate bears little relation to 
actuality. 

2 The problem of the intra-urban hierarchy 

So far in this chapter it has been assumed that a hierarchical structuring is 
only applicable to discrete settlements, but it is apparent that all large cities, 
and indeed some small towns, will have not one centra /business district but 
also one or more subsidiary districts. 

The earliest studies made of subsidiary business districts were not linked 
with central place ideas but were derived from empirical observation of city 
structure The most widely known were by M J Proudfoot who identified 
five types of reta il structures within the cities of the United States ” These he 

" B J L Beny and H C Bamum (195!) 46 

" B ] L Berry (1957) Geography of mar ief centers and retail dumbution (Englewood 
CM. P.J) 

" M J Proudfoot (1937a) dry retail tfructure Eton Ctogr 1J, 4*5-8 (19376) The 
outlying buuneu center, of Chicago / Ld Phb L'tit Bern 13,57-70 
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defined as 

1 The CBD 

2 The outlying business district 

3 The principal business thoroughfare 
* The neighbourhood business jtrrer 

5 The isolated store cluster 

J’roudfoot noted that these displayed a "progressive change' clearly 
indicating that he was identifying a ranked structure although making no 
link with the then nascent and little known central place theory. Similar 
empirical studies continued to be made with ranked structures generalized 
from the observed situation in the real world Thus \V Bums in his book 
British shopping centres?' published in 1959 outlined a similar structure 
which he described as ‘commonly accepted’ at that time and called a four 
Iter system, excluding ‘the comer shop’ This was 

1 The town centre (the equivalent of the CBD) 

2 District centre 

S Neighbourhood centre 
•I Subcentre 

In addition Bums introduced a diagram (figure 6-3 page 1 10) which 
clearly indicated a nesting arrangement His main concern was to further 
reduce rhe complexity of this by advocating a three uer system and. 
although without demonstrating any real understanding of ihe operation of 
threshold and range controls. Bums based his work on the arguments com 
monly employed in central place studies He saw convenience as the major 
control and interpreted ji through frequency of visits contrasting frequent 
or daily needs with periodic or weekly needs and special or less than weekly 
needs Also considered was ‘selectivity’ by which the individual exercised 
choice by other than ’convenience’ measures involving personal charac 
tcristics such as cleanliness or willingness to offer credit or status value. 
Bums in this way included those aspects of consumer behaviour which have 
only more recently been considered in a central place context 

Given the rapid development of central place notions, the growing 
number of empirical works being published and the existence of studies 
which identified ranks of business districts within the city, it was inevitable 
that the two lines of research should be brought together and the attempt 
made to see in the types of business districts the equivalence of ranks in the 
general urban hierarchy. Hans Carol writing of his work on Zurich claims. 
'When ibis survey was begun in J952. it was, to my knowledge, the first 
attempt to use the central place concept for analysing the pattern of central 
functions within the oty’. B Carol recognized that distinctions in level were 
not simply related to numbers of shops but also to the variety of goods avail 
able for sale at a centre and the quality (puce) range within each good 
(figure 6-4A and B). The extent of the service area was also considered. 

» w Burra (1959) Smith ihofptng cenlrtl (London) 

a H Oral (I960) The hirrarehy of central functions within the eny Ann. Asm Am 
Ctcgr 50 . 419 . 
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Figure 6-5 A typology of business districts After B J L Berry tt962> 

a central place system which Berry indicates— hamlet, village, town, city 
and regional capital Indeed Carol set out this equation quite clearly (table 
6 - 1 )“ 

Under the broad heading of 'ribbons' a number oT differing types is idea 
tified The first is the well established shopping street which usually leads 
from the nucleated centre or is substituted for the lower order centres The 
second is the highway oriented nbbon which is ubiquitous in the USA but 
very much less common in Europe largely due to a less intensive use of the 
automobile and the more effective application of planning controls It 
consists of a characteristic and garish assembly of motels, filling stations and 
restaurants. The third type, the urban arterial locations, is made up of 
stores with excessive space requirements, such as furniture or appliance 
stores, building and lumber yards They rely on special purpose trips and 
can concentrate on providing easy access along the aitenab together with 
good parking facilities, rather than associating with other business in the 
central area The specialized areas are often closely associated with the 
nucleated business district and provide grouped but specialized services, 
such as medical districts with associated donors, dentists, opticians and 
pharmacists 

It would seem that although there is some discrepancy between the five 
ranks of business district and the ranks of city often identified, nevertheless 
here is a definitive statement of typology Unfortunately there are two diffi- 
culties which arise once a locational study of these centres is considered The 
first of these is deriv ed from social contrasts within the city. These mean that 
purchasing power is not evenly spread over the city and consequently 
demand generated is also not evenly spread At the same time population 
densities vary as do shopping habits In a ‘working class’ ared in Britain, 
where the family does not ow-n a car or a refrigerator, purchases will tend to 


II Carol 1 1960) 
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be frequent and the 'comer shop’ an important element In the well to-do 
suburbs of American cities where car owning is universal and refrigerators 
and deep freezes ubiquitous, shopping habits will be very di fferent and most 
convenience goods will be purchased at the weekly visit to the supermarket, 
so that the comer shop will not exist. 

The whole situation is further complicated by the fact that the pattern of 
nesting with discrete tributary areas which is implied by theory is not borne 
out in practice. People shop around and for a variety of reasons will not 
necessarily use the nearest centre. This was demonstrated by H. R. Parker 17 
in Liverpool in 1962 where the detail of bus routes controlled shopping 
rather than simple physical proximity Again Ronald Jones has shown that 
even in a new town, with planned neighbourhoods with their appropriate 
shopping centres, people do not hold to the anticipated patterns but wi)l 
move to centres outside their own neighbourhoods ’* All these factors make 
neat typologies somewhat suspect, other than as very general subjective 
guides to the basic structure. 

Two studies can be considered in elaboration of the difficulties outlined in 
the last paragraph One of the most detailed studies of intra urban retail 
nucleations is that by Barry Gamer using the area so often worked over in 
urban studies— Chicago ** 

Gamer faces the first problem of how these nucleations are to be defined 
in areal terms and proposes an objective method based on land value 
profiles which are constructed along the streets which meet at the peak land 
value intersection "The zone of transition between nucleated and ribbon 
functions is identified on each profile as the point where the curve levels off 
to form the ridge of value associated with the nbbori 50 (figure 6-6) For 
each of the nucleations identified the relations between number of establish 
menu, floor space and number of business types were examined by means of 
scattergrams. This provided an initial problem in that there were clear 


” H R ParLer(1962) Suburban shopping facilities in Liverpool 
” R Jones (1969) Geographical aspects of behaviour within i 

bourhood units in East Kilbride In Pncessesand patterns of urbarnt 


"B J Gamer (1966) The internal 
Stud Geo gr 12 
"B J Gamer (1966) 191 


■ of mail nucleau 


i Plain Rev S3, 197 
framcworV of neigh 
in IBG Urban Studies 

! North western llniv 
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deviant cases from regression lines drawn to show relations between pairs of 
the vanables The location of these deviants suggested an association with 
the socio economic status of different parts of the city reflecting basic con 
trasts tn purchasing power 

Accordingly Garner was forced to divide his nucleations into two. one 
associated with low income areas, which he termed ‘workingmen’s areas’ 
and the other with remaining areas, which he termed ‘the rest of the city’. 
The hierarchy of nucleations was then determined by analysis of the relation 
between the number of occupied establishments and the number of business 
types (figure 6—7) This produced three levels which were identified as 
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1 * Regional centres. 

2 ; Community centres 
3 Neighbourhood centres 

in line with the outline proposed by Berry and excluding the lowest order at 
the ‘street corner* level. In the workingmen’s areas the equivalent scatter- 
gram did not reveal clear classes and observations clustered about the 
regression line By employing nearest neighbour techniques two classes were 
eventually identified, termed 'workingmen's major’ and ‘workingmen’s 
minor . Gamer makes the interesting comment that ‘the classification 
offered . .is not the only possible allocation of retail nucleations to various 
levels or orders in a hierarchy. Rather, it may be considered one of several 
other systems which are dependent upon the methods of analysis and 
purpose of study’.” This would seem to suggest that the ordering of the 
centres is a matter of simple convenience rather than of inherent character 
His next step is to analyse the spatial distribution of these centres and he con- 
cludes that there is little regularity to be found. ‘In general, nucleations of 
the same order are not uniformly spaced throughout the study area This is 
to be expected from the marked unevenness of the population distribution 
and purchasing power.' 1 * A relation to a K ~ 4 network is suggested but U 
so tentative as to be of little use To a large extent this sort of conclusion 
reflects problems inherent in central place studies in that location patterns 
tend simply to reflect the distribution of population. 

R J. Johnston in an analysis of an intra metropolitan central place hier- 
archy in Melbourne 51 related the range of centres (he identified eight 
grades) to three factors. These were variations in residential density, the 
socio-economic status of the population and the age of development of an 
area These are clearly not independent variables for there is a close asso 
ciation between them Melbourne was divided into seven areas (area 4 being 
subdivided in 4a and 4b to distinguish an older and a newer area) on the 
basis of socio economic status. The areas are shown on figure 6-8 and the 
results are indicated in table 6—2. 

This evidence confirms the hypotheses advanced by the author 54 

1 Isolated establishments arc highly concentrated in the older high 
density, low status parts of the city. This is for the reasons indicated 

2 Lowest order centres are most common in areas of high population 

density and adjacent to those pans with an excess of isolated 
establishments • 

3 With increasing status and decreasing population density centres of the 
lower orders become less frequent. 

’* B J Gamer ft 966). 49 
“R J Gamer (1966) 50 

11 R J Joh««on|1966) The diiinWxjn of an lotramoropoliian trout) p)are hierarchy m 
Melbourne /tmr CngrLSivJ IV, 17-59 
54 R J Johmion(1966) *1-4 
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Figuis 6-8 The social areas ot Melbourne After R J Johnston (19GB This division 
was based on proportion aged 15-20 m full time education Si* sectors were defined and 
the largest subdivided to recognize older and newer suburbs The social rank is generally 
in descending order 4A. 6 49,2,5,3,1,7 

4 High status sectors have a top heavy hierarchy. 

5 Low status sectors have a bottom heavy hierarchy 

6 The central areas show the most balanced situation 

At this point it is worth considering a further study, made of Edinburgh 
by Ronald Jones “ Again a careful method of delimiting centres was 
employed and a classification derived by a scattergiam of total floor space in 
each centre against the number of selected non convenience types of shop. 
Four grades (below the Edinburgh CBD) were identified and Grades, 1, 11 

” R Jon«(l967) Cenirit place theory and die tuer»rchy»nd lociuon of vboppmg centre* 
irtaciiy Edinburgh lent Br Geogr Sludy Group m Urban Geography Alpuu t>/ emtrat 
place theory and the etty m developing eotmtnet 
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table 6-2 Distribution of Melbourne's hierarch/ After ft J Johnston 119661 
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4A 

4B 

5 
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1 1 
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18 2 
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77 
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3 
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1 

7 

3 

3 

7 

2 

28 
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10 7 

7 1 

36 
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10 7 
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250 

7 1 

100 

4 1 
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10 

19 

3 
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10 

61 
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16 4 
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49 

14 7 

11 5 
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56 
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56 

16 7 
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8 
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61 

2 
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65 

18 1 

13 1 

82 

13 1 

13 1 

164 

100 

7 1 

18 


36 

17 

17 

22 

24 

19 

157 

2 

11 5 

35 

229 

10 9 

10 9 

14 0 

15 3 

12 1 

100 

8 1 

50 

12 

75 

23 

40 

37 

35 

40 

312 

2 

16 0 

39 

24 0 

74 

12 8 

11 9 

11 2 

12 8 

100 

Isolated 

182 

48 

225 

82 

3? 

92 

99 

584 

1343 

2 

13 5 

36 

16 8 

61 

24 

68 

73 

435 

100 

Percentage 
of total 13 0 

37 

18 1 

85 

53 

89 

99 

339 

100 


Note For each grade c! centre row 1 gives absolute frequences, row 2 gives percentages 


and II I were subdivided into groups a and b (figures 6 - 9 and 6 - 10) In con- 
sidering the distribution of these centres Jones notes the way in which the 
higher grade centres cluster around the CBD This he argues reflects far 
more of the city's population distribution of 40 years ago and illustrates the 
significance of inertia as a factor. The retail distribution has not been 
adjusted to suburban extension and this is possibly related to the nature of 
that extension itself by private developers and municipal authorities This 
means that in Edinburgh the hypotheses put forward by Johnston as to the 
distribution of high and low order centres in rela non to the city centre do not 
apply 

Jones concludes l n terms, therefore, of central place theory, it is difficult 
to discern any extensive fit between what might theoretically be expected 
and the aciuet distribution and hierarchical structure of suburban retail 
facilities in the city body 14 Moreover he goes on to question whether this is 
likely to be the case in Britain and introduces the problem raised by Parker 
that movement is related to the vagaries of the bus sen ice rather than to 
simple distance Moreover given the convergence of public transport 
towards the city centre then the only location where high grade subsidiary 
business districts can survive is precisely where they are located in 


* Jonri(lM7) 
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Fig ure 6-9 The identification of subsidiary business districts in Edinburgh After R 
Jones (1962) The basis is a scattergram of selected non convenience shopping facilities 
aga nst floor area The grades identified are shown Leith Walk INo 21 is given the grade 
1A to separate it from Central Leith The Edinburgh CBO is excluded 


Edinburgh where the incoming flows begin to converge at these minor, 
inner nodes The large outer suburban shopping centre is the product of the 
privately owned car and a footloose population. 

The conclusion from all these studies is not an easy one The notion of 
subsidiary business districts conforming neatly to the ranks of the urban 



(19671 
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hierarchy and disposed according to a hexagonal central place net has 
dearly to be abandoned. Every study which has been carried out carries the 
same conclusion and this applies not only to western cities but to non- 
western examples also, as mthestudy of Calcutta by A K. Dutt. ‘In contrast 
to Christaller's seven levels of central places, only four such levels exist in 
Calcutta. . .The norm of central places in Calcutta is 1:4. 18 36 which does 
not conform to any uniform ratio.’ 5 ’ The procedure of analysis by ranking of 
these districts, however, is clearly one to be adopted, but the explanation of 
the patterns is likely to be found in the complex of city growth, the segre- 
gation of its social areas and in consumer evaluation of the costs and means 
of travel and of the cheapness or prestige of shops 

Garner has also demonstrated that owing to the standard forces operative 
in competition for central land, the shops selling higher order goods 
dominate the centre and those selling lower order goods are relegated in 
turn to successively distant zones’* (figure 6— 1 1). This is in keeping with the 
analysis which will later be considered on urban land used m general 

3 The problems of cultural and behavioural variations 
Further limitations of the notion of the hierarchy itself have been forth- 
coming largely through investigations in the field of market research. Here 
the viewpoint has been that of the individual consumer as opposed to the 
aggregate or bundle of establishments at a centre from which consumer 
behaviour has been extrapolated. 

Donald L Thompson has maintained that all the geographical analyses, 
such as those discussed in this chapter, have a basic assumption which is'that 
the decision maker corresponds to the "economic man" in that an objective 
analysis of revenues and costs, satisfactions and dissatisfactions, utilities and 
disutilities and the maximization of the differences between the two lies at 
the heart of any decision to patronize one retail store rather than another.’” 
Thompson then argues that the sorts of phenomena which are to be 
explained, such as the distribution of retail sales, are ‘the result of the 
summed reactions of many individuals, each free to make his decision as he 
sees fit given the perceived and real constraints with which he may find 
himself faced’ Then, referring to Lynch’s work on The image of the city 0 
which demonstrates the way in which perception of the urban environment 
vanes between individuals, Thompson goes on to argue that the real key in 
retail research lies in behavioural studies 'the fundamental factor affecting 
the geographic distnbution of retailing is the manner in which consumers 
organize their perceptions of the external environment with which they 
are faced *' 

” A K. Duu (1969) Intra city hierarchy of central pliers Calcutta as a caw study Prof 
Ceogr * 1 , 18—22 

*BJ Gamer (1968). 97-1X4 

” ^ V. i nompson (WW) future directions in retail area research ‘Eton. 

** K Lynch (1960) The inagt of Ike etty (Cambridge Mass) 

*' D L Thompson (1966) 17 
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Pgurs 6-11: The structure ofintra metropolitan business districts After B J Gamer 
1 196Q The three graphs are equivalent to those which are used in figures 8-6 and 8-7 
on pages 190-1 In these cases A. B and C represent Regional, community and neigh 
bourhood business types respectively The presence and d stnbutiQn of businesses of 
these various orders is shown by ft. C and N respectively on the diagrams which repre- 
sent the regional, community and neighbourhood levels 
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Two studies can be quoted which have illustrated this point. The first is 
that of Murdie, significantly titled 'cultural differences in consumer 
travel’." Murdie studies consumer travel in an area of southwestern Ontario 
where there are two contrasted groups which he calls old order Mennonites 
and modem Canadians. The old order Mennonites form a relict element, 
equivalent to the Amish or Pennyslvania Dutch peoples of the United States 
They are the strictest preservers of the traditional ways 

In a standard analysis in central place terms a senes of regression analyses 
is carried out where the dependent variable is distance travelled to first 
choice centres and where a senes of independent va rubles is considered such 
as the number of central functions in the first and second choice centres, fre- 
quency of purchase, etc. The major explainer of distance travelled is the 
number of functions in the first choice centre in accordance with classical 
central place theory, but there are considerable differences between the two 
groups which are best illustrated by figures 6—12 and 6-13 showing con- 
trasts in travel for purchases of clothing and yard goods Here, whereas the 
outer range of modem Canadians increases -with the siie of centre visited . for 
the Mennonites it does not for the outer range is fixed at six miles. The old 
order Mennonites still wear the same clothes as their ancestors who came to 
the country. They have no interest in fashion. They buy their clothes, there- 
fore, locally at the nearest point. New fashions coming into an area reach 
the regional capital first and are thence diffused down the hierarchy so that 
the fust contact of the countryside with the new fashions is in the largest city. 
But this whole process is meaningless to the Mcnnonite people. One could 
argue that their cultural inheritance has transformed a good from a high to 
a low order or ‘one may conclude that the central place importance has 
virtually no effect on distance travelled by the old order Mennonites for 
these goods'" and that ‘socio-economic influences on relative mobility, as 
these are reflected in differences in the levels of space preferences attained 
by different consumers, must be considered in more heterogeneous areas.' 44 
Or. in other words, the perception of the consumer is a vital factor. 

This idea has been best developed in a senes of papers by Rushton and 
others 45 An investigation into the dispersed farm population of Iowa 41 was 
designed to consider the spatial behaviour of consumers by examining the 
assumption, implicit in central place theory, that people will travel shorter 
distances for those goods and services which occur with the greatest fre- 
quency It is argued that the above assumption . together with the hypothesis 
that many goods and services have similar thresholds and ranges (i e. trait 


° R A Murdie (1965) Cultural different .n consumer travel Eton Ctagr 61,111. 

" R A Murdie (196S) Jit 44 R A Murdie (1965). 233. 

® R.G GoUedge. G Rushton and W, A Y. Clark (1966) Some spatial characteristics of 
■ossa's dispersed lam population and then implication fot the group mg of central plate furve 
ru»u Exon. Ccogr 41,961 See also G Rushton (1966) 5pan a] pattern of grocery purchases 
by the Iowa rural population t font lou* Stud. Bus Eton . Neur Senes 9. 

44 R.G CoRedge. C Rushton and W. A Y Clark (1966) 
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complexes occur), is the rationale for inferring behaviour from the distribu- 
tion and frequency of occurrence of central place functions. This in turn is 
the basis for the ranking of goods and services into district grades 
The study deals with two sets of data, the distance of travel for maximum 
purchase and nearest purchase of thirty three goods A considerable degree 
of flexibility in the purchase characteristics of some goods was shown by 
analysis of standard deviations from mean distances travelled, but the crux 
of the study was a rank correlation between order of entry of goods by 
distance to maximum purchase centre and by distance to nearest purchase 
town (table 6— 3). The correlation coeffificients derived were 0 23 and 0 32, 
neither of which were significant at the 0 01 level of confidence. It is 
apparent from this result that lowans do not always make their maximum 

table 6-3 Bank correlation ol functions by older of entry distance to mawmum put 
chase town and distance to nearest purchase town Iowa data After R G Go/ledge. G 
Rushton endW A Y Clark (t966l 
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purchases at the nearest available location. A further attempt to group 
‘functions* by distances travelled for maximum purchase using standard 
statistical grouping procedures produced seven ‘ranks’ which did not 
provide a means of distinguishing the conventional functional contrast of 
the village, town and city. 

The conclusions of the study are that detailed information on expenditure 
patterns deduced from the occurrence of functions, does not agree with 
direct interview results, and that ‘the grouping of central place functions on 
the basis of travel behaviour produces a different ordering of functions than 
grouping on the basis of occurrence of functions.’ 47 This type of study leads 
to the sort of impasse with which the preceding chapter concluded. Rushton 
writes ‘Central place theory is only one of the many areas of human 
geography where assumptions about the spatial behaviour patterns of 
individuals are incorporated in explanations of spatial structure.' 4 ’ This is a 
‘chicken and the egg' type of problem; which comes first the city system or 
the patterns of behaviour of individuals? 

At this point it is worth introducing the work that has been carried out to 
place the definition of shopping trade areas, or urban spheres, on a basis 
more in line with consumer behaviour. The earliest attempts were simply 
deterministic and formulated in the terms of gravity models. The most well 
known is Reilly s Law of Retail Gravitation which is usually given in the 
form* 


£6 


Where Bb is the break point between city A and city B in miles from B, i e 
B’s sphere of influence; Dab is the distance between A and B m miles, and 
Pa, Pb are ihe populations of A and B respectively Huff was responsible for 
restating this in probabilistic terms on the basis that the likelihood of a 
consumer going to any centre is based on the number of items required and 
ihe effort and expense which has has to make From these two variables Huff 
derived an expression 



Where P (Cy) vs the probability of consumer at a given point of origin * 
travelling to a given shopping centrey; Sj is the area of selling space devoted 
to the sale of a particular class of goods by shopping centre^; Tij is the travel 


*' R C Galled ge c Rush (on «nd W A V <3«>l (1966) 

44 G Rushton (1969) Analysis of spatial behaviour by revelled space preference Ann 
Avar Am Ctagr 59,591 For the comments lhat follow see D L Huff(196S) A probability 
analysts of ihoppmg centre trade areas Land Eton S9, 81 
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time involved in getting from a consumer's travel base « to shopping centrej; 
an dX is a parameter to be estimated empirically to reflect the effect of travel 
time on various kinds of shopping trips. If P ( Cij ) is calculated for a series of 
points of origin (i) then isopleths. or equiprobability contours. can be drawn 
for each of the centres (;). A trade area can be identified by isolating points 
where the same equiprobability contours from different centres intersect 


4 Problems derived from extended approaches 

But these attempts to move from deterministic to probabilistic interpreta- 
tion although taking in consumer behaviour still assume the given pattern of 
central places and indeed make assumptions, such as the relevance of travel 
time or distance, which seems not to be confirmed by Rushton’s work. Thus 
we are brought back to the problem of behaviour in relation to central 
places. One cannot assume that either one came first for behaviour patterns 
and the distribution of places are fundamentally interdependent and ‘in the 
context of ongoing spatial processes, behavioural charges may call forth 
structural changes, as well as the converse.' 4 ’ This situation creates critical 
problems for investigations which view central place systems independently 
of consumer behaviour, but equally it presents problems to investigations of 
consumer behaviour which accept a given distribution of central places in 
relation to which behaviour patterns are described 

The two elements which have been introduced into this chapter have pro- 
vided the bases for much of the work, derived from central place ideas, 
which has exercised geographers in recent years. These elements are the 
extension of the retail gravity concept to provide basic models for regional 
planning and the ever deepening concern with a behavioural approach as 
explanation is sought by moving from the aggregate scale of central place 
theory to the level of the individual and the way he perceives and uses the city 
system These two developments are briefly discussed below, although it 
must be recorded that each has an extensive literature which it is outside the 
scope of this volume to explore 

a Aggregate models derived from central place principles 
Regardless of ihe divergence of individual actions from those predicted by 
the central place model, orders of towns can be effectively identified and the 
operation of the constraints of threshold and range remains meaningful at 
the general scale. At such a scale, therefore, the tenets of the model may be 
used for prediction and hence for planning, much of which has to remain at 
an aggregate level. Lakshamanan and Hansen's retail potential model* 
is presented here in the form set out by the UK Department of the 


” B 1 L Berry (1968) A aymhcaia of formal and functional region! umg a gmrr 
theory of human behaviour pin IV, ch»p«r 3 of B J L Berry and D F Marble, 
(1968) Spatial anal ‘ 

"TR Lakahan 
Inst PlnnnSl. 134 
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Environment.* 1 The problem is to estimate the durable sales potential of a 
shopping centre This is taken to be a function of its own site, the size and 
prosperity of its population catchment and its spatial relation to competing 
shopping facilities In this context the sue modified by income levels to give 
deployable expenditure can be equated with the threshold principle while 
competition from other centres represents the idea of range. The basic 
formulation is that of the gravity model with the region divided into a 
number of arbitrary zones as opposed to spheres of influence. 


SAL, = ZRSP. 


ATR * 
T,f 

r ATR\ 


Where SAL, represents durable sales at centre j, RSfi, the retail spending 
power in zone i, A TR, , ATR *. the attraction indices for centres j and A; T v . 
T*. the interzonal travel time between zone t and centre j and zone ( and 
centre k. and a, b are constants. 

Before this can be run the various terms need to be defined, for example a 
measure of the attraction index has to be devised and travel times deter- 
mined The problems these cause will not be discussed since the concern 
here is with the nature of the concept rather than the technical problems of 
making it operauonat Moreover, to a large extent the area of enquiry moves 
into that of regional planning rather than urban geography (although the 
boundaries between the two are more arbitrary than meaningful) Again, 
the introduction of this model is not a point of departure for embarking on 
the provision of a text in the building, calibration and operation of planning 
models, an obvious task in itself, 1 * but rather to indicate one of the ways in 
which central place theory has played a part in generating models basic to 
contemporary regional planning. 


b Consumer behaviour 

If the planner has made considerable use of models derived from central 
place theory the geographer seemed at one stage to have reached an 
impasse most central place studies were regarded simply as descriptive and 
not as explanatory The discrepancy between action as predicted by central 
place theory and behaviour in the real world situation provided the basis for 
the resolution of this impasse. The work of geographers such as Murdie and 
Rushton (see pp. 122 ff ) backed by a major change in human geography 
itself towards a behavioural approach.** has generated a considerable range 

” Department of Environment (1 973) Using predielne models forstruelure plans(lAindon 

HMSO) 

u See lor example. G Chadwick (1971) A system* treat of planning (London), and I 
Miner (1972) Analyluol models for urban and regional planning (Newton Abbo.) 

” K Co* and R G Golledge()969) Problems of behavioural geography North Western 
Ciwv.Bepr e/Ceogr Res Senes 1? (Evanston lllmon) For a much earlier statement at the 
begmn mg of this development see W Kirt(l9S2) Historical geography and iheconerpt of the 
behavioural environment Indian Geographical Society Sitter Jubilee Sentence and N 
Subrahmanyan Memorial Volume 
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of studies in consumer behaviour. This has meant a fundamental change in 
the scate of analysis from the city in the region to the individual in his 
’environment': the new approach is usually called ’cognitive behavioural’ 
’The cognitive behavioural approach to location theory and consumer 
behaviour is a synthetic framework, starting with the individual decision 
maker as the basic unit of analysis. The individual’s behaviour is viewed as a 
function of the environmental situation and the decision making processes 
with respect to the environment. In contrast to the deterministic location 
theory framework which makes a set of assumptions that factors out the 
processes of human decision making, the cognitive behavioural approach 
specifically focuses upon the nature of the decision making process and the 
parameters which determine us outcome.’ 54 The long quotation from R. M 
Downs can be used to isolate four aspects of this approach which although 
separated are closely interlinked and overlap. 55 These are: 


(0 Motivation, goals and attitudes The whole question of what motivates 
the shopper is paramount for this determines consequent attitudes and 
goals. If the individual seeks to minimize costs then time will be spent 
‘shopping around’ to find the cheapest source of goods On the other hand a 
wealthy, or lazy, shopper might be content with the nearest source. Yet 
another person might look on shopping as a basis for socializing and choose 
the friendliest shop In more general terms it is possible to adopt Wolpert's 
conclusion that the concept of the spatial satisficer appears more descrip- 
tively accurate of the behavioural patterns of the sample population than 
the normative concept of economic man The individual is adaptively or 
intendedly rational rather than omnisciently rational. 55 


(i») Decision-making and preference studies The motives and attitudes of 
the consumer have to be translated into action and this is done via a 
decision making process in which various desiderata are played off against 
each other. In short, each shopper will have a preference stiucture derived 
from basic attitudes and this can be represented by a series of cognitive 
categories such as cost (cheap- dear); distance (near- far), variety (good 
range of goods - poor range of goods), and so on 


(m) Perception. Between the preference structure of an individual and the 
actual choice tn the real world will intervene the individual’s perception of 
the various shopping centres This will depend not simply on abstract 
preferences but on a whole range of other influences including past 
experience 


(iv) Search procedures and teaming processes No individual will have 

“ R M Down* (1970) The cognitive «niewre of »n urban ihoppmg centre Environment 
and Behaviour 2(1) 1S-S9 

n 1 would like (O thank Dr N J William* for kelp in preparing <hu material 
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perfect knowledge of an area on which to base decisions. There will be 
rather a continuing process of learning and of comparing centres During 
this phase successive searches will probably be made to find those shops or 
centres most in accord with preferences." Here the problem Is that such a 
process will culminate in habit which might become out of phase with 
changing reality, and. until it is complete or rigidilied into habit, the 
actual behaviour of the individual may not be a confirmation of the pre- 
ferences held. 

Given the four aspects of a cognitive behavioural approach it will be 
increasingly apparent that the critical issue becomes the techniques of 
measurement which have to be devised in order to evaluate behaviour. An 
example from Downs will sen e as an illustration of this sort of work M A real 
difficulty is that as deeper comprehension of com pi ex behas iour is sought so 
investigation merges into the work of the psychologist concerned with 
human motivation and choice. The basic problem presented by Downs was 
to access the image of a shopping centre held by a group of shoppers, the 
hypothesis to be tested in more general terms relating to the way a segment 
of the spatial environment was evaluated. 

In order to achieve this Downs made use of the semantic differential 
devised by C. Osgood to measure the connotativc meanings of concepts in 
what he termed ’semantic space.' 1 ’ In its application in this case it operates 
by asking respondents to assess the shopping centre in relation to a series of 
bipolar attributes. Nine cognitive categories were hypothesised with four 
attributes in each category giving a total of thirty six in the total scale. The 
nine categories wctc: price; structure and design; ease of internal movement 
and parking; visual appearance; reputation, range of goods, service; 
shopping hours, atmosphere. The breakdown of one of these categories into 
the four attributes can be given as an exampte 
Structure and design 

well designed badly designed 

simple layout complicated layout 

designed with shopper in mind not designed with shopper in mind 
wide pavements nanow pavements 

Each respondent was asked to assess the centre on a seven point scale 
ranged between the two extremes thus- 

well designed badly designed 

I I I I 1-1 I 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Respondents placed a mark at what they thought to be the appropriate 

" R C GoUedge and t- A Brawn (I9S7) Search teaming and the market decision 
process Ceogra/Uka AnnaUr. Sentt 8 49, I17-t4 
" R M Downs (1970) 

iu" C j 0,f|0od C 5uc,lndp Tannenbaum(1957) Tkt measurtmml o/mcaamg (Urbina 
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point. A mark between 2 and 3 would indicate that the centre was adjudged 
to be only fairly well designed. Each response was given a value and 
accordingly means and standard deviations for each attribute were cal- 
culated In addition the total responses for each scale were correlated with 
the total responses for all other scales and a 36 X 36 matrix compiled 
Downs then factor- analyzed the matrix to give the principal factors con 
tamed— that is, how the image of the shopping centre was structured 
Reviewing these findings Downs concluded that the image of a downtown 
shopping centre is composed of eight cognitive categories which, arranged 
in order of descending importance, are: 

1 Service quality 

2 Pnce. 

3 Structure and design. 

4 Shopping hours 

5 Internal pedestrian movement 

6 Shop range and quality 

7 Visual appearance 

8 Traffic conditions 

He then divided these into those related to the retail establishments them 
selves (1 , 2. 4 and 6), and those related to the structure and function of the 
shoppmgcentre<3. 5, 7 andS) There is here a most significant movement 
from the simplistic assumptions of central place theory to the derivation of 
the base on which people behave. Even so there is a considerable way to go 
beyond this The image needs to be collapsed in terms of social groups, age 
group, type of residence and all the various characteristics of the popula 
tion Nader concludes a paper on socio-economic status and consumer 
behaviour, by demonstrating differences in expenditure pattern to type of 
house and the ownership of a car ** 

In order to avoid one of the major poblems of the semantic differ- 
ential— the arbitrary selection of categories by the investigator, — ir is pos- 
sible to employ personal construct theory.*' Very briefly, in this sort of 
operation the respondent is given three towns or shopping centres and asked 
to nominate the two most similar The criterion of differentiation is then 
ascertained and built into the semantic differential so that the categories are 
constructed from the experience of people rather than imposed by the pre 
conceptions Df the investigator. 

The introduction of personal construct theory implies that Downs's prob- 
lem was relatively simple in that he was concerned with the evaluation of 
attitudes to one centre only, whereas in most investigations the task is to 
unravel the attitudes which led to the decision to select one out of a number 

M G A N»der(l969) Socio-economic M*tus Jind toraunti bch»«iour Urban Studies 6, 
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of possible centres. To achieve this geographers have resorted to attitude 
tests which were initially derived for work in social and educational 
psychology. The scaling of attitudes is usually accomplished by means of 
Likert or Thurstone scales based on the expression of agreement or disagree- 
ment to prepared statements. But this is a complex technical area and 
reference to appropriate literature is the only course here.* 5 

This discussion has been directed towards indicating the nature of work in 
the field of consumer behaviour and the nature of the techniques which have 
been employed. The geographer faces very severe problems tn this area for 
as the scale is enlarged to become that of the individual consumer so the 
study becomes more psychological than spatial.” Nevertheless the imptica 
tions of the cognitive behavioural approach to traditional geographical 
problems are far-reaching. ‘There is no doubt that as a general framework it 
will aid us immensely in the search for law fulness and regularity underlying 
shopping patterns . . . and it will he of fundamental importance in con- 
structing theories about spatial behaviour. It will, however, take a very long 
time to reach this level of sophistication *** It is the aggregate of multiplicity 
of individual decisions which underpins the patterns of central places- as is 
so often the case, the geographer’s basic dilemma is one of the scale at which 
he wishes to work, his difficulty is to reconcile work at a variety of scales on 
the same problem. 

If central place studies are beginning to consider consumer behaviour, 
there is as yet little attention devoted to the behaviouT of the entrepreneur . 
Lewis” has attempted demonstrate how entrepreneurial interpretation of 
opportunities available can be seen in the context of part time operation of 
functions. Barton has approached the same problem in a different way by 
examining the development of the central place system or the creation of 
centrality She concludes the 'exchange and the entrepreneurial role are 
basic features of the achievement of centrality. The entrepreneur occupies 
an instituuonal niche created by the existence of comparative advantages 
and imperfect competition. As a result, places achirv e excess importance, or 
centrality, by virtue of capturing a role in exchange’.” 

Certainly if the geographer is going to involve himself in studies of the w ay 
the whole central place system is perceived by the individual consumer, he 

“ The two key work! are R Liken (193!). A technique for the measurement of altitudes 
Arcbncs e/ftjckoisgj 140 L. Thuntone and E. Chare (1 929) Tke mnnronral afaWtudi 
(Chicago) Foe a ten in behavioural research see F N Kerhnger (19691 ftnradulroai «/ 
kehossournt research (London) 

“ For an indication of «eoek by psychologists see H M Proshansky W. H t nelson and L. 
C Pivhn editors (1970) Enxrronmcntal psychology man and krs physical uttrrsgtTrcnrharV) 
and (or an example of the architects mrcresiseej Lang C Burnette. VV Malcski and D 
\ actum editors (1974) Designing for Samoa ftrlantr architecture and ike bckactoml 
science i (Stroudsburg Pennsylvania) 

** B J Garner (1970) Towards a belter undemanding o( shopping patients in R H 
Osborne F A Barnes and J CDootnlarop editors o( Ceogru phicml essays m honour of K C 
Edmcrdt (,Not.un%ha.my 

*■ C R Lewts(1970) See also T L. Bet! S R- Lae her and G Rnshton(1974) dosteringof 
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must also develop studies, on the lines of those concerned with the policy of 
firms in industrial location, which take account of the decisions by entre- 
preneurs to develop types of establishments in particualar towns. 

5 Problems of historical change and the central place system 
There is another scries of problems that is associated with central place 
theory as the model Christaller presented is a deterministic economic model 
and allows for very little historical variance to be introduced The material 
considered in this chapter might well lead to one of the dangers noted at the 
outset, for towns are not places solely for the satisfaction of economic 
demands. There is a wide variety of other demands, administrative, social, 
cultural, all of which have an influence on location and size. Many of these 
are derived from the past, a feature self evident in such centres as Florence 
Or Canterbury but also applicable on a minor scale Even without these 
marked examples the evolutionary element has to be built In and a chance or 
random process substituted for the simple determinism of Christaller. To 
some extent this has been envisaged by a change to the employment of a 
probability (stochastic) approach to the generation of settlement patterns, 47 
though the 'explanatory' element in these studies remains slight. 

The actual process by which the city system is built up, however, is an area 
of enquiry which appears to offer a fair possibility of generalization once 
these inhibiting conditions are removed In most cases it can be argued that 
at an early stage in the development of a city system, the competition and 
interaction between the centres, which is postulated as a necessary condition 
of central place systems, did not obtain What did rule was the principle of 
separation whereby each centre served a surrounding area but Jack of com- 
munications prevented competition and each centre was at a similar level 

Guitenberg has characterized this as a situation with 'distributed 
facilities’. 64 that is, where the vanous urban facilities are distributed accord- 
ing to population in a system where little interaction takes place This same 
situation has been envisaged by Webb 65 who postulated two theoretical 
viewpoims._under which the phenomena of urban function may be 
developed These Jie termed 'isolated urban society’ and 'integrated urban 
society' Jn the first, there arc differentiated functions but no contact; in the 
second, full communication "and free exchange of goods As an example of 
the first condition. Von Thiinen'sisolated city is used and it is suggested that 
ifthisucutofffrom all others then each city would of necessity duplicate the 
same services, all other things being equal Attempting to cite an example, 
Webb takes up pre industrial western society and maintains that ‘existing in 

>1 R Morrill (1962) Simulation of central place patterns over time in K Norborg editor 
(1962) ICUtymp urbongeogr Lund I960 109 R Morrill (1965) Migration and the Spread 
and growth of urban settlement ILtutd) C Ol»on(1967) Central place systems spatial inter 
action and stochastic processes Reg Set Assoc Pap 18, IS 

a A Z Gtiltenbergf CiVftan structure atRftrrfrangrvnrft f rim inst Auto £$,104 

•» John W Webb(l959) Banc concepts m the analysis of small urban centres of Minetotx 
Ann Assoc Ant Ceogr 49, 55 
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comparative isolation one from the other, there was often little contact of 
economic significa nee between the urban places of medieval Europe.’’® 

But even if economic organization was rudimentary, there was still a need 
for political and administrative control which in a ‘pre- industrial' stage was 
usually dominant over economic relations. This political control was often 
exercised from a single centre which was the epitome of the folk culture and 
which thus attained a pre eminence above a multiplicity of cities of the 
same low order, that is, it occupied a primate position. But economic 
development, the thickening of the whole web of economic activity which 
accompanies the process of urbanization, together wuh advances in com 
mumcation techniques, led to interaction between these distributed points 
and to the possibility of a selected few being vested with higher order services 
by virtue of their nodahty. 

At this point one can introduce the ideas of primary and secondary urban- 
ization It is possible that this move towards discrimination between centres 
had already been partly anticipated by the creation of hierarchy of 
administrative centres related to the primate capital and the two emergent 
town systems, one based on economic activity, the other on political 
organization, do not mesh The result is a haphazard system of towns, 
‘rotten boroughs and ‘ancient cities’, with important administrative but 
negligible economic functions, and large ‘urban areas' important econom 
ically but not otherwise. Further developments result in a sorting out of this 
situation, mainly, but not solely, in economic terms, though nearly all 
countries show that this sorting is far from complete. 

This analysis is in line with that of Guttenberg who argues that 
transportation is the means by which the distributed features become'undis 
tnbuted or related to a different ordering principle. Transportation 
decisions 'will result in a constantly changing structure with the emphasis 
shifting along the continuum between the situation with highly distributed 
centres to the situation wuh one major undistributed function.'" 
Lukermann argues in a similar way, identifying three elements in urban 
systems analysis hierarchy, nodahty and circulation Nodahty is identified 
as 'a behavioural act of man, not simply a geometric point or a circulation 
intersect. In behavioural terms a nodal location is that place where the 
individual has ihe greatest freedom to interact. Such a definition involves 
both population density and areal accessibility, as well as functional avail 
ability Expressed in locational terms, nodahty and hierarchy are 
conceptually analagous. A spatial hierarchy is the specification of a nodal 

In the above 'the greatest freedom of the individual to interact' is very 
near to many of the ideas in the aspaual concepts of the process of urbaniza- 
tion already considered in chapter 2. and the two aspects are thus brought 
together The generalized pattern is revealed as a senes of isolated centres 
being brought into interaction through the operation of the circulation 

* John W W,bb (I9S9) S6 
n A Z. Guttenberg (I960). 109 
" F LuVermann ( 1966) II 
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manifold and from that interaction a hierarchical situation appears. 

This is in line with the present author's work in Wales.” There the Anglo- 
Norman conquest introduced the castle town or bastide into a non-urban- 
tted folk society where the mote towards urbanization was but incipient. 
There was no primary urbanization , no epitome of the folk cul ture, but only 
secondary urbanization and this created a series of military centres isolated 
amid an alien population and in an area of fragmented topography. But 
with the breakdown of isolation through the increase of transport facilities, 
differentiation became apparent. At first, this is represented in adminis- 
trative terms, for government was the prime urban function and a hierarchy 
of administrative centres emerges, but one clearly reflecting the older 
military situation rather than the newer evolving economic one. The result is 
a period of transition or change until, by the end of the eighteenth century, a 
sorting out has taken place and a discemible'economic’ hierarchy is present. 

It is clear that this process of development is seldom uninterrupted and 
complete, and any nation or area can go through the same process more 
than once. Thus in Wales a degree of equilibrium had barely been attained 
before the beginnings of iron working and coal mining in the mid- 
eighteenth century (or. to put it another way. the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution) resulted in the generation of a whole new series of unifunctional 
settlements. The mining village is the epitome of the unifunctional 'node' 
dominated by the principle of separation. But interaction was now quicker 
and the patterns of circulation exercised a discriminatory influence on these 
nodes, creating the degrees of nodality which have resulted in a hierarchical 
arrangement of contemporary centres, that is one where towns can be 
ascribed to fairly clearly stepped grades or ranks. 

The present urban system of Wates is a complete mix. resultant from the 
partial integration of two phases of development, neither of which has 
been completely consummated, worked out in terms of contemporary 
technological, economic and social characteristics But if the complexity be 
disregarded, then the basic sequence can be understood m the terms 
outlined above. In this context the ‘primate situation' is not regarded as 
inherent in the scheme at no time in Wales has there been a primate city. It 
is. however, interesting to speculate that the tendency to equilibrium which 
is envisaged in the climax ph asc need not lead to a sit uation exclusively hier- 
archical in terms of the definition given above, and depending upon 
economic and cultural conditions, one could envisage the process leading to 
an arrangement in accord with either the 'law of the primate city' or the 
'rank-size rule". This would depend on the exact nature of the interaction 
betwren primary and secondary urbanization and between the develop- 
mental sequence outlined above. The aim here is not to postulate an 
abstract but unreal situation but to generalize the processes that have 
produced the wide range of variant conditions which now obtain 

failure of an orihogenetic city to emerge in Wales and the complete 
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dominance of secondary urbanization is simply revealed in the fact that 
Wales had no capital city until 1955 when the opposition of the folk-culture 
was finally overcome by the reality of the present economic situation 
A situation has now been reached where it is possible to suggest the main 
controls of urban location as they have been set out in the last four chapters 
The accompanying diagram (figure 6-14) attempts to portray a con- 
ceptual framework which summarizes the various influences on the 
locational pattern. The urban system (5) is conceived as being created at 
tune fj through a phase of genesis (P,). The system itself becomes rapidly 
composed of two elements, one a set of towns owing their origin to special 
functions with peculiar locational demands, the other a set of towns owing 
their growth to central place functions derived from general regional 
demand. These are intimately related for their complex interaction 
produces an urban set (Si). This net is then itself subject to the continuing 
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modification brought about by two seu of influences. The first of these is the 
economic, technological and organizational changes which progressively 
bring new pressures to bear. Thus changes in transport techniques or the 
productivity of agriculture will influence the system. The second set of 
influences are closely related and could be included under the same general 
heading. These arc the series of minor exogenous influences which, except 
in very unusual cases, continually affect the system. 

The system therefore, is never a closed system but remains open (S^) The 
minor or long term slow changes can be absorbed into the system without 
signs of discontinuity but in most areas there occur major changes and hence 
major exogenous interpolations which arc clearly related to specific new 
urban roles with specific and new locational demands. This can involve the 
creation of an unconformable urban net (/*). There follows a period of 
rapid adjustment with marked fluctuations in the rank position of towns in 
the system until, through the revised pattern of regional demand, a 
modified system (Sj) is produced. Once more this is subject to minor inter- 
polations and will react to technological and organizational change. The 
present city system, therefore, is seen as a momentary still in a moving 
picture in the true context of ‘sequent occupance’. It is the product of the 
interaction of a series of time and place related actsof growing and declining 
towns 

There are other theoretical formulations which can be linked with the 
scheme outlined. The whote process of town founding can be conceived as 
an innovation and the subsequent development as a diffusion process 
Hagerstrand's three stages in the process’* are very similar to the stages of 
'town genesis', ‘transition and sorting’, and 'climax’ that have been outlined 
for the Welsh system and indicated in more generalized form on figure 
6 - 14 . Each major phase has many analogies with the way in which the avail 
able space and economic potential are eventually taken into the urban 
service network and the way in which ihis network increase in density. Again 
the patterns of urban-industrial growth in a cumulative fashion set out by 
Fred,’* and considered earlier, can be associated wiih the way in which the 
initial creations of a genetic phase can effectively remain the major foci by 
the positive influence of self-sustaining growth rather than by the sole opera 
tion of external circulation 

Lampard 76 in considering urban systems introduces the two notions of 
morphostasis and morphogenesis. Morphostasis represents the result of 
’deviation counteracting feedback networks* or ‘a most probable state under 
constraint* Morphogenesis is a deviation amplifying process, giving an 
open ended development with no evident tendency to entropy. Lampard 
quotes Maruyama 77 as concluding that every system, including city systems, 

7 » T Higentrand(1952) The propagation of innovation waves LunJStmt Ceogr Sir B 
Human Crognphy*. 16-17 

71 See chapter 3 page Si 

n E Lampard f 1968) The evoKmgsyvemofcmesiniheUnned Slates inH S Perloffand 
L Wingo, Jr .editors (1968) htuts m urfcan tconomict. 98-100 (Baltimore) 
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is made up of sub systems variously manifesting deviation correcting or 
amplifying processes whose prevalent effect will either tend to return the 
whole to morphostasis or transform it by morphogenesis. To some extent the 
genetic phase, the major exogenous interpolations, envisaged in figure 
6-14 represent transformations by morphogenesis, the emerging city 
systems within phases of transition represent morphostasis Generalizations 
which argue for increasing entropy in a city sj stem — that is the movement of 
the system to a more uniform and less random form— are only acceptable 
for certain selected phases or periods, no universal process can be isolated 
The conclusions set out above are, to a degree, confirmed by Robson in 
his book Urban growth. After examining the growth of British towns during 
the nineteenth century, Robson concludes' the details of the spatial patterns 
can only be interpreted in terms of the particular factor endowments and 
historical events which underlaid the growth of certain towns and the decay 
of others These endowments and events epitomize the consequences of 
major exogeneoux interpolation into the system of cities. The remainder of 
Robson's book seeks to demonstrate that ‘the diffusion of entrepreneurial 
innovations through a set of nineteenth century cities may well be charac- 
terized by a simultaneous process of hierarchical space jumping from larger 
to smaller cities and of localized spread outwards from regions) centres Jn 
essence this is a version of the cumulative character already considered as 
part of the way in which the city system grows. Robson's study adds both 
depth and elegance to previous work but provides no novel basis for synthe 
sizing urban growth. 


6 Conclusion 

The situation, whereby classical central place concepts are increasingly 

revealed as inadequate, which has been sketched in this chapter may now be 

summarized as follows 

1 Hexagonal lattices have nowhere been convincingly demonstrated and 
even regularities have only been tentatively demonstrated. 

2 A hierarchical structuring holds good only over limited and homoge- 
neous areas, the aggregation of areas masks this structuring. 

3 Studies of the perception and use of centres by individuals have not 
demonstrated that their behaviour is in accord with that predicted by 

4 The economic deterministic character of central place theory, just as it 
takes no account of individual perception, allows no room for the 
random disturbances brought into play in the historical past and which 
are still relevant to modem conditions 

5 The restriction of central place analysis solely to economic tertiary 
services represents an abstraction from the reality of city locations where 
a wide variety of other activities are performed and exert a marked 
influence 


” B T Robson (1973) Urban growth 
” B T Robson (1973). 186 
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To a large extent the changes in the nature of urban geography identified 
in Chapter 1 have, over the last decade, directed interest away from conven- 
tional central place studies. Modern urban geography when it emerged in 
the late 1 950’s and in the 1 960‘s was dominated, virtually created, by central 
place theory. In 1962 Bunge could write, 'if it were not for the existence of 
central place theory, it would not be possible to be so emphatic about the 
existence of a theoretical geography . this author is of the opinion that 
the initial and growing beauty of central place theory is geography's finest 
intellectual product ' !0 . But now very little research takes the theory as 
its major theme It was. of course, very much part of the quantitative, 
empirical, positivist tradition which has waned over and against both behav- 
ioural approaches and welfare orientated investigation, and indeed against 
what is called ‘applied geography' It is possible, therefore, to identify three 
offshoots of the central place tradition in urban geography: 

] Marketing geography. This is the main areas of ‘application’ where 
most studies have to take into consideration the central place system, 
and where some are based on it". Certainly in this chapter the develop 
mem of supermarkets and hypermarkets has not been considered 
although they are how critical elements in the retail system and have 
considerable impact on the internal patterning of the city (see Chap 12 
p 319) 

2 Rural deprivation. The academic identification of hierarchical levels or 
continua has given way to the measurement of deprivation created by 
differential access to goods and services which are only available at 
aggregated places The more specialized the good or service the more 
distant it becomes to peripheral populations or, in central place terms, 
range increases as higher thresholds have to be attained This is then 
exacerbated by disadvantage The traditional ecological structuring 
elements of society, socio economic status, life cycle and ethnicity, 
accentuate disadvantage. Thus the poor, immobile elderly suffer 
greatest from lack of access to essential services This becomes an urban 
feature, too, as the ultra urban system of central places discriminates to 
the same degree as the inter urban system. This problem is taken up 
again in chapter 15 

3 Optimization studies The applied aspect of revealed deprivation 
appears in studies designed to optimize the distribution of goods and 
services to a given population". Many problems which exercise welfare 

10 W Bunge (1962) Theoretical geography (Lurvd) 129 
•’ R L Davies (1976) Marketing geography (London) 

J A Dawson (1979) The marketing enuronmcnt (London) 

J A Dawson and D A Kirby(1979) Small scale relating m the U K (Farnborough) 

« Far a general imrv tee D M Smith (1977) Human geography a welfare approach 
Chap 11, Location and allocation problems vbai should go where 

For some specific siudies see C W Shannon n al (1969) The concept of distance as a 
factor in accessibility and utiluation of health care Medical Care Heteeu. 26. US-161 

C W Shannon et aJ (1975) A method for evaluating the geographic accessibility of 
health services Professional Geographer. 27. 50-36 
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geographers, and those, too, who are more generally concerned with 
welfare, anse out of the management of the central place system and the 
pay offs between range and threshold. The viability of rural schools, 
access to special hospitals, the satiations in the prices of goods: all these 
are, at least in part, problems of the central place system. 

Notes on further reading 

The main references on consumer behaviour are included in the footnotes 
but the following are most useful* 

Davies. R. L. (1973): Patterns and profiles of consumer behaviour. Untv 
Newcastle on Tyne, Dept Ceogr., Res Senes 10. 

Davies. R. L (1976)* Marketing geography with special reference to 
retailing (London) 

Downs. R M. (1970) "Hie cogmtiie structure of an urban shopping centre 
(see footnote 54) 

Williams, N J (1979)* The definition of shopper types as an aid in the 
analysis of spatial consumer behaviour Ttjdseh voor econ en soc 
geog . 70. 157-163 
More general works are* 

Cox, K and Golledge, R. C (1969) Problems of behavioural geography 
(see footnote 34). 

Downs. R M (1970). Geographic space perception* past approaches and 

future prospects, in Progr in Geogr 2 (London). 

Foxall, G. R. (1977) Consumer behaviour (Cambridge). 

Gold, J. R. (1980) dn introduction to behavioural geography (Oxfotd) 
The study of Welsh towns by the author attempts to outline the growth of a 
system of ciues 

Carter, H (1969) The grout h of the Welsh city system (Cardiff). 

Morrill’s study of part of Sweden should also be read: 

Momll.R L (1966) Migration and the spread and growth of urban settle 

ment Lund Stud Geogr Serves B Hum Geogr 26. 

Robson’s study is now the best complete work Dn cily growth 
Robson. B T (1973) Urban grouth an approach (see footnote 78) 
Other relevant studies are 

Lampard, E (1968), The evolving system or cities in the United States (see 
footnote 76 and further studies across p 141) 

Madden. C H (1956) Some spatial aspects of urban growth in the United 
States Econ Decel and Cult Change 4, 386. 

Thompson. W R (1965) A preface to urban economics (Baltimore), 
chapter 1 . Economic growth and development: processes, stages and 
determinants 

The most useful study utilizing the notion of entropy in settlement systems is* 
Scmple.R K andGolledge, R. G (1970): An analysis of entropy changes in 
a settlement pattern over time. Econ Ceogr 46, 157. 
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Studies of intra- urban business districts are- 

Berry. B. J. L (1962). The commercial structure of American cities a 
review (see footnote 25) 

Caro], H. (I960) The hierarchy of central functions within the city (see 
footnote 22) 

Dutt, A K (1969) Intra city Hierarchy of central places Calcutta as a case 
study (see footnote 37) 

Gamer. B J (1966). The internal structure of retail nucleations (see foot 
note 13) 

Johnston. R J (1966) The distribution of an intra metropolitan central 
place hierarchy in Melbourne (see footnote 33) 

Jones. R (1967) Central place theory and the hierarchy and location of 
shopping centres in a city: Edinburgh (see footnote 35) 

For a study which argues for a continuum in shopping centres see. 

Beavon, K. S 0.(1972). The intra urban continuum of shopping centres in 
Cape Town South African Ceog Jnl. 54, 58-71. 

A succinct statement of a typology of business centres is given in. 

Berry. B.J L (1967) Geography of market centres and retail distribution 
(see footnote 25) 42-58, The urban case'. 

A general overview with a good bibliography is to be found in 
Mills, E. (1974)" Recent developments m retailing and urban planning. 
Prag Technical Papers TPS 

A paper which considers the entrepreneurial attitude in consumer 
behaviour is 

Blommestein et aha (1980): Shopping perception and preferences- a multi 
dimensional attractiveness analysis of consumer and entrepreneurial 
attitudes Econ Geog , 56(2), 155-174 
Two studies which review aspects of the evolution of the city system m the 
United States are 

Conzen, M P. (1977) The maturing urban system in the United States 
1840— 1910 Ann Assoc Amer Geogrj , 67(1). 88 — 108 
Meyer, D. R. (1980) A dynamic model of the integration of frontier urban 
places into the United States system of cities Econ Geog. 56(2), 
120-140 

Whilst a classic overview of the evolution of the American city system was set 
out by 

Borchert, J R. (1967) American metropolitan evolution. Geogr Rev 67, 
SOI. 

A book of readings contains the usual varying value gathering of papers 
Bourne, L S and Simmonds.J. W. cds. (1978) Systems of cities readings 
on structure, growth and policy (Oxford) 
but the most extensive review of the development and present characteristics 
and trends of settlement systems is to be found in the work of the 
International Geographic Union’s Committee on National Settlement 
Systems- 

Polish Academy of Science (1979-80) The national settlement systems 
(Warsaw). 3 vols 
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The Analysis of Town Plan 


The distribution pattern of towns and the complex flow of goods and people 
within that pattern have been represented in the preceding chapters as con 
stituting a grand unity or. if the term is preferred, a system But for purposes 
of examination that unity has been broken and the whole divided into a 
number of aspects which could be separately considered In examining the 
internal characteristics of towns, as against their external relations, the 
same general structuring can be proposed, for at the most complete and 
complex end of the scale there u the 'townscape'. This term ‘townscape’ is 
given different emphasis dependent on the particular discipline in the con- 
text of which it occurs, but in urban geography it is taken to mean the whole 
objective visible scene in the urban area, or the total subjective ‘image of 
the city’ 1 

This totality can again be envisaged as a system made up of a complex of 
interrelated pans It also follows that there are comparativ ely few studies of 
‘townscape’ because of the very intricacy of the problem, although a wide 
new field of enquiry u being opened by studies of perception which, instead 
of accepting an all embracing objective interpretation of the townscape. are 
concerned to evaluate what elements are perceived by the individual and in 
what way this perception is related to behaviour and hence to activity 
systems within the city. 1 But tf this aspect of perception, whereby the indivi- 
dual reduces ihe city to the level of his own needs and operations, is left aside 
until later (chapter 14) the more formal interpretation is left. 

It has now become a convention to break down the complexity of town 
scape into three component pans, street plan or layout, architectural style 
or build, and function or land use Thesearedoselyinterrclated and indeed 
their separation in academic studies has led to gross distortions of reality. 
Most economic theories of land use ignore the fact that a town ts made up of 
three dimensional structures and assume the spread of uses over an even, 
undifferentiated surface But for analytical purposes, and with the same 
principle in view as was evident in the analysis of urban functions, of 
advancing comprehension by the simplification of reality, it is preferable to 
adopt this standard breakdown in the fust place and consider each of the 
three components of townscape separately. 

The first of the three is town plan, the analysis of which has the anomaly of 

‘ K t-jTKh (I960) The image o/l^ci()(Cirabnd|f, Miss ) 

Chipin 0965) Urban land use planning second edition. 221 et stq (Urban* 
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being one of the oldest and most widely known aspects of urban geography 
and, at the same time, the one in which comparatively little progress has 
been made At the Lund Symposium on Urban Geography in 1960, 
Garrison maintained that in urban morphology ‘the studies we are now 
making are no richer than the studies we were making twenty or thirty years 
ago’ 5 and blamed this on the lack of development of general theory and the 
failure to use good measuring devices The intervening decades have seen 
very little change in this situation. Students of town plan have had no 
Christaller to follow and consequently have tended to work within tradi- 
tional lines These traditions have been made up of two sorts of analysis, the 
one mainly concerned with shape, the other with the historical components 
of the plan 

The analysis of the shape or form of the town plan has long generated a 
terminology which has become part of everyday vocabulary. The most com- 
mon of all these terms is the ‘grid plan’ or ‘chequer board'. Strictly speaking 
this means a layout in which every street crosses another at nght angles and 
at the same interval. Looser use of the term has. however, reduced it to mean 
any sort of rectangular arrangement of streets In contrast with the true grid 
is the completely irregular layout, while the radial concentric plans form a 
third group. Radial-concentric is a self defining term where properly a 
number of roads radiate from a centre and are successively cut by a senes of 
concentric circular roads, the centre of the radials and the circles being 
common. But again this term has been debased and is used generally for any 
street layout which has a strong circular, or indeed nuclear element. 

Debasement was to a large extent inevitable for few cities show a street 
plan which meets the precise demands of the true gnd or radial concentric 
schemes and the terms have therefore become little more than a con 
ventional descriptive shorthand. Nevertheless, attempts have been made to 
erect rich classificatory structures on these rather inadequate foundations 
Dickinson has proposed what he terms ‘basic systems of urban ground plan'.* 
These are defined as follows 1 

1 Irregular plans When the conditions are strictly interpreted the streets 
in this group are haphaiard in width and direction and there are no 
dominant through routes or points There would be few true examples 
although Dickinson points to the Moorish towns of Spain and some 
older sections of North African towns 

2 Radial concentric plans The term has been defined above. In so far as 
progressive outward growth from a nucleus, such as church or market 
place, is envisaged Dickinson is inclined to look upon these plans as the 
result of natural growth, rather than as necessarily planned forms 

3 Rectangular or gnd plans Again these have already been defined. A 
progressive modification of the true grid to the generally rectangular 
can be included under this omnibus description. 

* K. Nortarg Editor (196!) Sftnponum iacumon 1GV ry m f-‘ urbrnm grerg . Lund 
1962 46 J 

* II E. Dicklfuoo (I960) Tht Europe* rxj (London) 
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This outline U a useful , though not very penetrating, ‘descriptive or classi- 
fying device in approaching the study of plan Most towns fall into none of 
these categories neatly and accordingly further elaboration has been 
attempted The sterility of this approach can be illustrated by considering a 
scheme proposed by Tricart 5 which is given in table 7—1 in outline and 
should be read with the appended notes 

The other traditional approach to the study of town plan has been 

table 7-1. Tricart S 119541 scheme for the analysis of town plan 

1 Homogeneous towns ie towns wlh a unified structure' 
a Planned towns* 11 > Rectangular plans 

i Linear 

ii Ribbed 
m Parallel 
iv Grid 

i (71 Radial concentric plans 

i Star* 
it Circular 4 

b Unplanned towns. I e towns of natural growth* 

(11 Fortress towns* 

(2) Star shaped towns 7 
(31 Irregular plans* 

2 Heterogeneous towns, i e towns with a complex structure* 
a Replanned towns® 

b Polynuclear towns" 
c Net pattern towns'* 
d Globular towns'* (11 Concentric 
(2) Radial 

1 The essential feature is that the town is made upof a simple plan unit, a Situation which is 
uni Lely in any area of Strang urban growth 

2 Allowance has to be made for alteration of the planned core by later growth under 
changed conditions 

3 The rsdials dominate 

4 The concentnc roads dominate 

5 These displays less systematic forms but possess a homogeneity often dependent on 
corn nued adaptation to a dominant feature either physically derived such as an aspect 
of sue or culturally derived from the past 

6 Th s is an odd class since it is designated by function rather than by shape The implica 
tion is that form is dominated by a strong focal point 

7 Created by free outward growth, particularly where there have been no walls 

8 Irregularity of plan is Often a consequence of Site COndit ons but the same conditions 
mean that the town develops as one unit 

9 In this major category the towns are made up of more than one plan element giving a 
richer and more varied class but one which Tncart argues is not as numerically dominant 
as might be expected A transitional dess is suggested where a town is made up of a 
senes ol dear geometrical elements but which have no relation to each other, Los 
Angeles is the example proposed 

10 A new planned section is often added to an older irregular core 

11 Made up of juxtaposed but contrasted elements, such as ex colonial towns with their 
European compounds contrasted with the native quarters (See pp 386-901 

12 This is nea r to the ongmal mea ning of ‘conurbation .bemgmadeupofa series of separate 
nodes connected by transport lines A mining area is suggested but presumably the 
classic "dispersed city’ would be Of this form 

13 The diverse elements here show one of the emphases noted in 3 and 4 above 
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through the identification of major growth phases. Towns, it is argued, 
seldom grow slowly and gradually but are characterized by periods of still- 
stand and periods of rapid growth The periods of extension provide the 
successive plan elements, and it is possible to isolate them and then to inter- 
pret them by reference to the general history of town development. 

In chapter G where the urban growth process was examined it was noted 
that a distinctive aspect of this process was physical extension and it was also 
noted that there were a large number of studies devoted to this aspect of 
urbanization These are the standard works, such as Town building in 
history*, which isolate and examine each dominant phase in the history of 
town design Examples of these books range from Lavedan's classic Histoire 
de I'urbamsme* to the recent fine work by Reps, The making of urban 
America * There is little point here in attempting to present a review of 
phases of town development in this tradition for any selected area. The 
standard works are easily accessible and an attenuated outline of no value. 
In the geographical context of plan analysis, for most of the above works are 
historical in concept, the main purpose of such an approach is to establish 
the generality of urban extension in an area The way in which any town has 
grown and the successive phases identified can then be interpreted in rela 
tion to the general pattern 

The key to this sort of approach is the conventional growth plan which has 
played such a major role in urban geographical studies. Figure 7-1 shows 
the growth to 1900. of the small town of Aberystwyth on the west coast of 
Wales The dates selected are such as to isolate the three major periods when 
rapid extension took place so that the block structure of the medieval town, 
the grid of the early nineteenth-century extensions beyond the walls and 
onto the common lands of the borough, and the linear extensions of the 
latter part of the century, are dearly established Three growth phases are 
thus linked with three types of layout. In turn each layout can be interpreted 
as a characteristic product of its age Thus the early nineteenth-century 
development is in many ways a characteristic extension which has found its 
apotheosis in the westward extension of London Figure 7-2 shows the way 
in which London had grown rapidly in the late seventeenth and particularly 
in the late eighteenth century and the early nineteenth by the development 
of a whole series of squares and teiTaces on what had once been aristocratic 
estates Sir John Summerson's Georgian London provides a study of this 
process, constituting a detailed investigation, therefore, of one of these 
growth phases.’ 

It is apparent that this process of plan analysis is essentially historical and 
provides little of the theory or measurement which it is claimed are needed 
to put geographical studies on a more respectable plane, or at least to sub- 
stitute generality for the scholarly study of the unique. 

S J Tncin (1951) L Habit u urban* Conn de giograplut humamt, Fasc I (Pant) 

- • F K ffionis fxasffj Town iutMmgmAatary {London} 

* P Livrdan (1926-52) Haloire dt t vrbantsmi 4 volume (Para) 

•J W Reps (1965) Tfte makmg cf urban Amtrua (Pnncrion) 

• J N Summenon (J946) Ctorgm London (London) 



Flgur* 7—1- Growth plan of Aberystwyth After H Carter mE C Bowen 119571 

This is a standard growth plan m which medieval nucleus, early nineteenth-century 
rectangular extra mural extension and late nineteenth and early twentieth century nbbon 
development are apparent 

Certainly some advance tn this respect has been made by M R G. Conzen 
who has attempted to establish 'some basic concepts applicable to recurrent 
phenomena in urban morphology'. 10 There is. however, a considerable 
conceptual gap between the isolation of ‘recurrent phenomena' and the 
'provision of a theoretical basis yielding concepts of general application' and 
whereas Conzen undoubtedly provides a major step forward both in concept 
and meticulous analysis of plan, his work hardly provides a theoretical basis 
Conzen’s main contribution, the admirable detail of analysis excluded, 
would seem to he in the way in which the interaction between phases of 
extension is introduced, whereas often in previous studies bits of plan have 
been merely lacked on successively. He demonstrates at the outset that the 
major townscape aspects— plan, build and land use— react at different 

11 M R G Cornell (I960) Alnwick a Mudy in town plan inafvci* Trans Inst Br Ceegr 
Iff. 
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rates to the forces of change brought to bear on them Land use is the most 
volatile and can respond rapidly The buildings themselves can be adapted 
to alternative uses without replacement, and the capital invested in them 
means that this takes place so that change is less rapid than Vith land use. 
But the layout of a town, the streets themselves, cannot be destroyed and 
tebxnlt as easily as single buildings, and hence remains relatively 
permanent. The result. Conzen argues, is that plan is the most conservative 
aspect of townscape and hence demands a historical approach. 

At the outset, therefore, his work is conventional insofar as it involves the 
identification of growth phases It is only within this approach that some 
fundamental concepts are introduced which it b claimed have significance 
beyond the simple case under consideration. 

Good examples of these concepts are the ideas of ‘the fixation line’ and 
"the fringe belt". Conzen criticizes many of the traditional growih plans, 
stating that the phases mapped are haphazardly chosen and are seldom 
related to real structural features in the plan itself. But such structural 
features can be identified, for the plan is not made up by a simple process of 
addition Thus in the growth process certain limits are established which by 
their significance act as fixation lines These lines structure the plan which 
grows in annular fashion in relation to them in a senes of fringe belts, so that 
the whole plan can be conceived as being given form by the interaction of 
successive fixation lines and fnnge belts. In the case Conzen analyses, the 
small town of Alnwick in Northumberland, the medieval wall is considered 
as constituting a fixation line. In relation to it two processes develop, reple 
non within the wall and accretion outside it. Accretion takes place within 
the fnnge belt through the development of the open fields which lay outside 
the fixation line The fnnge belt itself is composed of tw o sections, the prox 
tmal or inner margin where development b closer and more continuous, and 
the distal or outer margin where growth b more sporadic and the develop- 
ment more dispersed in character. Ultimately the fnnge belt plots can be 
preserved, that is they remain as open ground within the urban area, or they 
can be translated, that bused for special purposes Thus one can conceiveof 
many urban parks and gardens as 'preserved fringe bell plots'. The general 
outline of ihe situation ts illustrated in figure 7—3. 

The above summary is but an outline of one of the concepts introduced 
into his analysis by Conzen The approach he adopts clearly goes beyond the 
descriptive account of growth phases and digs down into the structure of 
town plan Indeed the very notion that plan has such a structuring is a 
notable advance on the idea that it merely consists of adding successive 
pieces together But valuable as this is. the claim that a theory is being 
developed is not justified The approach is not theoretical deductive but 
essentially empirical inductive and it is on the empirical approach that 
emphasis is ultimately placed When Conzen identifies 154 plan elements in 
a small town (population 7.500) then it is evident that immense local com 
ptexity has overtaken generality As a work of intense scholarship and one 
which adds notably to the conventional growth plan study . Comen's book is 
distinctive 



Figure 7-3 The hinge bells ot Alnwick in 1851 After M P G Cooren 119601 

This is a summery map which omits much ol the deta I ol the original The fixation I ne 
marks the former town walls, the inner fringe belt represents development upon the 'tails' 
ol the former burgage plots the extramural belt represents more spacious development 
on the land outside the watts These are the structuring elements in the evolving plan 

A senes of pa pen by YVhuehand has developed some of the implications 
of Conzen’s work 11 In particular he has effectively demonstrated the opera 
lion of a process of competition for fnnge belt sites between the institutions 
that are particularly characteristic of these areas— for example, the parks 
and gardens noted above— and residential uses, which can compete 
effectively in times of economic and housing boom Whitchand writes 
‘Institutions originally located at some distance from the edge of the built- 
up area, on what were submargmal sites for the house builder, may be 

"J W R Whilfh»nd(1967) Fnnjebelu a nejlecied aipeci of urban geography Tram 
Ini! Bnl Ctogr tl, 223-33 <1972) Building cycle! and ihe spatial pallern of urban growih 
Trans Inti BnL Ctogr 56. 39-S5,(l974) The changing nature or ihc urban fringe itime 
perspective, chapter 3 in J H Johruon. editor Suburban gran ih (London) 
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surrounded by new residential development by the end of a housing boom. 
Thus we must envisage a situation in which, by the end of a boom period, a 
zone of housing will have been added to the built up area, but. scattered 
beyond it and sometimes lying within it. will be the sites of institutions. 
During a housing slump, while the house builder is largely inactive, institu- 
tions will develop the majority of the most accessible sites which, added to 
what were outlying institutional sites created during the previous housing 
boom period, will form a zone with a strongly institutional character. 
Repeated cycles of booms and slumps are likely to result in a series of alter- 
nating zones characterized by different proportions cjf institutions and 
housing ’ 

This research is most significant because the investigation of morphology 
via the fnnge belt is integrated with that of land-use patterns and is there- 
fore relevant not only to the chapters which follow on urban land use and 
the niral-urban fringe, but especially to that most important area of the 
integTaUon of morphological and functional studies. 

There are two aspects of mathematical geography which would seem to 
have some relevance to the problem of town plan The first of these is the 
analysis of shape as proposed by Bunge 11 Since descriptions of plan are 
often couched in the terminology of shape— scar shaped or globular far 
example— then u would seem that the overall shape of towns could be 
analyzed in this fashion. At the moment, however, the theoretical basis is 
hardly established firmly and the complexity introduced — for the overall 
shape also possesses an internal structure (streets and blocks) — would seem 
to indicate that although there may be a future line of development . it is as 
yet too tentative to be explored here. 

The second aspect is the development of theoretical work on the descrip- 
tion of line patterns The network of city streets is. pat excellence, a line 
pattern and it would seem that any statistical descriptive device would 
enable a more relevant and measured comparison to be made of street 
patterns A study which might well be appropriate is that of Dacey on line 
patterns.” but the ultimate grouping of such patterns into random, 
grouped and non random . in the same w ay as point patterns are analyzed by 
nearest neighbour methods, seems far too restricted as far as town plan 
analysis is concerned 

A further area of investigation could well be associated with the dimen 
sional analysis of linear networks A town plan is a linear network and it 
would seem that all the techniques which are appropriate to this son of 
problem could equally be applied to town plans. If rail networks in countries 
can be analyzed then there seems no reason why street patterns in towns 
cannot although a major problem does occur in the definition and identi 
fie a i ion of the networks M 

" VV Bungrimt) T htortnetl gtogrtphj 7S-*7(Lund) 

11 M f DittiHWII fcunpiioo «( 6nt pitiera in W t_ Carruoa and D F Marble 
KtuontlK?) Q?**uu*ln* grogt*phj Patti Z77 (Evanston ID ) 

M ^ HjgpTt A cr.rt and A Frry (1977) iarifivuJ aaa/ytxt n l a man geography JrxJ 
vdttioa 468-70 (London) P Higgrtt and R J Chorlcy (1969) .Ntraort aaa/y» tn 
gmgrmpkj ( London) 
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The total length of the street system (L) related to area (A) might provide 
a beginning where L/A gives a measure of street density, and the variance of 
street density over the urban area would be an interesting aspect of plan. ls 
The shape of the network, an aspect of gra ph theory as proposed by Kansky, 
is less easy to derive since this involves the concept of diameter, or the 
shortest distance between the roost distant vertices of the plan. 1 * If the total 
city plan is broken into convenient smaller units in order to identify internal 
variation, then 'diameter' can have no real meaning. It is unfortunate in this 
respect that the rich resources of graph theory cannot easily be brought to 
bear Perhaps the simplest measure would be merely to find the mean angle 
at which streets intersect in each small unit and this, together with the street 
density and a measure of linear grouping into random, non random and 
grouped patterns, might be utilized to associate similar plan areas. The 
result would be a breakdown of the total city layout into ‘plan regions’ based 
on objective and measurable criteria The interpretation of this regional 
pattern would then be the basic purpose of plan analysis 

This introduction of 'purpose' immediately raises the need to consider 
plan contrasts from some more relevant standpoint than the traditional 
historical view. The foundation already exists if Stanislawski's study of the 
grid pattern town is examined. 17 In a paper which is primarily concerned 
with the evolution of the grid pattern, he derives certain general conditions 
which are necessary for such a plan to be adopted. That is, Stamslawsli 
presents an argument that, independent of particular historical cir- 
cumstances, a grid will emerge given certain conditions. There are five 
conditions proposed. 

1 A new town, or a new part of a town is in question. 

2 There should be centralized control 

3 Very often the new town has colonial status 

4 There should be a measured disposition of available land 

5 There should be a knowledge of the grid 

Inspection of these will reveal that, excepting the last, they can be 
reduced to the single notion of the operauon of centralized political control 
in a colonial or quasi colonial situation But it is possible to cany the argu 
ment further The rigidity of the grid demands centralized political control 
In more general terms, uniformity of plan (though this may take a wide 
variety of forms other than the gnd) reflects organized central control, so 
that contrasts in the uniformity of plans are a reflection of the degree of the 
concentration of power. This concentration can be interpreted via the 
decision-making process thus when decision making is fragmented, plans 
are incoherent, when it is concentrated, plans are coherent. The merchants 
of medieval London built their houses where they wished and from this 

" P Haggett and R J Chorley (1969) 

“ K J Kansky (1965) Structure of tranport network! relationships between network 
geometry and regional characteristics Von, Chicago. Dept Ceogr . Res Pap 8<. 

«' D Stamslawsli (19-16) The origin and spread of the gnd pattern town Ceogr Rev S6, 
105. 
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fragmental ion an incoherent plan of streets and alleys resulted. The modem 
suburbs are laid out by a municipal authority and a coherent plan appears 
This particular line of argument may be contested, although it is more 
lilely to be judged self evident. But it is a line independent of particular 
historical input defining a unique situation. It suggests that if plan charac- 
teristics could be measured by such methods as those proposed abote, then 
these could be set against a series of other variables, one of which would be a 
measure of the degree of concentration of the decision making process. It is 
the essence of this argument that the sariables which shape plan can be 
isolated independently of any one historical phase. It is possible to propose a 
list which would include, for example, political, economic, cultural and 
religious factors These do not wotk independently, howeser. and most plan 
dements are a product of two or more, or indeed of all of them. In the 
present context they may be considered separately. 

Under the heading political influences are mcl uded those forces w hich are 
related to the concentration of power eitheT in the hands of a single person or 
a group of people It has already been maintained that the conditioning 
fortes of the gnd plan as envisaged by Stamslawski nearly all pertain to the 
concentration of power The same situation is seen in that phase of town 
building which is usually given the name Renaissance and Baroque. 
Mumford outlining the controlling conditions of the new urban complex, 
writes. between the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries a new complex of 
cultural traits took shape in Europe . . . The new pattern of existence 
sprang out of a new economy, that of mercantile capitalism, a new political 
framework mainly that of a centralised despotism or oligarchy, usualty 
embodied in a national state, and a new ideological form, that derived from 
mechanistic physics *'• Here Mumford associates three of the variables that 
have been isolated- economic, political and cultural — and from them 
dense* urban form The city in hutory is perhaps the outstanding study 
which sees plans as the product of such associated forces, although their 
analysis is confined to the usual historical progression But in a section, 
headed appropriately The ideology of power'.” Mumford derises the 
obsiout parallel with a much earlier penod, ‘thus the baroque rulers 
reinstated all the institutions of the original urban implosion *** But the 
comparison is not completely *rue for although the processional way of Ur 
might have been a response to the same banc forces as the astnuei of 
Versailles the residential areas were very differently disposed The order 
and harmony of mechanistic physics had produced an emphasis on the com 
plete balance and control of the whole plan, hut such was certainly not the 
case at Ur where the detail of much of the city seems to hase been the conse- 
quence of innumerable individual decisions But it follows that thecity plan 
is the reflection of the concentration of power and of the cultural fortes at 
work 

Versa dies has already been noted. Richelieu (figure “ -■!) provides a 
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Figure 7-4 Richelieu This isa composite map which attempts to depctm diagram 
matiC form the layoul of ihe town and the chateau and its grounds 

smaller but no less appropriate example and can indeed be regarded as the 
precursor of Versailles 11 Cardinal Richelieu decided in 1625 to transform 
an old residence and convert it into a chateau Titling to his estate. The 
architect was Jacques Lemercier The chateau was finished by 1635, but in 
1633 royal permission had been obtained ‘fair batir un bourg dos. a\ec 
pouvoir d'y frablir des marches et foires ayant pareils privileges que celles de 
la ville de Niort et de Fontenay le Comte." The whole layout displays that 
unity of design that comes from being built at one time and under the com 
plete control of one hand The aspects of design, which Lavedan in his 
Hut one de iurbanisme carefully notes, are a consequence of that control. It 
is possible to discuss at length the aesthetic and planning principles of this 
case, but these details. Such as the way the main squares are disposed, are a 
consequence of the design ideas of the time. 

The same concentration of power, although in a somewhat different 
general context, led to the ground plan of Washington, appropriately a 
centre of federal government and the focal point of the political power of the 
United States. At the same time it had clear links with its European prede- 
cessors through L" Enfant as designer- who "was the product of his age and 
the instrument through which certain pnnciples of civic design that had 
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been developed in western Europe found expression on the Potomac river."” 
The whole situation, however, in which these principles could be put into 
effect depended upon the unity of political control vested in the commis- 
sioners as the instrument of the president of the United States. 

If. in contrast, one considers towns during the industrial period, two 
differing aspects appea r . On the one hand the concemra tion of pow er led to 
the construction of company towns with very clearly marked rectangular 
patterns But at the same time the freedom in many places from any control- 
ling national or municipal authority led to the conditions of near anarchy 
under which planless agglomerations of poor cottages took place creating 
the feature so often associated with industrialuation. Without prolonging 
the discussion, it is contended that studies of the way in which controlling 
power ts distributed will give considerable insight into the degTee of for- 
mality in town layout. 

To a large extent in the above discussions a second variable has been 
introduced but not identified and this is the one which was initially called 
'cultural* This is the system of social values which underlies town layout. 
Perhaps an appropriate example b Philadelphia (figure 7—5). "The domi 
nant force m the shaping of Philadelphia." writes A. N. B Carvan.'wasthe 
philosophy of William Penn."” This can be applied to the layout as well as 
the general atmosphere of the earty city. The charter which Penn obtained 
from Charles II in 1681 established him as governor and propietor. Pur 
chasers of a share in the province were also to be provided with a city plot 
within Philadelphia. The commissioners who accompanied the first settlers 
were given detailed instructions, dated SO September, 1681. for the laying 
out of the new town, and the regularity of a somewhat unusual town was 
clearly provided for by Penn in the instructions 'Be surt to settle the figure 
of the town to that the streets hereafter may be uniform down to the water 
from the country bounds, let the place for the storehouse be on the middle of 
the key which will yet serve for market and statehousrs too This may be 
otdetrd when 1 come only let the houses built be in a line, or upon a line, or 
as much as may be Let every house be plated if the prison pleases, in 
the middle of nv plot, as to the breadth way of it. that so there may be ground 
on rach side for gardens or orchards, or fields, that u may be a green country 
town which will never be burnt, and always be wholesome.'” 

Cirvan points out that this implies a very unorthodox city since Penn 
neglected the urban centre for his gentlemen's seats He vtsualurd. not a 
citv but a residential district of rrgulatly arranged parks with uniform 
street! down to the water from the country Ixxincii *** The only commercial 
consideration iv the 'place for storehouses'. The actual planning on the spot 
bv Thomas Holme brought to beat some experience of town foundation in 
Ireland H at well as much of the discussion of the reconstruction of London 
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after the Great Fire. so that eventually 'little remained of Penn"* original 
plan and instructions. Instead an extremely interesting and complex plan 
evolved which owed little to the proprietor except the partial achiev cmcni of 
his intent. But nevcnhele« Holme firmly agreed with Penn's objectives to 
create a regional plan suitable for Quaker worship in which the proprietor's 
intereiu would be secure.' Garvan develops the contrast between Phila- 
delphia and the New England settlements from which it had two major 
differences. The settlement was widely scattered and settlers isolated and 
the whole of the three counties was cos ered more or less at once: there was no 
moving frontier. Only a population predominantly free of dependence, 
either upon a fixed ministry or a place of worship, could make so rapid an 
advance. Friends free to workship with one another in their own houses 
found the scheme totally agreeable, while their contemporaries disputed in 
New England legislatures the precise location of Puritan meeting houses and 
adjacent home lots v 

It is also instruct tse to observe the consequences for the plan once the con- 
centration of derision making in Penn's hands was brokrn. The American 
Revolution destroyed the proprietary, which was transformed into a ‘polit- 
ical administration for the benefit of democratic voters and settlers'. The 
result was tl»e substitution of a vaned. haphaiard 'control', in which indivi- 
dual speculation was a key factor. 'It would be at this point quite easy to con- 
demn the louse: fatte city and point out that as an artefact of the mature 
philosophy of William Penn. Philadelphia's end was near.*** The point here 
ti neither to condemn nor praise nor even to evaluate plan in such terms at 
all but to demonstrate the way in which the variables that have been isolated 
act in fact as a complex matrix. The single control of Penn represents the 
concentration of decision making already identified, the city he built was 
the creation of the cultural values by which he lised. As power was dispersed 
other values began to play their part, very different from the Quaker beliefs 
of Penn The general layout of the whole area as well as pan of the partic- 
ular detail of the city of Philadelphia can however be fairly associated with 
the general cultural inheritance of the proprietor and his associates In par 
lieu tar a contrast between the mode of settlement in the area and that of the 
Punt ana in New England can be related to differences in the form of worship 

This aspect of rrhgious influence on plan, is one which deserves more 
atirniion than it has had In extra Furopean arras cosmological forces have 
been particularly important and their significance within Furope hat not 
been properly evaluated Wheatley" in a critical review of Sjoberg's Prt 
industrial city** argues that Sjoberg 'dors less than justice to a principle 
trlned to that of tvmbolic centrality, and that is the const ruction of the city 
as an imago munds with the emmogony as paradigmatic model 'Wheatley 
further points that southeast Asian capitals were often laid out at images 
of ihe universe and quotrs Crodier's ifiicrpretaiion of the temple city of 
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Kambujadesa, 'un diagramme magiquc tract sur Ie parchemin de la plaine' 
or 'an expression in plastic terms of Khmer cosmological concepts'. 51 The 
use of cardinal axes has been extremely widespread and even in terms of 
cardo and decumanus must preserve a basically cosmological purpose. 

Perhaps the most intensive study of the religious influence on town lay-out 
is that by Rykwert on The idea of a town with the subtitle of the anthro 
pology of urban form in Rome. Italy and the ancient world. He concludes. 
‘It is difficult to imagine a situation where the formal order of the universe 
could be reduced to a diagram of two intersecting co ordinates in one plane. 
Yet this is exactly what did happen in antiquity, the Roman who walked 
along the cardo knew that his walk was the axis round which the sun turned, 
and that if he followed the decumanns, he was following the sun’s course. 
The whole universe and its meaning could be spelt out of his civic insti- 
tutions' 5 * 

Again the well known example of Angkor Thom demonstrates 'the 
minutiae of cosmic symbolism*. ‘The city was surrounded with a wall and 
moat forming a square almost two miles on each side, its sides being directed 
towards the four cardinal points There are gates in the middle of each side 
and a fifth one on the East leading to the entrance of the royal palace The 
towers above the gates are crowned with the same fourfold faces of 
Lokesvara as those of the central temple. Thus, that smaller world, the city 
of Angkor, and through its means the whole Khmer empire were put under 
the protection of the "Lord of the Universe".' 55 

In Burma the ancient city of Snkshetra (Old Prome) was, according to 
tradition, built by the Cods themselves as an image of Indra’s city Sudar* 
Sana The remains ofthe city in fact show a circular layout u In thiscomext 
perhaps one of the most fascinating instances of cultural change is m the 
squaring of Circleville, a town situated in the state of Ohio in the United 
States 55 The original settlement was established in 1 8 1 0 after the establish- 
ment of Pickaway County The site selected on the Scioto river was occupied 
by a large circular Indian earthwork and the new settlement was adapted 'to 
the shape of the circular enclosure’ This produced Circleville (figure 7— 6), 
a uni que radial concentric scheme in the early town plans of America Reps 
writes, ‘while one is inclined to give credit to an unknown tribal chief or 
priest, the honours must surely go to Dnesbach (the founder) for realizing 
the potentialities of the site ’ 

Here then the magico religious significance of an Indian shape had been 
transformed into the lay out of an American town But by the timejames Silk 
Buckingham visited the town in 1840 changes were in progress. ‘So little 
veneration . . have the Americans for ancient remains, and so entirely 

55 t» VVheailey(196S). 179 
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Figure 7-6 Ordeville (Ohio I m 1810 After J W Peps tl96$ 


destitute do they appear to be. as a nation, of any antiquarian taste, that this 
interesting spot of Circleville. is soon likely to lose all traces of its original 
peculianues The centre of the town contained, as its first building an 
octagonal edifice . . . and the streets beyond thts were laid out in a circular 
shape . But though the octagonal building still remains, the circular 
streets are fast giving way. to make room for straight ones: and the central 
edifice itself is already destined to be removed, to give place to scores and 
dwellings, so that in half a century or less, there will be no vestige left of that 
peculiarity which gave the place its name, and which constituted the most 
perfect and therefore the roost interesting w ork in antiquity of its class in the 
country ’* Reps argues that the reasons for the change were that the lot 
shapes were awkward, that the central circle had soon degenerated and 
become unkempt and that the waste ground in the centre and at the angles 
where the circular section was joined to the surrounding grid could be pro- 
fitably used The result was the squaring of Circleville' between 1837 and 
1849 as shown in figure 7-7 Although sound economic reasons can be 
advanced for this odd episode in the development of American town plans, 
nevertheless it is possible to speculate that at the root of the matter was the 
fact that radial concentric plans were not consonant with the cultural back- 
ground of the settlers The grid was the form they knew and understood, and 
the symbolic preservation xn the town form of the ntes and usages of the 
Indians must have seemed particularly inappropriate This seems to be at 
the basis of objections that the concentric scheme was a ‘piece of childish 
sentimentalism' in the way it preserved the old tradition It is certainly 

“J S Buckingham (1842) 7"*r easlrm mnd mrutrn slam ofAmtnca I, S51 (London) 
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Figure 7-7 The squaring of Orclevtlle After J W Peas 1 19651 


possible to regard the squaring of Cirdevilte as an illustration of cultural 
forces at work and not merely as an economic exercise in convenience. 

The last phrase 'an economic exercise in convenience' introduces the pro- 
blem of 'economic' influences on town plan These are comparatively easy to 
demonstrate in a general sense since town growth is largely the consequence 
of economic forces Perhaps the most distinctive work in this context is that 
of Ganshof in his study of the growth of towns between the Loire and the 
Rhine in the Middle Ages 17 His specific intention is to study the physical 
extension of towns, 'nous nous sommes propose de retracer le dfveloppe- 
ment des villes dans l'espace .. ' M The key to the physical pattern is seen 
by Ganshof to reside in the ‘pre- urban nucleus' which was a strong point, 
most often a Roman town or fort which survived the turbulent period of 
imperial collapse to provide a point of security in later times Thanks to 
their fortifications, these nutates and rostra played the role of pre urban 
nuclei in the formation of medieval towns In other words, it is around this 
pre-existing Roman clement that the medieval town is formed Other 
nuclei were found in the castles of the nobility, particularly in Flanden and 
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Brabant, whilst a third type was found in the residences of the emerging 
ecclesiastic hierarchy. 

All these had >n common the offering of a degree of physical protection in 
a greatly disturbed world. But they were no more thanpre urban nuclei, the 
element generative of growth was the new merchant or commercial quarters 
whtch were added to them. Commercial activity revived after the disrup 
tions of the ‘Dark Ages' and as it did so, it needed security above all else 
Revived commerce became attached to the earlier nuclei which could pro 
vide protection and added a new and growing quarter to the old settlements. 
These agglomerations or suburbs (sub urbium) had distinctive names, 
portus (poort). vicus (ink) or in France, burgus (bourg) Thus there emerges 
the fundamental and characteristic difference which can be found in 
French towns between cite and bourg. between the old protective core and 
the new quarter of the merchants, the bourgeoisie. 

Figure 7— 8 indicates the basic structure of Bonn in West Germany. The 
Roman castrum on the Rhine bank was followed by the bishop’s seat which 
was established some distance to the west with the basilica of St. Cassius at 
the heart Bonn had, therefore, two elements of the pre urban mad of 
nuclei The first fortification of the basilica was probably undertaken at the 
end of the eighth century. Subsequently, with commercial development, the 
market was established at a characteristic point in front of the gate of Villa 
Basilicata, the node about the basilica Around this, the new plan element 
collected and, as in most cases, this was walled in 1244 Most often the 
market was at a focus-of tracks which by use became the main thorough 
fares. Since the area was outside the close control of urban institutions, 
haphazard building led to plans which lacked regular form. At Bonn the 
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regularity of the Roman fort contrasts with the loose block pattern of the 
later mercantile town. Here the argument reverts to degree of political and 
institutional control, bringing back into play a variable already discussed. 

Ca ruhofs study is a dear indication of the way economic factors generate 
physical growth in particular locational situations. But the conclusions are 
directed towards general areas of growth rather than plan, and although 
there are implications for layout they cannot be made explicit in the context 
of his study. It is apparent, though, that many of these new areas had little 
regularity in their layout, for it was not until an integrated combination of 
the fortified strongpoint and the centre of economic development was 
Created in the bastide that once again the controlled chequer board layout 
was revived. This lapse of control is indeed mirrored in the way in which the 
later layout of Cacrieon in Monmouthshire had deviated from the original 
Roman grid as the imperial control fell away and a period of local usage 
overlaid the older plan (figure 7-9). 

It is perhaps in the context of circulation that economic influences on 
plan can best be made explicit. The basic function of the street system is to 
provide the most effective means of movement within the city. In nearly atl 
cases, however, the present layout is inherited from a time when movement 
was on a very different scale and based on a completely different technology. 

It is from thij that the traffic problems which now face all large cities result. 

But these features are apparent at a very much earlier period. The simple 
way in which the grid of Creek colonial cities was laid down is related to the 
fact that no adaptation to site was necessary. At Miletus the simple plan out- 
line does not show that the streets across the slope look in actuality the form 
of elongated staircases, an arrangement peculiar to a situation where 
wheeled vehicle* were not dominant and much was carried by mules which 
could negotiate the stepped streets. 

The distinction in medieval towns between street widths was often based 
on the function thestreets were to perform 'In larger towns, or in towns deli 
berarrly planned like the iruebatsido of southwestern France, ihecotoniil f 
towns of eastern Germany or Edward l’s boroughs in Wales, it u generally 
not difficult to distinguish three functional types of streets, though fre- 
quently they are combined in varying degrees Major traffic streets 
(Verkcbrxstrassen, carriers at Montparier) connecting the restricted points 
of exit from the walled town commonly had the greatest width. Residential 
streets (Wofinstrasscn). carrying traffic to and from adjoining residential 
plots only, were often narrower Occupation roads (\\ irtschaftsstraswn) 
providing subsidiary access, were the narrowest type. 

It follows from the close relationship between street layout and the func- 
tions which streets a re called upon to perfom that one of I lie major themes of 
modem town planning should be 'traffic in towns'" The whole engineering 
and planning p.otn. i. conennrd »ith U- anal,... °< "Me 
ihroush origin and damnation aur-ra and lb-" ■>* ■"■topulaiton •( Urn 
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urban environment so that flows can be accommodated. This is not, there- 
fore, a problem m street widening or reorientation, but involves the whole 
city complex The minimization of travel by the compacting of such land- 
use categories as need constant physical interaction is a vital part of this pro 
cess, but also the complete or partial restructuring of the street pattern can 
be involved 

One of the instances of this process which can usefully be cited is the study 
of Newbury (Berkshire), a market town of some 30,000 population, which 
occurs in Traffic trt Towns 41 The portion dealing wtch the town centre con 
siders the relationship between accessibility and environment, an environ 
ment derived from the past and in which much of historical and architec- 
tural interest is retained A senes of proposals is made on an increasingly 
radical scale of development— minimal redevelopment, partial redevelop 
ment, comprehensive redevelopment. These scales involve a successively 
greater alteration of the ground plan until at the comprehensive stage 
wholesale clearance and rebuilding is envisaged 'The northern part of 
Northbrook Street is redeveloped with the whole of the ground level given 
over to parking and servicing with shopping and residential accommodation 
over . . The old layout under this scheme is virtually obliterated and a 
completely new plan comes into being in an attempt to combine ‘highest 
standards of environment' with ‘a very high level of accessibility'. The point 
at issue here is not concerned with planning principle or whether such a 
drastic remodelling of an old town will produce high environmental stan 
dards, that is to say. the concern is not with the merits of any form of plan 
but solely with the fact that the demands of modem accessibility can dras 
tically reframe an old plan. Here then is another major variable which will 
determine the form of the town as it is on the ground and as it appears on 
the map 

Conclusion 

This chapter on the study of town plan has necessarily striven to move away 
from the historical descriptive orientation by which plan analysis has been 
dominated. There seems to be little point in including in this book a potted 
history of town-plan development, in doing this neatly all the standard texts 
become mirror images of each other. A review of the possibilities for future 
advance seems to indicate three directions It would be neat if they could be 
associated with the three paradigms of modem geography, logical posi- 
tivism, behaviouralism and phenomenology and radicalism, but although, 
as will become apparent, there is a relationship, it is certainly nor of a 
direct nature. 

1 Shape nnafysu. This is within the cone of positivist tradition and based 
on the belief that a thorough, quantified analysis of shape will reveal the 
critical variables which determine that shape ft is an approach which 
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argues that a plan i* in essence a network and. therefore, can be 
interpreted via network analysis But it is doubtful whether refined 
description would add greatly to comprehension, and many of the 
variables seen as acting on shape would be difficult to define and 
quantify. There seems little hope of resorting to the geographers* 
standard solution, of feeding a large array of variables into a multi- 
variate analysis in order to discern some prime component of variation 
Attempts haw been made** but there is no evidence of their building up 
into a significant research frontier: rather the opposite, the isolated 
attempts of the early 1970's' 1 seem to have fallen away. 

2 Behanoural and decision making approaches It can be argued that the 
division of town plans usually made into ‘planned’ and 'unplanned' 
categories is pcdagogically convenient but fundamentally false. All 
plans are the consequence of decisions by landowners (or squatters), 
developers and builders All that varies is the scale of the decision 
making authority which can cover a whole town or city, or be confined 
to a small plot. It is the product of all these decisions which constitutes 
the town plan Plan, in bnef. ts the outcome of the perceptions, prin- 
ciples and policies of those individuals or groups who can effectively 
exercise the necessary power, within any constraints operated by the 
larger society of which they form part. The present author has demon- 
strated how one family in the mid nineteenth century could initiate, lay 
out and effectively control the gTound plan and built form of a nine- 
teenth century seaside resort** Urban historians, much more sensitive 
to the influence of individuals, and less concerned with theoretical view- 
points. have been made much more successful in demonstrating how 
the owners of large urban estates were able to determine the character 
of their development' 1 . 

If contemporary geography seeks to identify the roles of decision 
making through the operation of effective economic and social power, 
then it is proper that the geographer of an urban form which is relict 
from past periods, should also attempt to identify the perceptions, 
motivations and decision which exercised the creators of plans 
Perhaps the most useful exegesis has been made by George Gordon'* 
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who secs plan as consisting of. 

a Morphological elements- plots, buildings, use. streets, plans. 

townscapes 
created by 

b Actors- landowners, developers, builders, investors, financiers, 
architects, planners, lawyers, local authorities, national govern 
ment, purchasers 
operaung on 

c A stage sites, site characteristics, land value surfaces, accessibility 
surfaces, innovations, regulations, controls and constraints 
But this anticipates the examination of the wider situation in which 
decisions are made 

Fringe Belt Eiolution . Undoubtedly the most stimulating writing on an 
htstorico geographical theory of urban form has been that by White* 
hand*’, and in regard to his work n is perhaps unfair to use such a 
limiting heading as ‘fringe belt evolution'. In a short space it is difficult 
to do justice to complex notions, but essentially Whitchand deploys his 
argument around two foci The first is related to the way in which the 
built form, which includes style, material and function, evolves over 
time This is identified with the processes of innovation and diffusion. 
The second is concerned more directly with amounts of building over 
time. Venodicum in both can be identified and then associated, 
although this is far from a simple operation It is to this relationship of 
stylistic innovations and building cycles that the economic concept of 
the (and value gradient is added, giving the distinctive belt like bans of 
extension At this point it is possible to take up the notion of the fringe 
bell from an earlier pan of ihis chapter ‘During a slump in house 
building land at the edge of the built-up area is generally relatively 
cheap and tends to l»e acquired by low-inirnsny users, such as various 
types of Institution, for wham accessi bihry to the city centre n not a high 
priority. During a boom in house building similar nicj arc more ex pen 
sive and tend to be developed intensively for housing, which has a 
greater need for accessibility relatively low intensity users seeking to 
initiate developments are relegated to more remote sites'*. These 
btwms and slumps are directly related to the amounts of building over 
time, that is to building cycles Into this alsocan be fitted the innovation 
of building and planning styles and their diffusion The result 11 a 
framework which -offers at least a provisional reference point for 
analytical work on the relationship between social and economic events 
and townscape development'”. 

A good dea I or empirical work need* to be done before these general 
notionscan be convened into an acceptable theory of urban form” But 


j IV R VVhnrhand (1977) The baaia 
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they have one critical aspect in their fat our, they are concerned with the 
general structuring of towns and not with unique examples of historical 
narratite of plan development. 


It would be too optimistic to suggest that in one of these three possibilities 
for the advance of plan studies or indeed in all three integrated for that is a 
perfectly feasible expectation, there lies the basis of a burgeoning interest in 
plan analysis Given present concern in urban geography with the imme 
diacy of social relationships and of intra urban inequalities, then plan is 
always likely to be a minority interest Even so. the implications involved in 
how advantages were perceived by land owners and how decisions were 
made m the context of the impact of new ideas on building style and the 
advantages of cashing-in on an upswinging building cycle, might provide 
significant insights into the social areas of cities For after all, one is there 
only a step away from the concept of the acquisition of class monopoly 


Xotes on further reading 

The best introductions to contemporary work on the town plan are to be 
found in the works of Whitehand, especially: 

Whuehand, J W R ((1977) The basis for an historico-geographical 
theory of urban form Trans Inst Bril Ceogrs . New senes, 2(3) 
400-416. 

Although it has wider connotations than town plan, an excellent con 
sideration of urban morphogenesis is 

Vance J E. (1977) This scene of man the role and structure of the aty m 
western mtlizalton (New York) 

There are many histones of town planning and studies or individual towns 
but few attempts at plan analysis A standard history of town plan develop- 

Lavedan. P (1926—1952) Histone de Turbantsme (see footnote 7) 1: 
Antiquite, 2: Mayen age. 3: Renaissance et temps modemes, 4. 
Epoque contemporame 
Useful volumes in English are 
Burke G (1971) Towns m the making (London 
Curl J S (1970) European cities and society {London) 

Hioms F R (1956) Town building in history (see footnote 6) 

Moms A E J (1972) History of urban form (New York). 

From a purely desenptive and gareteer point of view, an interesting senes is 
Gutktnd E A (1964 com ) International History of City Development 
(koiiitm) 1: Urban deveiopmenl in Central Europe Urban 
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development in the Alpine and Scandinavian Countries (1965); 5: 
Urban development m Southern Europe; Spatn and Portugal (1967); 
4: Urban development m Southern Europe, Italy and Greece (1969), 
5: Urban development in Western Europe France and Belgium 
(1970); 6: Urban development in Western Europe Great Britain and 
the Netherlands (1971); 7: Urban development m East-Central 
Europe (1972), 8: Urban development tn Eastern Europe (1972), 
Another series dealing with a number of separate topics is 
Collins, G. R. editor (n d ). Planning and cities (London), 

Three books concerned with Britain are, 

Ashworth, W. (1954) The genesis of modem British town planning 
(London) 

Bell, C and R. (1967)' City fathers, the early history of town planning tn 
Bntatn (London) 

Lobe!. M.D. editor (1969)' Histone towns, maps and plans of towns and 
cities in the British Isles, (Oxford). This is a fine source of studies on 
individual towns, three volumes have been published 
Two books which deal with the U.S A. are. 

Tunnard, C. and Reed, H H (1955) American skyline (Boston). 

Reps, J W. (1965)' The making of urban America (see footnote 8). 

One of the few geographical works which deafs with townscape as such is 
Johns, E (1965)- Bntish townjeopes (London), 

An excellent example of a volume devoted to one particular form of town is 
Beresford, M (1967), New towns of the Middle Ages (New York- 
Washington) 

Some of the most stimulating writing on the religious element in town 
origins and layout is by Wheatley 

Wheatley, P. (1967)- Proleptic observations on the origins of urbanism, in 
R. Steel and R Lawton, Eduots (1967) Liverpool essays in 
geography, 315 (London) 

Wheatley’s major work is- 

Wheatley. P (1971) The pivot of the four quarters (Edinburgh) 

Another book which develops on a rich fashion the idea of the town as 
symbol is 

J Rkywert (1976) The idea of a town (London) 

In the context of plan and analysis itself the two early works by Comen are 
essential reading 

Conzen. M R G. (I960)- Alnwick- a study in town pfan analysis (see 
footnote 10) 

Conzen. M R G (1962) The plan analysis of an English city centre; in K 
Norborg, Editor (1962) Proceedings of the / Cl/, symposium m 
urban geography, Lund, 1960, 383 (Lund) 
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A further work which attempts to set up a framework for studing urban 
morphology is 

Badeock. B. A. (1970)- A preliminary note on the study of intra-urban 
physiognomy. Prof Georg 22, 189 -96. 

For further material on the origin and early development of English and 
European towns the most useful sources are 

Ennen, E. (1979) The medteial town. Europe in the Middle Ages. Selected 
Studies No 15 (Amsterdam). Translated by N Fryde. 

Reynolds. S (1977). An introduction to the history of English medieval 
towns (Oxford) 

The above two volumes are essentially 'historical' in approach but topo- 
graphical aspects are the main concern in 

Barley, M. W. ed. (1976) The plans and topography of medteial towns in 
England and Wales. C.B.A. Research Report No. 14. 

Barley. M. W. ed. (1977): European towns, their archaeology and early 
history (London) 

This last book is an important contribution to the study of the origin and 
early development of European towns. In it Chap. 11, K. Bohner, Urban 
and rural settlement in the Frankish kingdom, has a section on Bonn 
(pp 196- 198) which elaborates the material presented in this chapter. 
The most detailed study of the plan evolution of an English city is contained 

Barlow. F . Biddle. M. et aha (1976) Winchester in the early middle ages 
An edition and discussion of the Wmton Domesday (Oxford). Vol. 1. 
For an excellent discussion of issues in townscape studies and urban morpho- 
logy in relation to urban geography in the U.S A. see- 

Conzen. M. P (1978) Analytical approaches to the urban landscape, in 
Butzner, K W. ed (1978) Dimensions in human geography essays 
on some familiar and neglected themes. Umv of Chicago, Dept, of 
Ceog Research Paper No 168.128 — 165. 

For other American studies see 

Lewis P F (1976) New Orleans the making of an urban landscape 
(Cambridge. Mass ) 

Zelinsky W (1977) The Pennsylvania town an overdue geographical 
account Geog Renew 67. 127-147 
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Urban Land-Use: General Problems 


The range of studies, which is covered by the simple phrase 'urban land use* 
is vast in the extreme and includes contributions from all the disciplines 
which conventionally fall within the social sciences. Many of these studies 
are basically aspatial in context and. therefore, would seem not to come 
within the purview of geographical investigation. But this distinction 
between work irrelevant and relevant to urban geography is difficult to sus 
tain, for very often as the chain from a spatial location is traced back the 
beginning* are found in a concept which appears essentially aspatial. For 
example, 'social distance' is a sociological concept to be studied within the 
structural functional context of that discipline. Laumann.' following the 
much earlier study of Bogardus,* defines subjective social distance as 'an 
attitude of ego toward a person (alter) with a particular status attribute’;* 
this attribute in the study he presents is simply 'occupation'. But it is at once 
apparent that, in terms of the selection of a residential sue, subjective social 
distance could be related to a physical distance and immediately an aspatial 
sociological concept becomes a spatial locational, that is a geographical, 
factor It follows that at ihe outset it is essential tostrrssibat the urban land 
use pattern is the consequence of a large number of operative forces and that 
most generalizations attempt to ignore many of them 

The basic geographic interest is in land use as a distributed feature or as 
an aspect of areal difference But the approach adopted in this general 
chapter is to begin with the early attempts to survey the whole city structure 
as one unit in the search for an overriding explanation. This, it is true, was 
not pan of the early geographical tradition which was much more con- 
cerned with the interpretation of the panicular land use map of one city as 
an exceptional or unique case 

However, the general schemes proposed by Burgess and his followers were 
rapidly adapted from the field of human ecology. In which they were 
proposed, into geographical studies and most tvorkion particular citictcon 
eluded with a statement of the extent to which the town under considers non 
matched the generality of concentric zonal or other postulated patterns As 
the ecological emphasis on sub social processes of competition for space 
became marked there was an increasing trend toward the emphasis of 

1 E C Liuminn (1966) PnHigt temmvulj (Itutuiupolis 
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economic variables and accordingly die more direct statement of land use 
schemata was made in the context of the land market and economics: theory 
of urban land use became an essential pan of land economics But the 
strong reaction to these mechanistic explanations dearly revealed that the 
abstraction of a limited set of economic variables from the whole complex 
set acting on land use was an unsatisfactory procedure Moreover, much of 
this tradition was derived from the geographer's land use map. a statement 
of an aggregate situation 

As in other fields the most promising line of approach changed from the 
dentation of generalizations from the completed aggregate state to the 
analysis of individual personal or corporate need so that the total land use 
was seen as the consequence of a very large number of separate activity 
systems, each having individual characteristics and reacting not in the 
abstract but in the context of a given set of structures which compose the 
actual city From this summary it is possible to isolate three main 
approaches 

1 The ecological 

2 The economic. 

S Via activity systems. 

These three approaches can be examined in terms of the overall land use 
pattern and subsequently identified in a discussion of the various partsof the 
town as they have conventionally been isolated in land use studies 

1 Human ecology and urban land-use 

E W Burgess's thesis 4 that urban land use tended to display a zonal orga 
nuation concentrically arrayed about the city centre (figure 8 — 1 A & B) has 
for the last forty years been the starting point for most considerations of the 
utilization of land in ciues Each succeeding author has outlined the concen 
trie zone scheme, or theory as it is sometimes called, subjecting it to what is 
now a fairly standard critique Since this process continues it seem that the 
concentric zone scheme must either present something of value or be the 
only generalized statement available, and is. therefore, presented faute de 
mteux 

Recent concern with model building in the social sciences has to some 
extent put Burgess's scheme upon a more elevated plane. It can quite just! 
fiably be considered a normative model, ‘a simplified structuring of reality 
which presents supposedly significant features of relationships in a genera! 
tred form * Comparison ts at once suggested with Christa iter's statement of 
central place theory* as another early model concerned with spatial and 
locational aspects within the social sciences But here little progress can be 

* E W Burgess ( 1 925) The growth of i he city an introduction to » research project mR 
E Path amt E. W Burg™ editor* (19Z5) Tkt ruy S7 (Chicago) 

* P Haggett andChocley R J (1967) Models paradigms and the new geography chapter 
1 in Madett m geography, tt (London) 

* See chapter 6 page 59 
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C The sector scheme o I H Hoyt H93S 1 1. CBD 2 wholesaling and light manufacture 
3 low-class residential 4 middle-class res dermal. G high class residential 0 The 
multiple nuclei scheme of C D Hams and £ l Uhnsn I I iWJf 1 he areas numbered are 
as in C with the addition of 6 heavy manufacturing 7 outfymg business d strict 8 
residential suburb 9 industrial suburbs 


made, for Burgess does not deduce a structure from a senes of initial 
assumptions Hit model is rapliciily indurtise and presumably intuitively 
derived from the observation of a large number of American cilies in 
general, and ofChtcago in particular, though the process is not made clear 
in his chapter on "The growth of the ett)- an introduction to a research pro- 
ject' in the book The ci ty written with R. E. Park in 1925. 
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The scheme is baldly introduced. ‘The typical process of the expansion of 
the city can best be illustrated, perhaps, by a senes of concentric circles, 
which may be numbered to designate both the successive rones of urban 
extension and the types of areas differentiated in the process of expansion.' 1 
Moreover, there is a strong historical element in the scheme, for when pro- 
cess is introduced (in terms of invasion and succession and concentration 
and decentralization) it is envisaged in the historical context of the growth of 
the American city and not in terms of contemporary forces creating by their 
interaction an equilibrium condition which is the land use pattern. Never- 
theless u is a model in the proper sense of the term . 1 1 was to Burgess 'an ideal 
construction of the tendenciesof any town or city loexpand radially from its 
central business district. . . . Encircling the downtown area there is 
normally an area of transition which is being invaded by business and light 
manufacture. A third area is inhabited by the workers in industries who 
have escaped from the area of deterioration but who desire to live within 
easy access of their work. Beyond this rone is the “residential area" of high 
class apartment buildings or of exclusive "restricted ’ districts of single 
family dwellmgi Still further, out beyond the city limits is the commuters' 
rone— suburban areas, or satellite cities . . .’‘This sketch of the concentric 
zones is immediately followed by a section which firmly links it with a histor- 
ical process, ‘the tendency of each inner zone to extend its area by the 
invasion of the next outer zone'.* so that in the early history of Chicago all 
zones were included within the inner zone but have emerged as distinctive 
parts of the city during the process of growth and expansion. Undoubtedly 
Burgess's presentation was sketchy and muddled The zones are related 
partly to generalization based on evidence from Chicago and other cities, 
partly to the processes of city growth, partly to the sub social ecological 
forces of competition then dominating the thought of the ‘Chicago School'. 

Reactions to the concentric zone model can be considered under three 
headings Most critiques contain elements of all three and the division is one 
of convenience of review. The divisions arc 

1 Destructive criticism which rejects the thesis 

2 Criticism which lays emphasis on factors which were either excluded by 
Burgess or to which he gave little weight 

3 Attempts to exclude historical process and to evaluate the implicit 
assumptions on which the thesis is based and hence recast the whole 
argument in deductive form 

These can be considered in turn. 
a Rejection of the Burgess model 

There are four closely related bases on which a direct rejection of the useful 
ness and validity of the model set up by Burgess has heen proposed 

' E W Burgers (1925) « 

• E. W Burgess (1925) 

’ t W Burges (1925) 
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(0 Gradients as against zona! boundaries. This hue of criticism is usually 
linked to a paper by M. R. Davie, ‘The pattern of urban growth'. 10 Begtn- 
nmg from the position that ‘very often distorting factors so frequently dis 
nipt or obscure the concentric circle pattern so as to make it useless as a tool 
for study , Davie goes on to introduce the notion of gradient, that is of the 
Tate of change of any variable condition away from the city centre and 
toward the penphery If a truly zonal situation is to be found then these gra- 
dients should show marked breaks at the successive zonal boundaries, much 
as in meteorology a 'front' marks the dividing line between two air masses of 
contrasted characteristics Using a study of delinquency rates in Chicago, 
the city from which Burgess derived his model, Dane argued that although 
there was a decline from the city centre ‘there is nothing which would suggest 
a combination into concentric zones That is, although significant 
changes were associated with distance from the city centre, they did not 
show a grouping or greater rapidity of change at any zonal boundaries — or 
in terms of the simile used above, there were no ‘fronts’. 

There is some danger that this son of cnticism can fall into the rather and 
‘core’ versus ‘boundary’ argument so familiar in regional geography, but 
certainly gradient studies have failed to demonstrate the sharp changes 
which are implicit m the concentnc zone model These criticisms are 
perhaps more important in that they are closely associated with and lead 
into the second basis for rejection. 

(»»’) Internal heterogeneity of the zones The notion of well defined boun- 
daries around clearly distinctive ecological 'regions' is to some extent linked 
with Park’s idea of the 'natural area' 11 Hatt distinguished two emphases 
within this one concept 'one of these views the natural area as a spatial unit 
limited by natural boundaries enclosing a homogeneous population with a 
characteristic moral order The other emphasizes its biotic and community 
aspects and descnbei the natural area as a spatial unit inhabited by a popu- 
lation united on the basis of symbiotic relationships 

In both of these the words 'a spatial unit' emphasize the common core of 
the concept— the existence of well contrasted, discrete social areas within 
the city But Hatt proceeded to demonstrate that such natural areas ‘do not 
exist’ and followed by making the distinction between ‘natural areas as 
logical statistical constructs integrated with a plan for research' and the 
‘concept of natural areas as a series of spatial and social factors which act as 
coercive influences upon all who inhabit the geographically and culturally 
defined area ' H This latter view. Hatt argued, involved the 'reification' of a 
concept which was useful as a way of organizing data and in approaching the 
complexity of the city but useless and dangerous if it were elevated loa tenet 
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of faith and conditioned research direction. If the natural areas were con- 
sidered in this lesser way as units for organizing data then there were clear 
implications for the concentric zones, for they were demoted from the 
‘natural’ products of ecological processes to mere useful devices in statistical 
analysis, in the manner that examination of data by distance zones and 
directional sectors has often been used. Moreover that analysis would 
demonstrate the amount of internal difference . . . 'variations within the 
main zones of development were no less important than differences between 
them.’ 1 ’ 

Seen as having no basic ecological justification and displaying much 
internal variation . the zones lost most of their significance. ’The theories of 
Burgess and Park may no longer be related to modem conditions and ... a 
new framework is needed for the systematic study of the complexity of urban 
life. Some would even say that the situation is now so complex that it is 
impossible to devise an overall framework of any kind and that it would be 
better to concentrate on the study of a number of typical areas.’ 1 * This latter 
view is one of clear rejection, although how what constitutes a ‘typical area' 
is to be isolated and defined is not made clear. 

(«i) The scheme u anachronistic. It will be noted that in the quotation at 
the end of the above paragraph there occurs the statement that the theory 
under review ‘may no longer be related to modem conditions ’ Since 
Burgess's model was stated inahistoncal context this is a fair comment, and 
therefore, though the zonal scheme might have been apposite for the 
Amencan city of the 1 920s, it is certainly not useful for world wide apphca 
non in the second half of the twentieth century (see figure 8-2). 

(n) The scheme lacks vnnersahty. It is only just to record that Burgess 
made no claim that the model had relevance other than to rapidly grow- 
ing, industrialized Amencan cities, but inevitably it has been taken as 
universally applicable to all cities The examination of what he calls 'the 
pre industrial city' by Gideon Sjoberg 11 effectively disposes of this extension. 
Sjoberg demonstrates that the city prior to indusinaUzauon, both in a 
historical and a spatial context, displays a structural pattern which is a nega- 
tion of the concentnc zone scheme in all ways. Three major aspects of this 
contrast are emphasized 

1 The pre eminence of the centre over the penphery especially as por 
t rayed in the distnbuuon of social classes.' 1 * In this context of the 
‘pre- industrial' city the prmliged classes, the elite, gather at the centre 
because of their need for the closest association with the governmental 
and religious buildings which physically and symbolically represent 
political power 'Because political and religious activities in feudal dues 
have far more status than the economic, the main market though often 

11 t Ciit»(19MJ The structure of urban areas anew approach Tit. Ptann Rev 35.7 
“ E Gurus (1 964} 

•’ C Sjoberg (1965) The fret industnal ntj past end pteunt 
11 G Sjoberg (1965) 95 
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Figure 8-2 The distribution of municipal housing in Sunderland After B T Robson 
( 1969) Although the distribution is limned to the confines of the administrative area it 
shows ctearty the areas in which peripheral municipal housing has been located This sort 
of decision in essence part of political processes undermines the simple notions of 
market forces as the creator of concentric zonal patterns of land use 

set up in the central sector, is subsidiary to the religious and political 
structures there ... the commercial structures in no way rival the reli- 
gious and political in symbolic eminence, typically these lower aboteall 
others .Theseland use patterns refute the still widely accepted pro- 
position of the Chicago School that the "central business district" is the 
hub of urban living, a generalization fulfilled only in industrial cities 
2 ‘Finer spatial differences according to ethnic, occupational and family 
ties ’ m There is a characteristic segregation along these various lines A 
prime example is the ghetto of the medieval European city or indeed the 
monopolization of some areas by particular crafts which is still visible in 
the street or "quarter" names of contemporary cities It should be 

“ C Sjoberg(l965) 97 
n C $job*rg(1965).95 
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stressed that in chan 2 of his chapter on the growth of the city, Burgess 
clearly showed a ‘black belt' in Chicago which cut across the concentric 
zones. ‘Wedging out from here is the black belt.’ he wrote, almost using 
a sectoral terminology (figure 8—1 A) 

3 "The low incidence of functional differentiation ofland-usc patterns ' !I 
The multiple use of single plots is a further characteristic of the pre 
industrial city as for example in the use of church land for market 
places, even the use of the church yard itself, those who were buying and 
selling in the outer court of the Temple at Jerusalem were doing so in a 
typical location. Again, mote often than not merchants and artisans 
live at their place of work in quarters above or behind their shops so that 
there is not that essential division of place of w ork and place of residence 
on which the concentric rone scheme is based. This, of course, is partly a 
consequence of a technology unable to proside the necessary rapid 
transport to make this feasible. 

*To reiterate, the feudal city’s land use configurauon is in many ways the 
reverse of that in the highly industrialized countries'" (figure 8-3) 
Although it is not necessary to accept Sjoberg's terminology his views have 
been expounded at some length since they so effectively demonstrate that 
Burgess's model depended not only upon those processes which human 
ecologists called sub-social (but which seem to have simply been economic 
competition for a scarce commodity, that is central city land) but also upon 
a whole array of social and technological conditions which were never made 
explicit and which were often ignored when the model was seized upon as 
being universally applicable.” 

There is no need, however, to look at such widely diverging areas and 
times to make the point that Burgess's model is limited in universality. The 
location of British municipal housing estates (figure 8-2) shows that the 
simple notion of a nse in social status with distance from the city centre is not 
true. These estates are the consequence of an entirely different set of socio- 
political forces than those moulding the American dty in the 1920s. when 
American municipal authorities were effectively not in the house construct- 
ing business Once one moves outside the 'American culture province' and 
tries to interpret city patterns created by different social economic political 
technological (i e. cultural) conditions, then the applicability of American 
based concepts and models becomes less than complete 

The whole tenor of the four lines of cnticism which have been outlined is 
to reject the Burgess model on two major grounds First, it is limited 

" C SjotKTg<1965) 96 
“ C Sjobcrg (1965) 105 
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historically and culturally to a particular situation at a particular time in a 
particular country, and, second, even then it quite arbitrarily emphasizes 
dear cut boundaries which cannot be justified by gradient study and 
assumes a natural sorting of distinctive areas, whereas the city is in reality a 
most complex patchwork which defies the massive generalisation. Many of 
these criticisms will be familiar to geographers, for fundamentally they 
question the existence as such, of natural areas (or regions) other than as the 
constructions of the investigator, and hence also the validity of the boun- 
daries which demarcate them. To adapt a sentence critical of the regional 
geographer to apply to Burgess, he may be accused of 'drawing lines that 
don't exist around areas that don’t matter.'” In some ways these various 
attacks make elaborate parade of a simple theme, that the model of con 
centnc zones is too simple and too limited in historical and cultural 
application to carry one far into an understanding of land use patterns 
With this clearly understood the model remains useful as a first approxima 
uon and as a pedagogic device, it is no longer a springboard for research. 

b Extension of the Burgess model 

Since the concentric zone model excludes a wide variety of factors which 
affect urban land use it is possible to introduce many of these in extensions 
of the model Four of these can be considered here, the first and the last 
perhaps not standard inclusions but the middle two now invariably sketched 
alongside the Burgess model 

(«) The introduction of building height There is an implication in the 
concentric zone model that the city is a two dimensional feature and little 
attention was paid in its formulauon to the height of buildings and the vana 
lion of use with height It is quite simple, however, within the overall limits 
of the model itself, to introduce this feature. Accessibility not only 
diminishes outward from the centre bur upward from the ground. If the 
vertical changes m use are examined they are often found to parallel the 
horizontal changes. This is depicted in figure 8-4 Characteristically in the 
smaller town the ground floor retail shop has office space above, frequently 
occupied by legal or insurance firms, whilst above this is an apartment or 
maisonette This parallels the horizontal sequence Types of use which 
cannot effectively compete for a desired central location because of the high 
costs are relegated to the transitional or mixed fringe which surrounds the 
CBD or they are relegated to the upper floors of centrally located buildings 

The whole model can, therefore, be thought of as a flattened dome 
reaching its highest point at the peak land value and with a senes of bands of 
land use taking off progressively from the outer edges, thinning markedly 
towards the centre where they overlay each other at the central vertical 
axis. 14 Thus logically the outermost commuter zone, where there are the 

M C H T Kimble { 1951) The inadequacy of ihcregional concept mD SumpindS W 
VtweWmige itmniWSl) London essays in geography \l*>nAori) 
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most valued residential locations, would form the uppermost layer of the 
dome at the centre where it is found in the form of penthouse flats and apart- 
ments. This extension into the vertical has only been sketched here and 
-would involve a number of problems if strictly interpreted. It suggests, 
however, an area of extension of the model in need of more thorough and 
logical exposition - 

This bnef presentation illustrates the way in which extensions can be, 
made Some of these have reached absurdity, as in the one that suggests the 
model should consist of squares raiheT than circles since most American 
cities are built on a grid plan H 

(li) The emphasis oj sectors. The earliest constructive criticism of Burgess 
was best presented in a volume by Homer Hoyt published in 1939 by the 
United States Federal Housing Administration and entitled The structure 
and groulh of residential neighborhoods tn American cities.* 7 After con 
ducting a factual examination of residential rent patterns in twenty-five 
widely distributed cities in the USA. Hoyt concluded that 'there is, never- 
theless. a general pattern of rent that applies to all cities. This pattern is not 
a random distribution. It is not in the form of sharply defined rectangular 
areas, with blocks in each rental group occupying completely segregated 
segments It is not in the form of successive concentric circles . . Even 
when the rental data are put into a framework of concentric circles there is 
revealed no general gradation upward from the centre to the periphery 
From the evidence presented, therefore, it may be concluded that the rent 
areas in American cities tend to conform to a pattern of sectors rather than 
of concentric areles." 1 * (See figures 8- 1C and 8-5.) 

Thus Hoyt presented what has been called the 'sector theory'. As the title 
of the volume where it appeared suggests, he was concerned primarily with 
residential uses and the key to the sector arrangement was to be found in the 
location of the high quality areas These, Hoyt maintained, 'do not skip 
about at random in the process of movement— they follow a definite path in 
one or more sectors of the city'.” that is they are extended outward along 
communication axes thus producing the sector, they do not encircle the city 
as us outer limns In this process certain features exercise a dominant 
influence These are. in addition to communication lines, high ground free 
from flood danger, open country with no physical barriers, the homes of 
community leaders, the attraction of office blocks and stores which also 
move established outlying business centres and the operation of real estate 
promoters At the same time as is evident from the foregoing list, some 
land uses will attract each other, as in the move of quality residence to out- 
lying business centres w hde some will repel each other Thus heavy industry 

buildings Bui there is no basn( beeping mthtn the contest of Burgess t arguments) to make it 
other than iV dupe indicated 
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will also probably extend along a line of communication, be it railway or 
waterway, and also occupy a sector — but one which due to repulsion will be 
located directly away from the high quality residential sector (figure 8— 1C) 
Essentially . therefore, the directional element will control land use con- 
trasts rather than distance, and accordingly the city structure becomes 
sectoral in character Hoyt did not discount the distance variable but rather 
added the further directional element which he considered vital in any 
attempt to give more reality to Burgess’s model he was adding a further 
degree of verisimilitude at the expense of simplicity. 

(mi - ) The emphasis of multiple nuclei A model made up of a number of 
separate nuclei was proposed by C. D. Hams and E. L. Unman.*’ It was con- 
ceived as a further move away from the massive generalization and toward 
reality. It is an observed fan that many towns and nearly all large cities do 
not grow simply about a single central business district but arc formed by the 
progressive integration of a number of separate nuclei into the urban 
fabric— hence the suggestion of a multiple nuclei model. These nuclei, and 
further districts which become specialized and differentiated in the growth 
process, are not located in relation to any generalized zone or distance 
attribute but rather are they bound by a number of controls which produce 
a pattern of characteristic associations between the nuclei These are. 

1 Certain activities require specialized facilities Thus the retail district 
demands maximum accessibility, something quite different from geo- 
metrical centrality. 

2 Like activities group together since they profit from association, hence 
the specialized legal districts or theauelands In short, there are 
external economies. 

5 Some activities repel each other, as m the separation of high quality 
residences from industry 

4 Some activities cannot afford the high rents which the most desirable 
sues, relative to their interests, demand 
It will be apparent that none of these was very new (they had been noted 
bv Burgess and Hoyt), but Harris and Ullman argued that during the 
historical growth process these influences w ould condition the emergence of 
separate areas neither zones not sectors, forming in effect a patchwork but 
where there were clear controls as to which ‘patches' were joined together 
(figure 8— ID) 

(ft ) The mtroduction of a size it triable In presenting his model Burgess 
used the w ords great aues and 'our largest dues’ and he clearly had in mind 
a process which applied to the largest cities But how large axe ‘great* and 
largest 5 Burgess himself stated that all the zones were contained in one 
when Chicago was but a small and primitive settlement The concentric 
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hierarchical grades and in what manner does this differentiation take place 
and under what functional conditions* Perhaps it is sufficient here merely to 
point out that Burgess's model clearly involved a sue variable which was 
barely considered, although held constant by implication, let alone worked 
out in detail 

This brief review of models which have aimed at generalizing the total 
land use pattern of a city has demonstrated some of the ways in which 
Burgess's original scheme has been extended These extensions are the pro 
duct of an inductive approach, the thesis being that knowledge of land-use 
in a large number of cities will show that there is little correspondence 
between model and reality. If. therefore, further variables are introduced — 
size, height, axial gTowth. multiple nuclei — then progress will be made by 
making the generalization 'more real'. But as this is done to too some of the 
grand simplicity of the original is lost. Indeed one questions whether the 
‘multiple nuclei' model can rightly be so called. It is based on well known 
statements regarding uses and makes no marked contribution to their com- 
plex association in area in a locational sense. 

At an earlier stage a quotation from Hoyt was introduced denying that 
land uses formed a patchwork, multiple nuclei theory argues that they do 
and because of this ought perhaps to be associated with the destructive cn 
ucisms rather than those which modify Perhaps it is worth repeating that 
Burgess's original formulation of a concentric zone model remains as Still 
providing stimulating insight into land use patterns and if it has lost the 
relevance to the formulation of research projects and designs which it had in 
the 1920s, it is still a most useful pedagogic device for approaching the com- 
plexities of the problem it seeks to illuminate Perhaps this is why the more 
frequently u is dismissed as no longer of relev ance, the more consistently it 
appears in texts such as this 

c The presentation of the Burgess model m the form of a deduct nr theory 
As dissatisfaction with the concentric zone scheme of urban land use grew, 
so sometimes explicitly, sometimes implicitly, attempts were made to 
reframe the model as the end product of a deductive argument. In this pro 
cess a statement of premises becomes essential, making the assumptions on 
which the model rests the subject of elaboration. The clearest exposition of 
these assumptions is that by Leo F Schnore 55 who lists five: 

1 Assumption of heterogeneity This is a restatement of Quinn s a rgu 
ment that widely contrasted population types are a prerequisite. Quinn 
envisaged contrasts in race and in degree of cultural assimilation as well 
as in social class and occupations ” This would hardly seem essential, 
particularly if the model were only to take in 'large western cities when 
occupational and class differences are implicit 

W *- F Sihnotc (1965) Oolhc ipauil smiciurcof nunin iht mo Americas chapcrrlOm 
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2 Assumption of an economic base Certainly a mixed industrial-coin 
mercial city was imptied by Burgess, but a much greater clarity is to be 
obtained if a certain economic functional character is specified. 

3 Economic and cultural assumptions. Burgess assumed those conditions 
which were appropriate in the America of the 1920s, such as private 
ownership of property, economic competition and efficient transport, 
equally easy, rapid and cheap in all directions 

4 Assumptions as to the geometry of space. Schnore adds this to the earlier 
listing by Quinn He maintains that it is necessary to assume a single 
centre (hence disposing of the multiple nuclei problem) and that phy- 
sical area increases as the square of radial distance and consequently 
that space ts in shortest supply at the centre In addition there is the 
further necessary condition that central areas are most highly valued by 
virtue of short supply and accessibility to all ocher areas Competition 
for these central locations leads to a ‘sifting and sorting' with physical 
positions largely determined by economic ability to compete for space 

5 The assumption of occupancy patterns Schnore aigues that for the 
Burgess model it is necessary that sociat classes with superior economic 
status will be able to pre empt the newer and more desirable areas, or 
will at least have a high degree of freedom of choice as against a very 
restricted choice for the poor 

But even starting from this list comparatively little progress has been 
made in the presentation of a convincing argument Schnore proceeds tohst 
variables rather than deduce an urban arrangement. To some extent this 
somewhat limp end is partly bound up with the development of human 
ecology itself in this particular context 
The classical ecologists had been concerned to demonstrate parallels with 
plant ecology and hence they looked upon urban land as subject to competi 
lion from rival interests carried on at a 'sub social' level 'The basic process 
in human relationships is competition largely involving a struggle for space ' 
In this process 'human society was seen as organized on two levels the biotic 
and the cultural. The biottc level involves basic, non thoughtful adjust 
ments made in the struggle for existence. The level is regarded as 
sub social . The cultural level is seen as a superstructure and excluded 
from human ecology.' 34 This framework might be applicable to the study of 
diseases or thespalial arrangement of a primitive population but if the land 
use pattern is to be interpreted in this way two problems immediately arise 
I The more the concept of sub social competition for a scarce resource is 
examined and refined the more the ecologist is taken directly into the 
field of land economics, and this is particularly so when a deductive 
model of the city is desired excluding those cultural and social influ 
ences which the ecologist eschewed When Quinn writes 'Ecological 
interaction underlies many aspects of community life Merchants who 
want strategic commercial sites at the heart of the city compete for the 

M G A Theodonon (1961) Studm in human ecology 3 (New York) 
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limited supply of land in this location'. 55 and then goes on to argue that 
urban residents ‘bid for the limited supply of residential space’, one is 
forced to conclude that 'sub social’ is merely another term for 
'economic' for he is making a straightforward statement which is almost 
a definition of economics— the allocation of scarce resources to alter- 
native ends It follows that the vigorous attempts to present a theory of 
urban land use have passed to the land economists and that the stream 
of work started by Burgess while still of value in its empirical side has not 
been a source of rich theoretical construction. 

2 The clear rejection by the classical human ecologists of social and cul 
tural influences whde making for simplicity in terms of economic 
theory, has led to severe criticisms in the inductive sphere for. as the eco 
nomic implications of competition became apparent, it was only to be 
expected that protest would arise against these mechanistic theorems. 

Two such protests can be noted: 

(i) Sentiment and symbolism as ecological variables. In a paper with this 
title Walter Firey” called attention to the difficulty outlined in the last para 
graph— ‘A different order of concepts, corresponding to the valuative, 
meaningful aspect of spatial adaptation, must supplement the prevailing 
economic concepts of ecology ' Firey made his objection fo the classical post 
tion on two grounds arguing that there were two kinds of human adaptation 
to the urban environment. 

The first he called ‘vobtional adaptation' since ‘values which express pn 
manly the identity or solidanty of a small cultural system may acquire 
spatial articulation ’ His work on central Boston emphasized, for example, 
the value system denved from a cultural hent age, which gave Beacon Hill its 
distinctive character and determined its residential status unrelated to any 
distance or directional controls This objection may be restated in the form 
that culturally rooted values exert a ‘causative 1 influence on urban land-use 
patterns 

The second sort of adaptation was termed ‘rational’ , since ‘interests domi 
nate the spatial adaptation of certain social systems. ’ 5 ‘ This is nearer the 
economic approach of his precursors in human ecology but even so Firey 
argued ‘these interests come directly from broader and larger cultural 
systems ’ This objection to economic determinism may be stated in the form 
that market forces themselves stem indirectly from larger cultural controls, 
they are not self generated 

(n) The place of social power m the determination of land use This aspect 

” J A Quinn(1939) Tht miurp of human ecology ft rumination and rt-drfiniuon See 
Forets 18, 166 
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of land use determination was earliest stated by W. H. Form.” He prefaced 
his case with a plea for models which consider social reality and not solely 
economic abstraction In particular he argued that it is necessary to discard 
the idea of a free unorganized market in which individuals compete imper- 
sonally This done it becomes imperative to identify who are the largest 
consumers of land, which organizations deal in land, and which associations 
mediate conflicts of land use. 

He identifies four organizational complexes which are dominant: the real 
estate and building businesses; larger industries, businesses and utilities, 
individual home owners, local Government agencies The problem then 
becomes the exposure of the resources or influence which each of these can 
deploy, their functions in terms of the land use market, the nature of their 
internal organizations, the accountability of the gToups and the 'image of 
the city’ within which each group works and the ‘values’ they consider para 
mount Finally it is necessary to consider the relations between them much 
as one would study a collective bargaining process in industry. This provides 
a very different view of the sorting process from that of the classical eco- 
logists It is further developed in chapter 11. 

In conclusion to this section dealing with human ecology and land use it 
would seem reasonable to infer that work on ecological lines has reached an 
impasse Its predominant economic bias has little to offer besides the more 
rigorous theoretical constructs of the thorough going economist, whilst its 
rejection of cultural and social influences has hampered a vital line of 
enquiry More recently the mam trend has been to enumerate the variables 
which influence land use in order to define an "ecological complex'. These 
in themselves have become more elaborate, although generally in agree 
ment. The framework outlined by Schnore 40 can be set alongside an earlier 


one by Beverly Duncan 41 
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isolated and self contained sub- 
systems) 

Social class composition 

Duncans ’persistence' referred mainly to historical factors and 5s not 
equated with Schnore's ’organization' which is particularly important since 
he maintains that ’all of the broad factors listed above— environment, tech 
nology and population— affect the internal arrangement of the city by their 
joint effects upon organization. In short, all of the other variables in the 
’ecological complex’ operate to affect spatial distribution by being mediated 
through functional organization * 4! Schnore deliberately excludes ‘value 
systems' (i e. sentiment and symbolism) and ’institutional arrangements' 
(i e. public policies) from his complex 

This is a list to which, with the exclusion noted, few people would take 
exception, but it does lude more than abstract and enumerate the sorts of 
factors which the oldest studies in land use drew upon in explanation of 
unique or exceptional situations It seems to make little contribution to 
theory One is thus led via a long road back to the destructive critics and the 
views of Gmus The former theories and techniques of urban analysis have 
lost much of their v ability There is need for new emphasis on the variability 
of urban structure and this involves the need for an empirical rather than a 
theoretical approach to the situation. ... It is conceivable that lit) . . 

might fail, but in view of the impasse that has now been reached tn this field 
from the starting point of general theory, it is well worth the making 

2 Land economics and urban land-use 

The earliest work of importance in this field pre-dates that of the human 
ecologists by many years for Richard M Hurd's Principles of city land i-alues 
appeared in its first edition in 1903.” Much of this enquiry, as the title of 
Hurd s book implies, is directly concerned with land value, but even so it is 
inextricably bound up with land use for ‘the patterns of I and uses and land 
values will be mutually determining.’ 4 ’ 

Hurd drew upon earlier work concerned with land value and adapted the 
principles of Ricardo, propounded for agricultural land, to an urban set 
ting Thus he began from the principle that 'value in urban land, as in 
agricultural land is the resultant of economic or ground rent capitalized.’ 44 
Further in cities, economic rent is based on superiority of location only, the 
sole function of city land being to furnish an area on which to erect build 
ings *’ With the growth of a aty more remote, and hence by definition 
inferior, locations are brought into use so that rents at the most accessible 
points nse For this accessible and consequently more valuable land 

41 LF Schnore {1965) J8S 
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competition will take place, 'any utility may compete for any location within 
a city and all land goes to the highest bidder’— who therefore obtains maxi 
mum convenience or economy in time and effort by being most accessible 

Hurd summed up his argument in a succinct sentence. 'Since value 
depends on economic rent and rent on location, and location on conve- 
nience and convenience on nearness, we may eliminate the intermediate 
steps and say that value depends on nearness But Hurd notes that ‘near 
ness' is a relative term and has to be evaluated in terms of the growth and 
physical structure of the city on the one hand and the nature of the use 
required on the other. He concludes by emphasizing the necessary limita- 
tions imposed by an economic investigation which does not take into 
account 'individual and collective taste and preference as shown in social 
habits and custom' 4 * 

These ideas have remained as basic to the mainstream of land economics 
The major restatement took place in the 1920s by Robert M Haig* 0 but in 
much the same terms Haig saw rent as the charge for accessibility or the 
saving in transport costs and invoked a bidding process to determine the 
occupancy and use of land Undoubtedly his major contribution was the 
introduction of the notion of the 'friction of space', that is, that hindrance to 
perfect or immediate accessibility, for without such 'friction' there would be 
no transport costs and all locations would be perfect The purpose of trans 
port is to overcome this imperfection or friction, but while transport partly 
offsets fnction, site rentals and transport costs represent the charge for that 
friction which remains Rent thus appears as a payment for the saving in the 
costs of transport and these, rent and transport costs, will vary with site since 
‘the theoretically perfect site for the activity is that which furnishes the 
desired degree of accessibility at the lowest cost of fnction' so that 'the layout 
of the metropolis tends to be determined by a pnnciple which may be 
termed minimizing the costs of friction ‘ S1 This involves a three way relation 
of rent, transport costs and location which are interdependent 

Ratcliff, in his well known volume Urban land economics adopts an 
argument that is basically similar 'The utilization of land is ultimately 
determined by the relative efficiencies of various uses in vanous locations. 
Efficiency in use is measured by rent paying ability, the ability of a use to 
extract economic utility from a site The process of adjustment in city struc- 
ture to a most efficient land use pattern is through the competition of uses 
for various locations The use that can extract the greatest return from a 
given sire will be the successful bidder -5 * From this there emerges an ‘orderly 
pattern of land use spatially organized to perform most efficiently the eco 
nomic functions that characterize urban life Ratcliff follows further 
enquiry into the competition of users for sites by the bidding process and into 
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the minimizing of costs of friction, by an analysis of the different demands 
each user will have in locational terms, for not all users are in direct com- 
petition. Nevertheless ‘in summary one might say that the structure of the 
city is determined through the dollar evaluation of the importance of 
convenience.* 51 

This sort of argument can be used in the derivation of a city structure 
closely analogous to that proposed by Burgess. In figure 8— 6 distanced used 
as a measure of ‘convenience’ in the sense used by Ratcliff. Each crude and 
broad category ofland user can be examined by ability to pay rent against 
distance from a single, most accessible core. 54 Retail uses demand greatest 
accessibility to the whole city population in order to maximize profits, while 
away from the city centre this quality falls off very rapidly as does the willing 
ness to pay high rents (figure 8- 6 A) Offices, such as those of legal or 
insurance firms or of doctors and dentists also require accessibility and a 
central location but the very nature of (heir businesses means that the very 
high rents of the centre can be avoided by marginal locations. The slope for 
rem/distance is. therefore, less steep (figure 8-6B) Multiple housing 



figurt $-6 B«i rents lo* d fferent users ol urban land m relation to distance from the 
city centre After B J L Berry 1 19591 In each ol these graphs the ability ol a potential 
user ol urban land to pay rent <s plotted aga nst distance Irom the city centre 
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schemes, such as apartment blocks, will give larger mums per unit area and 
can, therefore, obtain a greater degree of accessibility than single family 
housing but will not need the central locations which the retail and commer- 
cial offices have to obtain (figure 8-6D). The advantages of accessibility 
are. therefore, sacrificed in the interest of lower costs, although it must be 
emphasized that to these costs in terms of land must be added the costs of 
travel for, as has been emphasized, value or the capitalized expectation of 
rent transport costs and location are interdependent. Finally agricultural 
uses are the least intensive and although they, too. would derive advantages 
from location at the centre they are outbid by all the urban uses and the 
rent/distance slope is the least steep (figure 8-6E). 

Jf all these relationships, that is. all the slopes, are now superimposed 
(figure 8— 7) then it can be seen that where the slopes intersect then the user 
furthest away from the core will be outbidding the user nearer to the core 



Figurs 8-7. Supenmoosition of separata graphs in figure 8-6 indicates that the various 
I nes intersect At each inter section from the city outskirts in towards the centre the 
inner use can afford to pay higher rents and takes over from the outer use These points 
are indicated by the doited lines 

and consequently that type of use will succeed If this is converted into a two 
dimensional diagram then a senes of rings will be generated and a cross 
section interpreted in terms of value will give a close approximation to that 
presented for Topeka by Duane Knos 5 * (figure 8—8) There are a large 
number of assumptions which are not proven and a number of serious flaws 
m the argument which has been presented For example, all users are 
assumed to require equal quantities of land and no allowance is made for 
» D Knos (1982} Datnbulion of lead values m Te^t*a (Lawrence. Kansas) 
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Figure 8-8 The distribution oftand values in TopeVa After D Knos 09621 
possible substitution of a larger land area for a less convenient location or , in 
crude terms, for buying cheaper land further out. Several attempts have 
been made to provide a more sophisticated basis and a more complex model 
in place of the simple concepts so far considered. 47 

The initial outline of one of these models can be briefly considered in 
order to indicate its rationale rather than trace its full development which is 
impossible in the present limned context 

William Alonso in his wotV Location and land use introduced two further 
variables, first the quantity of land which each user will wish to acquire and 
second the amount of disposable income which will be devoted to land and 
travel costs on the one hand, and all goods and services, including savings on 
the other The equilibrium of the individual household in the urban situa- 
tion is then seen as a consequence of the relation of all the alternatives m 
expenditure open to the individual and the patterns of preference which can 
be exercised The alternatives open define the ‘locus of opportunities' which 

41 W Alonso (1964) L Win go (1961) Transportation and urban iinrf (Washington) 
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is seen as a surface generated by the interrelation of the three variables noted 
above, the amount of land, the amount of goods and services and distance 
from the centre 

To relate this back to figure 8 - 6, it will be observed that the ability to pay 
rent depends partly on the site of the land area required and partly on the 
desired expenditure on other things A complex surface is generated since 
the relations are not simply linear. Thus if the amount of goods and services 
is held constant and the relationship between quantity of land and distance 
considered then, 'the price of land . decreases with increasing distance 
from the centre Therefore, the quantity of land that may he bought 
increases with the distance, since land is becoming cheaper. On the other 
hand, distance enters in the form of commuting costs As distance 
increases, so do commuting costs and consequently the amount of land that 
may be purchased decreases ' The resultant curve of quantity against 
distance 'rises to the point at which marginal increases in commuting costs 
are equal to the savings realued from the decreasing price of land. There 
after, the amount of land that may be bought with increasing distance 
decreases 

The locus of opportunities surface defined a long the three axes — of quan- 
tity of land against distance, quantity ofland against quantity of goods and 
services and quantity of goods and services against distance — is set against 
the pattern of preferences defined as a surface from the possibility of substi 
tution amongst the three variables so that the individual household would be 
equally satisfied by different combinations of land, goods and accessibility 
(distance) From this the equilibrium of the household is derived, the desires 
in terms of preferences being linked to the possibilities in terms of the locus 
of opportunities This individual equihbnum solution is then reformulated 
tn the terms of market equilibrium, but this is a complex process for land 
and distance are so intertwined that the individual demand curves cannot be 
amalgamated into a demand curve Tor the market. 

It will be apparent that this model is working, as the sub title of the 
volume states, 'towards a general theory ofland rent The assumptions on 
which the model is built are clearly set out These include a featureless plain, 
all land of equal quality, all land ready for use without improvement, land 
freely bought and sold wilh both buyers and sellers having perfect knowl 
edge of the market, no legal or planning restraints, no social restraints, 
sellers who wish to maximize rev enue and buyers their profits or satisfaction, 
and the city regarded as a two dimensional unit with no vertical element. 
The result is a deductive argument with clear premises explicitly rejecting 
all but purely measurable economic factors It is rigorous, internally con- 
sistent and far removed from the reality of the city as it comes closer lopure 
economic theory 

S Activity systems and urban land-use 

The discussion so far has revealed that work on the structure of towns in 
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human ecology has reached an impasse, while economic models contribute 
but partially to the solution of the problem. There is a third approach which 
while presenting no model seems to provide a stimulating way of looking at 
urban land-use structureand leads to a coherent framework for interpreting 
it. This is the approach via activity systems which can be defined as ‘behav- 
iour patterns of individuals, institutions and firms which occur in spatial 
patterns'.” F. Stuart Chapin has attempted to sketch ‘a conceptual frame- 
work to describe some of the major elements and dynamics of human behav- 
iour as they relate to land-use."” 

Figure 8-9 indicates the sequence which Chapin invokes to provide a 
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framework consisting of values, behaviour patterns and outcomes. ‘Certain 
individual or group held values concerning the use of a particular parcel or 
area set in motion a four-phase cycle of behaviour which culminates in the 
parcel or area being put to a particular use ’ 6I These phases are part of the 
‘cycle of human behaviour' or of the behavioural pattern indicated above 
and are classified as experiencing needs and wants: defining goals; plan 
ning alternatives; deciding and acting. Because of his particular interest, 
Chapin puts this in the context of planning, but it will be seen that he 
accepts explicitly the views of Firey in starting with culturally determined 
values which find no place in any other construct. From these values, both 
conscious and subconscious, or explicit or implicit, of individuals or groups 
of individuals, patterns of behaviour are generated leading to those actions 
in the urban setting which are the determinants of the land-use pattern. The 
behaviour patterns can be interpreted as constituting systems of activity and 
this is as equally applicable to the firm or the individual. Rannells has etas 
sifted these activities into three states of elaboration 12 

1 Routine activities. Standard patterns of movement of the individual, 
for example the journey to shop 

2 Institutionalized activities These are concentrated onto particular 
points by institutions, as for example, onto a theatre which necessarily 
focuses a number of individual systems upon it 

3 Organization of processes This is the most complex situation where 
there is a whole series of patterned cross relationships For example the 
‘activity system' of a bank by the very nature of its business will be made 
up of a wide array of associated but different links 

The word ’link' used above indicates that the study of these systems leads 
directly into the examination of linkages, for few ’establishments’, or indeed 
individuals, are isolated for they are associated with others by a senesof link- 
ages, where a linkage is defined as ‘a relationship between establishments 
characterized by recurrent interactions which require movement of persons 
or of goods or the exchange of information -6 ’ 

Thus, for example, the emergence of a well defined legal area in a city can 
be seen as a consequence of a system of activities and linkages which bind 
legal firms together There is a relation to the general public demanding 
accessibility in the sense which it has previously been used in this chapter, 
there is a relation to the law courts, the location of which may be due to 
essentially historical circumstances; there is a relation to standard sources of 
information such as a registry of wills and of births, marriages and deaths, 
there is a relation of firm to firm in negotiation which involves face to face 
situations, there is a relation in Britain of solicitor to barrister For any such 
area these links can be traced, indeed they could to an extent be measured 
and quantified 

The result is a land-use element which can be seen as the product of a 
"F5 Chapin (1965) SO 

“J Rann«]ls{1956) The core of the etty (New York) 
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complex of linkages which are the creation of the activity systems of the 
various components The tracing of the systems and the identification of the 
linkages is a prerequisite to the understanding of the components or the 
pattern of land use 

It is perhaps worthy of note that the sort of model proposed by the econ 
omists attempts to do just this by ignoring all the complexity and identifying 
one link only — that wnh the centre of the city. It follows that this approach is 
extremely broadinonecomextmthatthevalues behaviour patterns frame 
work permits the introduction of the widest range of operative factors for 
there are no limiting assumptions and no deductive arguments. Indeed the 
‘activity system* concept is much nearer the ecological framework presented 
by Schnore At the same time it is very restricted in that instead of gener 
alizing from the aggregate condition, it attempts to examine the real city in 
microdetad — for example in the actual movements of individuals— and 
from this to build up to an explanation of larger segments In this way it 
presents a different method of looking at the city . for w hilc maintaining con 
tact with reality it still identifies the framework of forces which shape the 
aggregate, the total structure. 

An attempt has been made in this chapter to survey in general terms those 
studies which attempt either to construct a model of the entire city or to 
introduce a conceptual framework in relation to which it can be understood. 
It is apparent that generalization on such a vastly complex topic must inevit 
ably be unreal — hence the flight away from classical ecology either to the 
discipline of theoretical economics or the rationality ol an approach via the 
detail of individual or corporate activities It would seem that in these two 
directions useful contnbutions may be found, either in the clear delineation 
of assumptions and the erection of a ngorous model which can only examine 
the interaction of highly selected vanables. thereby illuminating brightly a 
small part of the whole picture, or in the construction of a meaningful con- 
ceptual framework which might indicate significant bases from which to 
interpret the complexity of land uses 


Notes on further reading 

The most important material is that teferred 10 in the footnotes to this 
chapter and these standard works should be consulted The most useful 
general volumes on activity systems, uiban land economics and human 
ecology are respectively 

Chapin F S (1965) Urban land use planning{see footnote 59) Thisdeals 
with a larger range of topics and is accessible and straight-forward. 
Ratcliff R V (19-19) Urban land economics (New York) This is still the 
most rewarding general volume to consult 
Theodorson, G A., editor (1961) Studies in human ecology (New York) 
A good number of books on urban economics have been published recently 
as the specialism becomes more popular in relation to the universal 
relevance of urban problems Among them are 
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Button. K.J (1976). Urban economics (London) 

Evans, A. W. (1973) The economics of residential location (London) 
Goodall. B (1972). The economics of urban areas (Oxford) 

Hallctt, G (1979) Urban land economics (London) 

Parry Lewis, J (I979) - Urban economics • a set approach (London) 

Perioff, H. S and Wingo. L.Jr editor (1968) Issues tn urban economics 
(Baltimore) 

Rasmussen, D W (1973) Urban economics (New York) and. (1974) The 
modem city readings m urban economics (New York) 

The following should also be considered - 

Alonso. W (1964) Location and land use (sec footnote 45) 

Wingo. L (1961) Transportation and urban land (see footnote 57). 
Harvey D (1973) Social justice and the city Chapter 5 
There are two areas of investigation which have not been introduced into 
this chapter but which need to be reviewed The first of these concerns the 
relationship of population densities to distance from the city centre Here 
the main works are 

Berry. B J L, Simmons, J W and Tennant, R J (1963) Urban popula 
tion densities structure and change Ceog Rev 53, 389 
Clark, C (1951) Urban population densities J Roy Stat Soc . A64,490 
Newltng B E (1969) The spatial variation of urban population densities 
Ceog Rev , 59, 242 
A useful review can be found in 

Berry, B.J L andHorton.F E (1970) Geographic perspectives on urban 
systems, chapter 9 The urban envelope patterns and dynamics of 
population density. (Englewood Cliffs. N J ) 

The second concerns the development of models of urban growth Two 
general introductions are to be found in 

Perloff. H 5 and Wingo. L Jr eduors(l968) Issues tn urban economics. 
Part II Intrametropolitan development, particularly the chapter by 
Britton Hams Quantitative models of urban development 
(Baltimore ) 

Kilbndge, M D . O Block R P and Tepliu P V (1970) Urban 
analysts Div of Research Grad. School of Business Admin Harvard 
(Boston) This contains an extensive bibliography 
A further general source which includes not only papers bu t a series of useful 
reviews is J Am Inst /Vann err (1965) 31 (2). Special Issue Urbandevelop 
ment models While a widely quoted study is 

Lowry, I S (1964) A model of a metropolis (Santa Monies) Rand Corp. 
Memo RM— 4035— RC 

Further reading on characteristic areas within the city is included at the end 
of succeeding chapters, but a very convenient collection of readings is 
Bourne. L S (1971) Internal structure of the city (New York) 
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The Central Business District 


Insofar as the central business district (CBD) is regarded as the organizing 
centre about which the rest of the city is structured, it is appropriate that the 
concept be isolated for special consideration, it identifies one of the 'typical' 
arras of the city. 

Investigators base tended to approach the CBD in three ways First by 
attempting to provide the idea with a clear spatial identity through seeking 
means of defining its limits objectively tnesitably such attempts at defini- 
tion lead into consideration of the many specialized sub-units which make 
up the composite notion of a CBD. The second line of investigation has been 
by considering the composing elements in isolation, that is by considering 
locational requirements say of department stores, quite independently of 
the existence or cha ractrr of a CBD as such. The third approach has been by 
way of generalizing these individual locational requirements in terms of 
activity systems and linkages. These three approaches are by no means 
clearly distinctive and each must of necessity involve elements of the others, 
but in the order in which they have been placed here they can be looked 
upon as representing a process of gtowing incuivrnrss and insight as the 
emphasis swings from a conventional aggregate land use basis towards the 
consideration of the multiplicity of decision making situations through 
which the CBD is built up 

1 Criteria for areal definition 

The earliest contrrn with the CBD was related to the traditional geo- 
graphical problem of areal definition, the notion of such a region having 
been derived from the rcologists' model of the city. The terms "retail core" or 
CBD or other equivalents had long been in use. but the procedures 
emploved in definitions wete extremely crude and depended on visual 
inspection of land use maps in the search for discontinuities between retail 
and other specified central uses and a non central uses, and upon local 
opinion as to what constituted the shopping or 'downtown area. Perhaps 
significant geographical work was not attracted to this prohlem because the 
challenge of a process of change was not always apparent. Indeed the sery 
idea that the CBD was surrounded by a 'zone of transition' implied that it 
was itself immutable This was confirmed by an apparent lack of areal 
extension accompanied by the failure to materialize in this context of the 
invasion succession svndrome of the classical ecotogists. 
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For a variety of reasons — the role of vertical as opposed to horizontal 
development and the growth of suburban shopping centres among 
them— the CBD has not extended rapidly m area terms over the last forty 
years and process, therefore, has not been as clearly apparent as in the vast 
extension of residential areas. The result was an odd lack of concentrated 
analysis of the CBD in geographical literature and it was not until 1954 that 
R. E. Murphy and J E. Vance Jr 1 * * by their work set in motion a senes of 
studies concerned directly with this important part of the city 

Murphy and Vance were primarily concerned with the problem of defini 
non. with the attempt to provide a uniform method for the physical 
delimitation of ihe CBD which could replace the fixing of boundaries by 
haphazard and local procedures Accepting the view that any boundary 
must be zonal (and impermanent) they sought to ‘draw a line which would 
approximate this zonal edge’ Undoubtedly the major problem in this 
exercise resides in the most appropriate criteria to be used. A number of 
these can be reviewed and since it has been argued in the previous chapter 
that use is, in general terms, the determiner or the value which can be put on 
land, and vice vena in a given situation, then it would seem that the most 
effective tool for definition would reside in land value or some derivative. 

(») Appraised or assessed land values. It is implicit in many studies, such as. 
that of Topeka, for example, reproduced in the last chapter (figure 8-8), 
that land values, reduced to some comparable unit of area or of street 
frontage, would be powerful indicators of the CBD at whose margins values 
should fall rapidly. But there are many difficulties that arise in the attempt 
to employ this apparently ideal basis In Britain, as in most parts of the 
world, the simple and outstanding one is that reliable data are just not 
available 

In the report of the proceedings of a colloquium under the Acton Trust on 
'Land values' published in 1965. ‘there was general agreement chat lack of 
reliable data was a serious handicap to understanding’ and again, ‘because 
of lack of data many details could not be studied at present ’* A con 
tnbutor to the volume who was presenting an isopleth map of land values 
(figure 9-1) wrote ‘I have chosen to enclose ihe residential pan of the 
Barbican area wuh a land value contour of £4 per foot super, or say 
£175,000 per acre The process by which I amve at this figure is long and 
complicated and largely infra conscious but I am sure it ls just about nghtl 
The best valuations are usually made at this level — some valuers would 
describe it as "according to the stomach" This is because one gets a sinking 
feeling when it is wrong 5 Clearly at this level there is no way at all to preci- 
sion in definition Murphy and Vance discuss the problem in some detail, 

* R t Morphy and J E Vanee Jr (i954l) Drtimttin£ the CBD Eton Ceogr 30, 
189-233 (1954b) A comparative uody or moe central butinew dutnett Eton Ctogr SO, 

I editor (1965) Londtnluet 11 (London) 

i editor (1965) chapter! A MUdy of certain change! in land value* in the London 

period 1950-5* (hyB Aimey) 
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considering both appraised values, that is the values approximating to a 
market value, and assessed values, which are used for taxation purposes. 
Their main criticisms are the differences between cities so that comparisons 
are impossible, the subjectivity of many of the assessments, the occasional 
lack of data because of confidentiality, the fact that values are unrelated to 
building height and. largely, that they do not directly reflect use. 

Whilst accepting the operational problems, it is difficult to sustain the last 
two more fundamental objections Value should reflect demand for a scarce 
commodity and budding high is an attempt to squeeze maximum use out of 
a limited resource, that is central city land, and therefore, a prion, there 
should be a clear relation between value and height There is a whole range 
of other influences at work tn the development of the skyscraper 4 but essen- 
tially it is related to excessive demand for limited space There is some truth 
tn the view that the skyscraper is merely a three dimensional variant of the 
gnd iron street plan made to stand up vertically instead of horizontally s 
Building high increases floor space on valuablesites hence it is impossible to 
maintain that a height of building/land value relationship does nos exist 
Likewise if u 13 maintained that land value does not discriminate between 
uses, then this presents a fundamental challenge to the view of the land 
economist as outlined in the previous chapter, except in so far as, related to 
their needs and resources, two potential users make equal bids 

It is maintained, therefore, that, through the critical measure of value, 
the nature of the CBD boundary can be examined and the extent of its zonal 
or abrupt character evaluated But one is forced to conclude that the 
problems concerning land values are associated with the impossibility of 
obtaining satisfactory, uniform, objective data for a large number of cities 
rather than with the concept of using values themselves 

(«) Rent If land values are not easily obtained then clearly rent per unit 
area or street frontage is a good substitute since the relation is clear, as indi 
cated in the last chapter, land value is rent capitalized This criterion of rent 
was used by Wilham-OJsson in an effective study of the shopping streets of 
Stockholm though no attempt was made to delimit an area by a critical 
value ‘ A shop rent index was derived by dividing the total rents for any 
premises by the frontage But here. too. the same difficulties arise, for 
although rent is a fixed sum and less nebulous than appraised value, the 
data are generally not available and are treated as confidential On detailed 
scrutiny a good proportion of William Olsson's figures are seen to be 
estimates and to some extent the objectivity of the maps is superficial rather 
than fundamental 


4 j Cmroiann and R A Harper ed.tow(19«7) Thertywraper amid .he.pt.' 
Mttropolu on tht mote 1*5-50 (London) 

1 J Co«m»nn*ndR A Harper erf.ioi. (IfSTt ISJ Goetmma^xettkum 
A Kouwenhovtn . , , , . 
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(mi') Rateable values. In Britain this ' alue is used as a basis for the fixing of 
contributions towards local finances. It is easily available for all properties 
and can be taken as a substitute for rent. The method of rating is fixed by the 
Rating and Valuation Act of 1925 modified by the Rating and Valuation 
Miscellaneous Provisions Act of 1955. 7 By this the gross rateable value is 
defined as "the rent at which the hereditament might reasonably be expected 
to be let from year to j-ear, if the tenant undertook to pay all the usual 
tenant’s rates and taxes, and if the landlord undertook to bear the cost of 
repairs and other expenses, if any, necessary to maintain the hereditament 
in a state to maintain that rent.’’ 

Here, then is an easily a\ a liable figure which is at least indirectly linked to 
land value, indirectly since the rateable value is assessed as the rent of a 
building not simply of the urban land, so that other complexities are intro- 
duced In making this assessment two main factors are considered The first 
is the physical condition, including space, nature of frontage and access: the 
second is site advantages, a less tangible factor which includes the potential 
value of the site based on experience and on cuirent rents which are known 
to the assessor In special cases the valuation officer can demand the turn 
over figures of a business These rateable values have been used frequently in 
British work, perhaps most consistently by D T. Herbert who in 1961 
proposed a rate index* 

RI _ Cross rateable value 
Cround floor space 

This index was to be used to identify, ’a pan of the town which, without 
attempting to define it too closely, might be termed ihe core of the central 
business duma''* (figure 9-2). there is deliberately no attempt to put 
forward a method of delimitauon. The ctux or the problem lies in the selec- 
tion of a value, which must be an arbitrary process unless isopleths can be 
drawn and some form of gradient analysis introduced Undoubtedly these 
figures will continue to be used in Britain and they do provide a most useful 
basis for investigations of city structure 

Two qualifications are needed These are assessed figures and no more 
than the view of the valuation officer, and though he works from experience 
and extensive evidence and though by the process of objection each decision 
can be subject to scrutiny, nevertheless the value is still at root a personal 
assessment and u in danger of being given a specious objectivity by 
appeanng in numerical form in an official source. The second qualification 
is to repeat that the value is an assessment of land plus building and not of 
the land alone 

Apart from these criteria for delimitation which are in some way related 
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to land value, there isaseries of other baseswhich have been suggested from 
time to time. Among these are population densities, 11 pedestrian flows and 
even retail turnover," All are faced with the same problem of availability of 
data on a sufficiently detailed scale to be usable The result is that most 
investigators turn quite properly to the land uses themselves as the simplest, 
most direct evidence to be utilized in determining the spatial characteristics 
oftheCBD. 


2 Methods of areal definition 

The inadequacy of simple inspection methods for delimiting the CBD has 
already been noted whilst the attempt to identify characteristic edge uses 
although interesting cannot be applied in detail Murphy and Vance were, 
therefore, forced to elaborate a standard procedure This they did as 
follows 

(t) Definition of uses to be accepted as characteristic of the CBD Such 
uses were isolated in a negative way by elaborating non-central uses as. 
permanent residence, government and public buildings, organizational 
establishments (churches, colleges, etc), industrial establishments (except 
newspapers), wholesaling, commercial storage, vacant lots and buddings 
This is a list can be accepted, though at this crude level of generalization 
most of the real problems of assignment of uses to or not to the CBD do not 
appear But the essential point is that the decision made at the outset is 
crucial and subjective the eventual area defined depends upon these bases 
put forward in a list of excluded uses It is both interesting and amusing to 
include here a definition of a central use by John Allpass and his colleagues 
at the Institute of Centre planning at Copenhagen- 'A CBD function A 
function which has not yet left the central business district 1,3 This clearly 
underlines the circularity of the reasoning by which the central uses 
are isolated 
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(«h) Calculation of ratios. For each of the blocks a scries of ratios or indices 
can be calculated These are; 


1 Total height index (HI) 

Ifl — Total floor space 
Ground floor space 

This ts the height of each block in floors if all the space, whatever its use, 
were to be spread evenly over the whole block. This is not the most valu 
able of measures for it merely generalizes a direct mapping of building 
heights By reducing these heights to a block basis it provides a stage in 
the generalizing of actuality to a line boundary 

2 Central business height index (CBHI) 

Total CB uses floor space 

CBHI — r vs * 

Ground floor space 

This is the height of each block in floors if all the central business uses 
were evenly spread over the whole block It is a more useful measure 
since a CBHI of 1 indicates a complete ground floor coverage by central 
business uses However, while showing the importance of central 
business uses, it does not indicate dominance for it fails to show the 
proportion of total available space in central uses 

3 Central business intensity index (CBJI) 

j _ Central business floor space ^ 100 
total floor space 1 

This measures the proportion (percentage) of ail available floor space in 
central business uses and is by far the most useful of the ratios, for u 
indicates the relative dominance of central business uses in any block 
and the choice of some limiting value (jay 50 per cent) can be used as a 
universal in delimitation 


4 Central business index (CBI) 

CBI = CBHI of 1 plus CBI1 of 50 per cent 
To define the CBD Murphy and Vance took a composite measure as 
indicated above and called it the CBI All blocks meeting the require 
ment were regarded as part of the CBD 


(it) Application of ratios or indices. The application of these indices 
requires a set of further rules as. for example, that a non CB block sur- 
rounded by CB blocks should be included within the CBD boundary. The 
application of these techniques in the definition of the CBD of Worcester, 
Mass , is shown in figure 9-3 


(r) Remaining problems Even after this set of rules has been applied some 
dear objections remain. 
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1 Variations in block sue are not taken into account and could have a 
tn a rked influence on the location of a boundary in detail. This becomes 
especially relevant in comparative studies and the whole purpose of this 
procedure is presumably to establish a basis for Comparison. 

2 The central business uses are subjectively determined even if they are 
uniformly applied. This repeats ah earlier comment. 

3 No account is taken of the 'quality' of use of an area A small comer 
shop and a specialized and expensive central store are classed the same 
and the floor space used could be the same. 

4 Even if the operational difficulties arc overcome the main objection to 
the method is still outstanding What is the whole point and purpose of 
defining such a boundary? 

The earliest modifications, whilst still dominated by the delimitation 
problem, were directed towards the fact that the CBD so defined has a 'hard 
core’ —'where the definitive qualities reach their greatest intensity 1,4 Hence 
there were attempts to separate 'core' from the ‘frame’ in which it was held 11 
Perhaps the most intensive of these was the study of centra I Cape Town by 
D. H Davies. 1 * Beginning with the principle that ‘in the heart of the CBD 
more intensive use of space, higher land values, heavier pedestrian traffic 
and generally taller buildings indicate the presence of a "hard core" 
Davies went on to outline procedures for the identification of this area. As 
one would anticipate, these were based on a revision upwards at the two 
points where major arbitrary decisions were made by Murphy and Vance 
First the necessary minima for the CBD were increased to a CBHI of 4 and a 
CBII of 80 per cent. Second the marginal areas which constitute the frame 
were further diminished in the CBD coniext by restricting those uses 
regarded as ‘central’. Cinemas, hotels, head offices, newspaper establish- 
ments, government and municipal offices and retail stores offering low 
quality goods (subjectively defined) were regarded as non CBD hard core 
uses This process is a neat illustration of the sons of decisions made at 
various points in the defining procedure— why a CBII of 80 per cent? The 
eventual delimitation of these areas in Cape Town is indicated in figure 
9-4, where the exclusions resulting from the application of these more 
rigorous conditions are depicted. 


3 Purpose of definition 

At this stage it is as well to turn aside to review the purpose behind this type 
of analysis for it would seem that the fust approach by geographers to the 
study of the CBD was dominated by the search for definition From defini 
tion there are advantages to be gained If some universal method were to be 
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adopted, then the size, structure and nature of these areas could he con- 
sidered in relation to rank in the urban hierarchy, and an important 
function/ form link could be established. 

Few attempts have been made to follow these lines of enquiry One of 
(hem is the study of land-use in the (irban core by Hartenstein and Staack. 17 
Six German cities (figure 9-5) were studied and by using Murphy and 
Vance methods a 'hard core’ and 'fringe’ were identified. Data relating to 
these areas were then used for a series of analyses, from which generahza 
tions were derived, such as the larger the total floor area of the urban core, 
the larger the floor area for all uses: with growing size of the core area, the 
floor area for retail use does not grow at a parallel rate— probably due to the 
fact that larger cities have decentralized their retail functions, with growing 
size of the core area, the floor area in office use giows at a higher rate— 
probably due to the fact that larger cities fulfil a number of regional, 
national and international functions which smaller cities do not ’* 

Many of these conclusions are not very startling or unexpected, but they 
are important, for if analysis is to be based on the locational decisions of 
individual firms then this study shows that they are not simply concerned 
with making decisions in the abstract in relation to location. The different 
combinations of users in cities of different size must inevitably be part of the 
decision making process. Undoubtedly Hartenstein and Staack have made 
good use of a uni form method of defimtton. but even so thei r conclusions are 
linked to a number of fairly obvious statements about the relative density of 
uses in the core and the rate of diminution of those uses away from the 
centre To a large extent in other studies the fixing of a boundary has 
become an end in itself, devoid of purpose and hence academically barren. 

In some ways the search for regional boundaries in the city centre followed 
the earlier search for regional boundaries in geography and in doing so fell 
into all the same craps 

Murphy and Vance in their CBD studies were aware of this problem and 
seem to have realized that definition for ns own sake was hardly a - 
stimulating end product of their research A consideration of the internal 
structure of the CBD” revealed its dynamic and changing nature, for the 
edges were seen to be either advancing or contracting, and zones of assimila 
lion and of discard were identified and related to surrounding uses This is 
an appropriate development, for. as assimilation and discard are con 
sidered. attention is directed towards process and away from definition But 
these are still only a part of the whole complex of processes operative in the 
city centre and determining land use Inevitably one is led towards a more 
realistic evaluation of the central area not being made up of a CBD (with or 
•without a hard core) but of a number of closely associated areas or sub cores, 
constantly subject to pressures and with, in consequence, changing bound- 
aries. These areas have emerged and have crystallized out in the long 

11 W Hartenstein and C Staack (1967) Land Ml the urban cor* Pan IcfW F 
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historical process of the town's growth. 

Once Davies had relaxed the notion of a single. simpleCBD in Cape Town 
and had lifted out a hard core he was inevitably faced with the problem of 
these remaining areas and logically proceeded to identify them by means of 
cluster analysis." This is earned out for each category of use by using floor 
space per lot (the basic areal unit). Each lot with a particular use is plotted 
and the centre of gravity is found by the standard method of drawing two 
axes to contain the distribution and by finding the mean or all the distances 
from each lot toeach axisffigure 9-6). Davies weighted the distance values 
by amount of floor space in each use by multiplying each measurement by 
the floor space devoted to the use in the lot and then dividing the totals by 
the total floor space in that use. so that the weighted centre of gravity takes 
areal extent into account as well as locational pattern 

The conventional method ofestabhshing the cluster boundary is todrawa 



\ UNWEIGHTED C o* G 

Figure 9-6 The process of duster analysis Alter D H Davies 1196S\ The use is 
household furnishing Each doi represents a lot or areal unit and A shows the southern 
part and B the northern part pi the lotal distribution, with some overlap For each lot 
te g lot 36 on d agraml the d stance to X and Y axes is measured, and the mean 
d stances to the X and Y axes for a# lots grve the centre of gravity This is weighted by 
floor space to give the weighted centre Of gravity Isee text) The process of tnclus on is 
represented in the graph (figure 9-7, p 2131 where the percentage of the distance of 
each lot from the centre of gravity of all d stances is plotted against the percentage floor 
space in any use in each lot of an floor space m that use The graph lines of 50% and 
97% are drawn as described in the text Ip 212) 
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circle of ri&us equal to the mean of all the distances from the individual lots 
to the centre of gravity, or in more sophisticated studies to draw in standard 
deviations! ellipses This was rejected on account of its arbitrary areal 
character. Instead each lot distance was expressed as a percentage of the dis- 
tance of all lots from the centre of gras iry, and likewise the floor space in any 
use w as expressed as a percentage of all the floor space in the use under con 
sideration. These were then plotted against each other. In order to bring 
together strong representation, increasing distance was associated with 
decreasing size by plotting 1/area. On this graph the lots which were to be 
regarded as forming the cluster were identified by a factor of inclusion (f). 
where F = AID where A is percentage area and D percentage distance. A 
series of curves for F. expressed as values of (1 /A)tD, were used to identify 
inclusion by totalling the percentage of floor areas of Jots to the left of the 
curve ( figure 9 — 7). Ev emually the very high figure of 97 per cent was chosen 
to identify clusters and a line w as drawn which encompassed all the lots iden- 
tified as making up this proportion The superimposuion of these duster 
boundaries produced a complex map of city centre 'regions' (figure 9-8). 
These were then analyzed as part of the structural make up of the dty 
centre 

The conclusions which Davies draws are related to the complexity of the 
spatial patterning, which has to be set against the discrete CBD concept, 
and also the relation of this patterning to concentric zones, sectors and 
nuclei, a backward look to the generalizations of whole city structure which 
is not illuminating Rightly he comments, 'it is suggested that currently 
thete may well be diminishing returns in any delimitation studies per se’.*’ 
but he lets his study end rather inconclusively, neither following up the 
concept of linkages which he introduces, nor the historical emergence of the 
areas identified, that is. the way present linkages have come about, for he 
states 'cause and effect are interwoven in a manner too complex to unravel 
without historical investigation beyond the scope of the present study.* 11 


4 Historical process and the CBD’’ 

llistnrial investigation u best exemplified by Ward s study of the evolution 
of central Boston " Three maps (figures 9-9 A. B. C) indicate the basic 
pattern of development as successive specialized areas crystallized out as the 
city grew rapidly 

From an early nineteenth century pattern where specialized business, was 
restricted to a small lection of the waterfront and the market halls, there 
was a progressive segmentation of speculited activities into financial 
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administrative, retail and wholesale commercial functions, occupying by 
the early twentieth century an area larger than the original town. 

The first distinctive area to emerge was that devoted to financial and 
insurance services which were valued by the merchant community, and 
warehouse accommodation developed nearby. The development of 'mass 
consumption' and 'mass transit’ resulted in the emergence of distinct retail 
and wholesale sections whilst manufacturing was displaced. At the same 
time financial and administrative functions were enlarged to form an exten 
sivc segment Thus Ward depicts how from a small nucleus, and related to 
changes brought about in the nineteenth cemury, the distinctive parts of 
Boston s CBD emerged At no point tn his illustrative maps is the CBD as 
such defined nor is there any attempt at objective definition, indeed no 
direct evidence is produced at all to support the identification of areas or 
directions of growth The prime concern is with process rather than with 
definition 

It is, however, possible to generalize the situation to indicate the way in 
which the composing elements of the central area crystallize out from the 
amorphous general central area of the pre nineteenth century city (figure 
9-10) 

In figure 9-10 which relates mainly to Britain, diagram A represents the 
situation early in the eighteenth cemury wuh a regionally undifferentiated 
kernel surrounded by a fringe belt (eventually the Inner Fringe Belt, IFB) 
By 1850 (diagram B) the segregation of central city land uses has appeared 
with the emergence of specialized financial and warehouse or wholesale 
districts (F and W on figure 9 - I0B) These overlap the retail core which was 
still in an 'incipient' form The new industrial areas (I) had much in 
common with the warehouse district and there was considerable overlap 
Industrial housing (Ih) of low quality was closely associated with the indus 
trial region itself and spread on to the estates of the IFB The core still 
retained upper class housing (U) but. under the pressure of changes, a 
sectoral extension was underway Vance would argue that the merchants 
still needing rapid access, especially to the financial area, tended to remain 
at or near the centre often in imposing newly built squares, but the non 
working elite were beginning to move further out. 

By 1880 (diagram C) a clear retail core had emerged and also by that date 
the first chain shops were appeanng within it The sectoral extension of the 
well to do exerted a significant influence on the town centre pulling it out 
ward in a zone of assimilation into what had been the IFB The further 
development of working men’s houses had led to the further deterioration of 
the otdest inner areas into which filtered the derelict from the indigenous 
society (WCS) and immigrant ethnic groups (E). in the case of Britain 
mainly the Irish At the margins a middle class area had developed, 
deteriorating both zonally into the centre and sectorally towards the 
industrial areas A Middle Fringe Belt (MFB) had come into being charac- 
terized by public utilities, including cemeteries (C), waterworks (W) and 
asylums (LA) 
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F1gur« 9-9 The development of the central area of Boston, 
Mass from 1850 to 1920 After D Ward 1 19661 
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By the end of the century the modem city, before Second World War 
destruction and renewal, had come into being (diagram D) The distinctive 
retail area continued to be dominated by chain and specialist stores and its 
continued migration towards the sector of upper class housing had created 
zones of assimilation ( + ) and discard ( - ) The remaining areas were 
largely as they had been twentyyearsearlieT. The MFB had been assimilated 
by intermediate class housing in which the public utilities remained lodged, 
but an Outer Fnnge Belt was coming into being. 

This simple descriptive generalization of the internal structural changes 
m British cities during the nineteenth century indicates the way in which an 
approach via the evolutionary sequence can be made to the modem city 
centre To it must be added post war change which in many cases has left the 
old core isolated by the conversion of the surrounding zone by comprehen 
stve redevelopment programmes into an inner ring road or urban motorway 
with new high nse municipal housing closely related to it 

5 Cluster identification and process 

From the various studies to which reference has been made there does 
emerge a methodology for studying the central areas of cities It is concerned 
with areal definition and the unravelling of process, both at an aggregative 
level. It can be briefly stated as follows 

1 Define distinctive contemporary areas by means of cluster analysis or 
some like technique, the greater the degree of objectivity the better 

2 Interpret these areas in terms of the growing city by taking cluster 
analysis back into the past and by identifying movements in the centre 
of gravity of clusters and changes in the size and shape of clusters This 
identifies not merely zones of assimilation and discard, but the larger 
and more complex process by which special uses become segregated and 
by which the locational characteristics of uses become fixed — by which 
the amorphous core develops into the city centre. 

3 This interpretation is carried out by m«-ans of tracing the emerging 
spatial linkages between functions and the spatial incompatibility 
between functions, which respectively attract and repel and are the 
operative Factors in the developmental process 

A study of central Manchester by R Varley has attempted Co follow 
through this method.* 5 At the outset by using the location of establishments 
from directones. centres of gravity and indices of dispersion (the mean of all 
distances from the centre of gravity) were calculated The sorts of results 
produced are illustrated in the table on page 221 . 

If the distribution of stock and share brokers and of travel agents is 
examined (figure 9 - 11 A and B) then the difference in the degree of scatter 
indicated in the table below is apparent and this has dear implications 
in reration to linkages The very close links of the stock brokers with the 

“ R Vsrley (1968) Land use analysis in the city centre with special reference to 
Manchester University of Wales unpublished M A thesis) 
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Type of establishment 
Stock and share brokers 
Barristers 
Wholesale jewellers 
Butldmg societies 
Insurance offices 
Solicitors 
Estate agents 
Accountants 
Manufacturers' agents 
Merchants 

Cotton spinners and manufacturers 
Travel agents 


Index of dispersion 
1-77 
2 S3 

2 70 

3 24 
3 28 

3 36 

4 03 
4 22 
4 30 

4 69 

5 17 
5 95 


Exchange and the associated financial area produce a tight distribution On 
the other hand travel agents have a number of different links partly with the 
business office area, partly with transport facilities or their termini and 
partly with the retail area where a shop front is necessary in terms of public 
service Moreover, in Manchester there is another factor, foT whereas stock 
broking is a long established profession, having built up associations and 
developed concentration over a considerable time, traiel agents are relative 
newcomers and have had little time to move together to produce a well 
marked area It is possible to carry these methods back into the past and to 
construct similar maps, and movement over a considerable period of time 
can be shown (figure 9- 1 1C). The close knit areas devoted to stock brokers. 



figur* 3- It: C Changes in the centres of gravity of selected functions in 
between 1850 and 1965 After R Verier 1 t968\ 
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as well as to legal professions , are clearly apparent in Manchester w here total 
movement of the centre of gravity over a hundred yean has been no more 
than two hundred feet. Travel agencies did not exist at these earlier dates 
This preliminary analysis was fotlowed by the employment of land-use 
data (floor space in square feet) for thirty basic categories made available for 
blocks and parcels within blocks, by the Manchester County Borough 
(figure 9- 12A) A combination method was used by which the various uses 
in each block were ranked according to the percentage of floor space 
occupied. A direct map can be made of first (and indeed each succeeding) 
ranking use for each block and this can be used to identify core areas, which 
can be closely related to those established by cluster analysis of establish- 
ments But a real problem remains, since rank gives no notion of degree of 
dominance of a use or of the association of uses in any block, a feature essen 
tial to the identification of linkages. To solve this, land use combinations 
were evaluated by a least squares method 8 * (figure 9— 12B). 

The method is as follows, for each block the percentages of each use are 
ranked in descending order Theoretically if the block were to be a single- 
use block then there would only be one use which would account of 100 per 
cent of the floor space. The percentage of the first ranking land use is com- 
pared. therefore, to 100. The difference of the actual value from the 
theoretical value is squared and added to the squares of the remaining per- 
centages m the block so that a total is obtained The next assumption is that 
the block is a ‘tw o use block" in which case each use should account for 50 per 
cent of the total The first and second ranking uses are each compared with 
the theoretical distribution, this time 50 per cent. The differences from 50 
are squared and these are added to the squaresof the remaining percentages 
of other land uses represented. This process continues, comparing actual 
with theoretical until all the uses in a block have been dealt with 

When all the totals have been obtained then the lowest one marks the 
point at which a block is nearest the theoretical or ideal situation, that is 
where all the floor space is equally divided between the types of use present 
Thus if the fourth total is the lowest then the block is regarded as a four-use 
block and the four particular uses are regarded as in combination, and 
combination' in this context can be regarded as the equivalent of in block 
linkages Each block can be mapped according to the numbeT and sorts of 
land uses in combination and distinctive areas can be identified 

It is not possible or neerssa ry here to follow the detail of this study, but it is 
worthy of note that a virtual mono retail area does emerge (figure 9- 12C) 
though most other areas are characterized by combinations of use Thus 
Arra 1 isidennfied b) VarJey u predominantly one of storage, largely whole 
sale in character But there is also a strong retail element intermingled 
including four single use blocks This is probably due to a variety of small 
triad establishments serving the wholesalers (indeed some establishments 
are both wholesale and retail) particularly confeetionen, tobacconists and 
* Thnudrro.rdr.om J C VSrr>r. H»V«| Cropcombinanonim I hr imddlr VVrw firo/t-J 
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FlQur* 9-12 C Dominant land use reg ons in central Manchester m 1966 This ts part of 
Varley s summary map Area 1 is predominantly an area of storage and wholesaling with 
a strong retail element, whilst Area 6 is the trad nanal olfice area The mam retail areas 
are 3 where retail is virtually a mono use 4 where it is in combination with a wide vanety 
of uses and 8 which is the quality retail area where office uses are m combination The 
location of the areas on this map can be identified by companson with A where the 
boundaries ol the study area are md cated This figure covers the northern part only 
Bather than give conventional names such as retail core Varie ¥ has used the neutral 
terminology ol Area 1. Each area has a characteristic combination pf use s A B Cgtser 
ft Verier U96BI 

cafes Light industry, clothing manufacture and printing, are also rrprr 
sented but heavy industry is excluded owing to congestion and high land 
values Area 6 emerges as the financial area already discussed which is 
dominated by financial offices Varley calls this 'the traditional office area' 
in the light of us stability, which he has already identified 

At this point a similar study by Goddard of London’s central area can be 
considered. 17 Only six basic uses were included but these provide a basic 
pattern of combinations from which land-use tones can be derived (figure 
9- 13). ‘The historic dual centred core ("the City” to the east and West 
minster to the west) has both the strongest vertical desclopment and the 
greatest segregation of uses, offices, having virtually eliminated all other 
functions ’ These office areas are themselves composed of distinctive sub- 
groups as Goddard has shown elsewhere using multivariate analysis tech 
tuque* 71 A third sub core is farmed by the West End distinguished by * 
retail office-residence combination and characterired by the lateral exten 
sion of retailing into the residential areas to identify arras of conversion 
These are very different from the conversion about the city core which is 
charactemed as 'decaying fringe', where deteriorating residential areas 
unsuitable for office convrnion are taken over for commercial and indut 
trial use Finally the 'mixed area' is the area of earliest expansion west of the 
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city which originally was one of fashionable squares— Covent Garden and 
Soho Square. These degenerated in the nineteenth century as the fashion- 
able areas moved further west and Regent Street was constructed as a 
western limit. The result in modern London is a mixed area containing a 
variety of uses with property in a variety of conditions. The end product of 
Goddard's analysis is similar to those already considered. 

It will be apparent that these areas are still arbitrarily defined, although it 
would not seem difficult to dense an objective method of association by 
linkage analysis as Goddard does for his office areas. Even so, and without 
much objectivity in areal identification, they seem vastly more useful than 
an area ringed around and labelled CBD. or even split Into core and fringe. 
The above analyses demonstrate the multiplicity of relationships that exist 
between uses and lead directly to the questions as to what are the precise 
needs of any use of central urban land and how can these be satisfied in loca 
tional terms within the structures that comprise the city centre. 

There seems little point in providing here an exhaustive catalogue of the 
considerations which will influence each category of urban land user, even if 
it were possible. But it is apparent that the decisions made at the micro level 
of the firm, or the individual, build up into the aggregate pattern and the 
more that is known about this decision making process the more realistic 
will be the appraisal of the aggregate condition. Thus Nelson 19 put forward 
eight principles operative in the selection of a retail site. 

These are as follows 

1 Trading area potential A minimum volume of business is an obvious 
first necessity. In central place theory terminology it must be possible to 
tap sufficient custom to pass the minimum threshold requirement. 

2 Accessibility to trading area. Maximum accessibility to the population 
of the trading area is needed. Presumably this operates on a regional 
and on a local city centre scale It results in peak land value intersections 
or, in more everyday terms, competition for comer sites at main cross 
roads or squares 

3 Growth potential. Access to areas wuh growing populations and rising 
incomes is needed. 

4 Business interception. A site between the main concentration of 
working population in the downtown area and the main shopping 
centre will enable customers to be intercepted along the main lines of 
daily movement. 

” R L Nelson (1958) The Selection of retail locations 52 (New York) 


Figure 9-13 Land use combinations and land use rones tn central London The upper 
diagram shows the uses in combination and is similar to that in figure 9-12B The lower 
d agrem shows a resolution of these combinations into land use rones The detail of use 
and the sea's of work is cruder than that for Manchester boj she Iwc principles a re the 
same In this lower map W End stands for the West End I Mayfair and St James! giving 
an office, shop, residence combination ‘core' refers to the City of London and to 
Westmnster Alter J Goddard m W J Hememe'/er el aha <1957 
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5 Cumulative attraction. A number of simitar units in a small specialized 
area can exert a much greater influence on potential customers than an 
isolated store. The possibility of inspecting several shops offering similar 
goods and provinding a wide choice, that is a number of complemen 
tary units, will generate a pull of its own. 

6 Compatibility. The location in an area of compatible uses will generate 
maximum customer interchange. 

7 The minimizing of competitive hazard. This is self explanatory for it is 
common business sense to avoid a location where competition is critical. 

8 Site economics A site which provides maximum economics through 
ease of access and shape is obviously an advantage. 

Not all these principles work together for cumulative attraction, and 
compatibility may well bring a store into an area of competitive hazard, but 
nevertheless they form a basic group of tenets relative to store location. At 
the same time and at a level of detail, these kinds of principle have to be 
reconciled with those relative to social power, which have been discussed 
earlier. Competition for sites is not resolved simply in terms of the market 
but in terms of the play off between competing interests and the power they 
can exert at a particular time and relative to an existing set of structures M If 
comparatively little is known of the needs of users still less is known about the 
powers they can deploy Thus in a sample of 373 establishments in 
Worcester, Mass , Ames has shown how variation in rank order occurs 
according to number, space occupied and sue establishment. 51 

Rank of establishments by 

Type of establishment Number Space occupied Size by 

employees 

Retail 13 6 

Services 2 4 5 

Manufacture 2 1 1 

Wholesale 4 2 2 

Transport 5 5 3 

Finance 6 6 7 

Government 7 7 4 

The implications of this table are of greatest significance in terms of the way 
users can obtain central sues; indeed they lead on to a consideration of the 
very heterogeneity of the central area and the external economies to firms 
which result from it ” At this point one is merely outlining the many 
problems about the central area of the city still to be studied. 

The general conclusion which emerges from the previous pages, however, 
is that attempts to resolve the heterogeneity and complexity by cluster 

M S« page 187 
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analysis or by land use combination methods and attempts to isolate and 
examine decision- making situations are trying to do the same thing at 
different levels of generality. Clusters are created by the linkages generated 
by systems of activity which characterize the users of central urban land. 
This was apparent in the structure of a legal area outlined in the last chapter 
and it is a theme taken up by a number of writers concerned with urban 
land use. Bourne writes that an approach can be taken which focuses on 
'communication or linkage requirements between activities. By tracing 
the linkages or "movement systems” for and between establishments, some 
additional insight is provided into the locational pattern of urban land 
use and variations in the degree of spatial association between individual 
users . Although it is difficult to extract theory from these discussions, 
the emphasis on the dynamic interaction between location and activity 
rather than on accessibility alone represents an important addition to 
existing generalizations.'” 

Undoubtedly the most effective analysis of this situation was that by John 
Rannells in his book The core of the city which was published as long ago as 
1949 ” At this point a further complexity must be introduced which is 
inherent in the analysis of Ward and which is the particular concern of 
Bourne A!1 the generalized models assume that there is a constant plane 
surface to be developed whereas in fact to the entrepreneur, faced with 
making a locational decision, the city consists of an existing stock of 
buildings As change takes place, as associanons of uses develop, they have 
to fit into and adapt, or replace, a given set of structures 

In summation, therefore, 'the physical city exists because of the patterned 
activities of Us population as they accumulate and are accommodated at 
definite locations in establishments It follows 'that individuals andestab 
bshments in acnon make the city, which in turn shapes their activities, that 
ongoing patterns of action explain the uses to which available structures are 
put, with the result that the physical environment is sustained by con 
tinuance of activities, while physical changes reflect shifts in the underlying 
activity systems into which the whole complex of urban life is separated for 
analysis 

Davies's work on Cape Town, which has been considered already, was 
largely derived from Rannell s study of central Philadelphia . But Davies was 
sidetracked by his concern for definitional problems on the argument that 
spatial notions were the basic geographical concern. Rannells was less 
concerned with defining any preconceived area than with identifying the 
interlinked systems of activity which were lodged in a general central area 
He used the city block as his basic unit and the number of establishments 
and amount of floor space in each block as a measure of activity, divided 
into manufacturing, wholesaling with stocks and without stocks, business 

«LS Bourne (1967) The pnvjie redevelopment of the eentrl! tily Vmv Outage Dept 
Grogr Jtn Pap 1J2, 19 (Chicago) 
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services, consumer services and retailing 

Rannells uses a number of conventional measures, such as centre of 
gravity and index of dispersion, but as part of his analysis he establishes a 
reference core (not a CBD) which is an arbitrarily defined area to which 
specialized distributions can be related.” This is defined by isolating those 
blocks, ranked in order, which contain half the total of establishments of all 
types (34 in all) and half the total floor space (55 in all). These two measures 
include 30 which are common to both measures so that the reference core 
consists of 59 blocks, i e. SO + (34 — 30) + (55 — 30) A similar reference 
core can be worked out for each separate use and by superimposing these 
maps the implied relationships (linkages) can be identified. 

In a sense Rannells's work is not locational, he is using locational data to 
establish a patterning of relationships (hence Davies's objection) This he 
does by presenting his conclusions as showing the central area of the city as 
affected by a three way screening (figure 9-14) M The three screens are 
accessibility, which is the traditional factor emphasized relative to the 
central area but which needs to be related both to people and to the goods 
handled, availability, which is concerned both with the amount of space 
required and with the particular advantageous location required: and the 
linkages, to other businesses and the public To a large extent Rannells was 
responsible for presenting the CBD in a new light, not as an area to be 



Figure 9-14 The threeway screening ot city Centre locations After J Bennetts 1 19561 

” J Riftn«ll»(1956). 117—11 
*J Renndti (1936) 1SI 
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defined but as the product of a complex of forces which determined loea 
tional decisions, a complex which had to be unravelled before anything 
useful could be said about the area 

The most recent contribution to this complex problem has been made by 
Whitehand, especially in relation to the availability of buildings ** He has 
been concerned in particular to identify innovation in building technology 
as it effects the city centre and the diffusion of change within the centre 
The location of change will be determined by profitability, ‘Thus the prob- 
ability of structural modification and renewal tends to increase as physical 
structures diverge from the "optimum’’ (or most profitable) for the sites 
concerned. Physical structures may diverge from the optimum in terms of 
the amount of fioorspace and/ or in terms of the suitability of that space for a 
particular function' ,0 This sets up a complex problem for a variety of other 
factors is also involved including the role of central and local government, 
landowners and even bomb or fire damage Whitehand's study of central 
Glasgow, however, points the way m which future investigation is likely to 


6 The zone in transition 


h is relevant here to introduce the notion of the Zone in Transition (Tz), far 
immediately the attempts at rigid definition of the CBD are relaxed then the 
surrounding area, conventionally making up the Tz. is brought into con- 
sideration Indeed much of the discussion following the work of Murphy and 
Vance has been of the whole central area rather than an isolated CBD It 
was inevitable that following the work of Murphy and Vance attempts 
should be made to define the Tz on similar grounds Among those making 
this attempt are Robert £ Preston and D W. Gnffin •* The Tz, they paint 
out, has been traditionally viewed as an area of mixed commercial and 
non-commercial land use. tending towards deterioration and blight, and 
locationally separating the retail heart of the city from surrounding resi 
dential neighourhoods or heavy industrial districts Usually present are such 
intensive non retail activities as off street parking, warehousing, light 
manufacturing, wholesaling with stocks, special professional organizational 
services, transportation terminals and multifamily residences u 

The basic notion or this zone is simple Residential uses are extending 
outward and as more space is demaded by central users so the inner rest 
dential areas are taken over in a process of invasion and succession The 
greatest change of use is concentrated in this inner zone which is. therefore. 


” I W R Whitehand (1978) Long term changes m the form of the at 
redevelopment G«ogr«/iiAo Ann 60B. 79-96 
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in transition To some extent the upward growth of the CBD, together with 
the suburban development of industry and of retail trade in suburban or 
out of town shopping centres, results in a diminution of demand for space 
in the zone and consequently in a lack of renewal of what is the oldest 
building stock; this in turn results in deterioration and blight 

Preston and Cnffin depict theTz as in figure 9 - 15 . 1 1 is seen as consisting 
of a sector of active assimilation where new uses are in process of develop- 
ment. often of being taken into the CBD, characterized by high-quality 
uses Second there is a sector of passive assimilation where changes are 
slower and. indeed, to some extent it is a zone ordiscard from the CBD with 
non CBD uses such as warehousing taking over. Third, there are dis 
continuous sectors of general inactivity where little change is in progress 
These notions are closely linked with the zones of assimilation and discard 
proposed by Murphy, Vance and Epstein 41 

In attempting an areal definition of the Tz, Preston adopts a procedure 
parallel to that of Murphy and Vance and postulates a contrast between 
"transitional zone" and non transitional zone' uses. It is simpler here to note 



Rgur« 9-15 The zone m transition After fl f Preston end D W Gnffin 1 1966) 
“RE Murphy J E Vance and N Epstein (1955). 4J 
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the non-transitional zone uses as the list is much shorter; these are 
residences, heavy industry, vacancy, public open space and railroad yards. 
The Tz is isolated by taking out from the centre the CBDas identified by the 
Murphy and Vance method and then by establishing an outer boundary 
where the amount of land in transition-zone uses falls below thirty per cent, 
a value chosen by a trial and error process This provides (with some need for 
other minor rules) a neat boundary (figure 9—16). The proportions of uses 
found in these areas as averages derived from three Cities were: 


Government organizations 24 • 5 

Wholesale and storage 10 9 

Light industry 7-8 

Retail 7-0 

Transport 4 1 

Parking 4 6 


Among the non transitional zone uses residence accounted for 19-6 per 
cent, heavy industry 7-0 and vacancy 7-7 These results themselves cast 
some doubt on the whole procedure, for a non transitional zone use 
accounts for the second highest proportion of space But the definition 
is itself circular, the uses chosen defining the area and the area reflecting 
the uses 

Consideration of the patterns revealed by analysis of three cities led to a 
further development of the Tz concept ‘Within the zone the clusters (of 
uses) arc generally arranged in sectors and are separated from one another 
by areas of less intensive and Jess specialized land use MS The outstanding 
clusters identified were- 

1 Wholesaling, private and commercial storage, light industry and tram 
port 

2 Public organizational and headquarters office establishments 

3 Automobile sales and services and parking 

4 Financial establishments, general offices variety stores and transient 
residences 

5 Food, household, service trade and various retail establishments 

It is immediately apparent that Preston is directly echoing the sort of 
analysis that Rannells carried out. He is identifying clusters derived from 
linkages so that his first group, the members of which are strongly associated 
together, directly reflects the category 'goods handling' which Rannells 
used Like Davies, however, the study oftheTz is dominated by definition of 
areas as an end in itself, so that obvious lines of development are not 
followed The nature of the links which result in these associated groups, 
their coming together over time, their relationship to available space and 
locations, and their relationship to existing structures are not traced 
Bourne has developed a critique of the Tz concept which is particularly 

« R E Preston and D W Griffin (!«6) 544 
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Rgur* 9-16 The boundary ol the zone i o transition Worcester, Mass Compare with 
figure 9-3 where the CBO was defined After R E Preston 1 79355 


pertinent “ It is based on 'emphasizing the concept of structural adjust 
ment. as a continuous process of change in thespaual siructure of the city as 
a system, in contrast to the approach of defining areas which offer ceitaio 
characteristics of transition Certainly the whole city is in a process of change 
not solely the area adjacent to the CBD and in many ways the real problems 
are related to the areas which are not experiencing change and are not in 

** L S Bourne (1968) Com menu on (he tr ammonal tone concc 
SIS— 16 
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transition in that sense but are derelict and decayed Ageing and decay are 
inevitable and the older city centre suffers first Normally there is renewal 
and the real problem is why does deterioration persist and why is the 
sequence of decline and renewal disrupted 


7 Conclusion 

To a great degree our understanding of the operative processes and con 
sequent usage patterns in theetty centre is completelyinadequate. Tochop 
out arbitrarily defined pieces and give them names is useful in so far as it 
advances comprehension of the complex, bur it is no solution. Careful and 
detailed study of process is essential This involves an effective realization of 
the interests of users of central land, the activities in which they are involved, 
the links which they require and the resources, both economic and political, 
which they can deploy This must be carried out in the context of continuing 
change and 11 ux over time This presents a fascinating if formidable range of 
influences to be taken into analysis but will bring some understanding of the 
city centre that much nearer. 

Perhaps some objection may be taken to the rather cavalier dismissal of 
spatial definition of regions which is so traditionally a geographical 
approach But the time when extrapolation of complex cause from a pattern 
of areas was productive of progress in this field has long gone 


Notes on further reading 

The early papers by R E Murphy andj E. Vance. Jr (1954a and 1954b, 
see footnote 1 ; 1955. see footnote 14) referred to in the text should be read, 
whilst a convenient summary is available in 
Murphy, R E (1966) The American city (see footnote 11) 

Various contributions have been brought together and summarized by 
Murphy in 

Murphey, R. E. (1971) The central business district (London) 

The two works by Rannells and Davies are also essential 
Davies. D H (1965) Land use tn central Cape Town a study tn urban geo 
graphy (see footnote 16) 

Rannells, J (1956) The core of the city (see footnote 34) 

Davies's study has been updated in 

Davies. D H and Beavon, KSO (1973) Changes in land use in central 
Cape Town Dept Ceogr and Emir Studs Untv IVitwatersrand, 

Occasional paper 10. (Johannesburg) 

A volume devoted entirely to the city centre but with contributions of 
varying quality is 


D L j Bourne (1968). 516 See *l» pp 169-70 
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Heinemeijer, W. F., Van Hultcn. M. and Dc Vreis Reilingh. H. D., editors. 
(1967) Urban core and inner city Proceedings of the international 
study week, Amsterdam (Leiden). 

An older symposium is. 

Nofborg. K.. ednor(1960)- Proceedings of the l C U. Symposium in Urban 
Geography. Lund 1960. part IV, the city centre (Lund) 

The following two papers on the zone in transition should be read 
Preston. R. E. and Griffin. D. W. (1966). A restatement of the transition 
zone concept (see footnote 42). 

Preston. R E. (1966): The zone tn transition: a study of urban land use 
patterns (see footnote 42). 
as should the critique by. 

Bourne. L. S (1968): Comments on the transitional zone concept (see foot- 
note 46). 

On linkages an early but useful paper is: 

Morgan, W T. W. (1961) A functional approach to the study of office dis- 
tributions Tijdschnft voor Econ en Soe Geog , 52. 207-210 
whilst a more thorough statistical investigation is 

Goddard, J B (1968)- Multivariate analysts of office location patterns in 
the city' centre: A London example (see footnote 28) 

General studies on office location are* 

Cowan. P. (1969) The Office, « facet of urban grout h (London). 

Daniels. P W. (1975) Office location an urban and regional study 
(London) 

Goddard. J. B (1975): Office location tn urban and regional development 
(Oxford) 

and another work which indicates the direction in w hich the study of offices 
is moving is. 

Goddard, J. B. (1973) Office linkages and location. Progr in Planning 
1(2). 111-232 

A paper dealing with intra urban shifts is- 

Pntchard, G (1976) A model of professional office location. Geog 
Annaler 57. Ser B. 100-108 

While a review of the significance of the shift oF offices to the suburbs is 
undertaken in 

Leland, S B and Pang, W N (1977) Big business in the big ary: 
corporate headquarters m the C B D Urban Affairs Quarterly, 12(4). 
533 —544 

A senes of research papers of the Department of Geography at the University 
of Chicago forms a most stun ul attng and valuable source o f further reading 
The relevant publications are 
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Berry, B. J. L. (1963) Commercial structure and commercial blight , No. 
85. 

Bourne, L. S. (1967). Private redevelopment of the central city. No. 112 (see 
footnote S6) 

Simmons, J. W (1964) The changing pattern of retail location. No. 92. 
Simmons. J W (1966) Toronto's changing retail complex No 104. 

The worts on marketing geography (see chap 6, p 139-40) include con 

sideration of the central business district, especially 

Davies, R L (1977) Marketing geography (London), chaps 5 and 6 

Scott. P. (1970) Geography and retailing (London), chap. 6 

One of the few comparisons of the C B D. in eastern and western contexts is 

made in* 

Pannell, C W (1976) Cities east and west comments on theory, form and 
methodology Prof Geogr 28(3). 233-40 
A paper which deals with retail site selection and the quality of rhe 
entrepreneur is 

Green, H L etaJia(J978) When are store locations good? The case of the 
National Tea Company in Detroit Prof Geogr , 30, 162-7 
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The Residential Areas of the City: 
Structures, Social Areas and 
Residential Choice 

An interpretation of residential distributions at a general level was offered 
w hen the structure of the whole city wasexamined in chapter 8 ‘ The outline 
of this interpretation has been most clearly sketched by Alonso in his com- 
parison of historical and structural theories of urban form 1 

At the heart of the generalized residential pattern lies the paradox that 
the richest people live on the cheapest land and vice versa or, in other words, 
that land values decrease with distance from the centre. The historical 
explanation is that derived from the analyses of E. W. Burgess’ and in its 
simplest form maintains that as the city grows outward from the centre so 
new houses are built on the periphery. New fashions in housing appear at 
these points and such houses are desired, and can only be afforded, by the 
richer elements in the population and they, in consequence, move progres 
sively outward As this happens the outmoded houses they abandon filter 
down the income scale. This produces concentric residential zones with 
increasing income, and by implication increasing social status, from the 
centre out. These are conventionally named working or lower class, middle 
class and upper class zones. 

Structural explanations on the other hand ate based on the play off 
between accessibibtv, the costs of commuting and the costs of land If one 
assumes typical cultural values and tastes which are ‘a liking for ample land 
and a relative willingness to commute, it b clear that more distant but 
cheaper per square foot sites are more attractive to the wealthy than the 
poor.'* "Hie resultant b a distribution of income groups which b similar to 
that of the historical type of explanation, for structural forces and historical 
process have been, over the last century, working in the same direction. 

This simple picture can quite obviously be modified. Thus in structural 
terms it is possible to introduce the diminbhing returns that occur with 
distance from the ary centre The greater the distance the larger b the city 
and hence the attractions of the facilities at the centre are very high At the 
same time the larger the city then the greater is the distance to be traversed 
to the central facibties and the more irksome the journey It follows that the 
richest pan of the population, the upper classes, wall also be found in luxury 

1 See chapter 8 page 169 

1 W Alonso (196-1) The historical and suuciura) llwono of urban form thrium^miou 

Icrurbtar mrwat LJ Ece*. *0 SSJ-S1 

1 See chapter 8. pages 170—71 

* W Alonso (1964) K9 Sirucrnialeiplanaiionhastaken a difleieni meaning srooetho was 
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houses or apartments adjacent to the centre where the nature of the 
buildings can shut out the environmental problems Moreover, the very 
wealthy can maintain the town apartment and the country house, maxi 
mixing the advantages to be derived from both residential locations and 
minimizing travel difficulties by cutting them down to less frequent intervals 
than the daily journey, such as weekends only. 

In terms of historical explanation the introduction of a sector interpreta- 
tion, based on the maintenance of an upper class residential area at the 
centre and extending outwards, accomplished much the same sort of varia- 
tion on the over-ngid concept of zones. In this way the early simplistic 
schemes have been modified. 

At this point it is necessary to consider precisely what are being employed 
as the defining criteria within the overall concept of the 'residential areas' 
Undoubtedly the earliest geographical concern was with structures, that is 
with houses as part of the physically visible scene, rather than with areas 
defined in the more nebulous terms of income or social status Again the 
problem of use and structures anses and once more the general trend has 
been todtvorce the two in order to clarify procedures This divorce is seldom 
complete, studies of social areas often include the physical condition and 
amenities of housing as a variable, while studies of housing as such usually 
employ terms such as "working class houses'; but this sometimes reflects lack 
of clanty in research design as much as a desire to reconcile use (in this case 
interpreted as social class) with structure. In general the study of structures 
has become the domain of the historical geographer and has strong links, 
therefore, with histoncaf interpretations of city patterns The study of 
income, class and status as spatial variables has been pursued by social 
geographers and is linked more closely to structural theonesof city patterns 

In view of the haphazard way in which references to contrasted city areas 
are couched, now in terms of a type of housing (inter-war semi detached), 
now in terms of income (upper income bracket housing), now m terms of 
class (working class areas) it becomes vital to identify quite clearly which 
particular notion is being employed as the key criterion of definition 

The two bases of identifying areas, by type of building or by social cate 
gory, can be separated for purposesof analysis, though once more it must be 
emphasized that this is only a convenient simplification even if it is preferred 
to the confusion of terminology that has occasionally been employed even to 
the extent of "very large residence" combined with such terms as the "middle 
wealthy'. 1 

1 Structures: the analysis of house types 

It is not difficult in general terms to integrate the consideration of structures 
with some of the ideas prevalent in social studies "Filtering down’ has long 
been used to interpret the broad changes in major housing fashions In 
Britain in /.be J ate eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries the terrace was 
the main element in urban building reaching its apogee in the Regency 
* H C Brooir,tld(1955) Worthing Tn Plain H«v 23. US-M 
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terraces of west London and in the great squares by which the rapid west- 
ward extension of the city was accomplished. It appeared too in the growing 
provincial cities, such as Bath and Cheltenham But in those towns which 
were expanding most rapidly and without the architects to design them or 
the resources to sustain them, the terraces degenerated into little more than 
rows of cottages or long, monotonous lines of mean houses The result was to 
put the terrace completely out of fashion, so much so that only at present has 
any attempt at revival of this compact and characteristically urban form 
been possible- As the terrace filtered down in esteem its place was taken by 
the attempt of the Victorian bourgeoisie to imitate their social betters by 
building separate houses in their own grounds, a middle class version of the 
great country house 

As this in turn was transferred to the ‘mass consumption society’ it degen 
erated into the suburban villa or semi detached house, the garden front and 
back a poor remnant of the large estate, the dog of the livestock] It is appro- 
priate that many of these villas were built in imitation of the country house 
and ‘Stockbrokers' Tudor’* epitomizes much, even if it does add a social class 
qualification to the structural characteristic and reintroduces the separa 
bon which has been adopted 

The filtering down of the separate house, the deterioration of its social 
cachet, has in turn rehabilitated the terrace and it has become identified not 
only as a respectable but even a stimulating element in contemporary 
townscapes Fashions are essentially cyclical but there is also clear evidence 
that types of town residence respond in popularity to a clear process of 
innovation, adoption and filtering down the social scale, abandonment and 
then readoption once the ’lower orders’ have given them up 

There have been few studies of the above sort in a geographical context, 
though some have been closely related. 7 for the conventional analysis 
of residential areas has been by age of building. Even this approach is 
seldom retained as such and most studies soon resolve themselves into a con- 
sideration of the historical growth of the city and the identification of 
characteristic areas in the conventional ’growth plan", and only occasionally 
in the more complex ’age of buildings’ map 

Whilst these are necessary adjuncts to general studies they are not very 
incisive methods for the study of the urban house Indeed while a large 
number of studies have dealt with rural or regional house types few have 
ventured into the intricate detail of the city. It is true that most maps of city 
growth include structural elements Thus one is familiar with maps having 
areas labelled ‘early nineteenth centuiy terraced housing’ or, ‘inter-war 
semi detached bousing', where an approximate date is linked with the 
grossest of structural descriptions R E Dickinson reproduces the types of 
housing recognized in the County of London Plan as being applicable to the 
whole of England * The categories identified are 

* For by far (he best and mosi amusing comments on these changes m style see O Lancaster 
(19S9) Htrt of ail places (London) 

? See pages 246-48 of this chapter 

• R E Dickinson 11951) Tie t**it European city 502 (London) 
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1 Old cottages which formed part of the pre nineteenth century villages 

- and pre by-law housing of the two storey terrace type - , 

2 Relatively large houses of three storeyrplus basement built 50 to 80 

years ago. * » > 

3 Buildings originally used as stable and coach accommodation attached 
to large houses, now used as dwellings (mews houses). *-> 

4 Isolated or detached villas in the suburbs with large gardens and 
spacious layout 

5 Two storey and three storey houses built 50 to 60 years Ago and covering 

large areas By law housing l , 

6 Tall tenement blocks erected between 1875 and 1920 

7 Spacious and dignified terraces and squares of the seventeenth and 

eighteenth centuries. * • 

This is not a very impressive categorization but it is sufficient to indicate 
the method * With a scheme of this order established the investigator 
proceeds to map the city by observation and divide it into broad areas (figure 
10-1 A) In extension of tlus Smailes has called for ‘special maps that depict 
the town, not only in terms of functional land use, but also of the building 
forms and materials that contribute much both to the general appearance of 
the town and to the distinctiveness of its general parts, the urban regions’ 10 
(figure 10- 1 B). He himself has suggested a classification which for Britain 
would identify in structural terms the following 

1 Residential hotels and boarding houses. 

2 Blocks of flats or apartments 

3 Terrace houses with front gardens 

4 Terrace houses without front gardens. 

5 Detached or semi detached villas and bungalow residences with garages 
or adequate garage space at the side. 

6 • As 5 but without garages or garage space 

7 Large detached houses in extensive grounds." 

In addition he commends a mode of mapping and analysis which includes 
date and building and roofing material so that an entry reads, ‘A large three 
storeyed early Victorian detached house in extensive grounds, that has now 
been converted into apartments - it is built of stone with a slate roof r,t This 
would presumably correspond to the second of the categories of the County 
of London Plan 

This same problem has been considered with admirable attention to 
detailbyR.J Solomon in a study of Hobart, Tasmania The theme is clearly 
that of A E. Smailes - 'We must learn to recognize the architectural elements 


* For a general discussion of lownscipei by 1 geographer *ce E John* (1965) British town 
scapes (London) 

10 A E. Smailes (195S) Some reflections on the geographical description and analyst* of 
townsratva Trans Inst Br Ctogt 21. ltl 

11 A E Smailes (1964) Urban survey inj T Coppockand 
geography of greater London 210 (London) 

’* A E Smailes (1964) 


e editors 1964 7 
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ter A £ Smeileslt964) This table attempts 10 present in summary form ihs sorlS of Intlueni 
ish town structure and geneiaiires the specific case of St Albans in f,gure 10-1 A (see page 
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and constructional material* which in combination comprite an authentic 
fabric of particular style and period They become the diagnostic agent* in 
the process of analysis and claudication; any significant alteration to thetr 
basic characteristic* i* reflected in the structural entity of the building unit, 
and it* impact may be assessable *•' Solomon follow* thi* by a study of 
Hobart in which the present townscape i» examined in terms orextant and 
modified building* which existed at the time of survey and could be identi- 
fied on an 1840 map {figure 10-2) Thi* ts essentially a proervt of carefully 
identifying relict elements in the present townscape,” and by virtue of its ‘ 
nature all elements are relict in one sense. 

But at soon a* building* are described in the way proposed by Smailes or 
indeed as suggested by Solomon then the real nature of the problem 
appeart It i* dearly a multivariate problem with no one variable being 
dependent, and torat form of factor analysis which would isolate com- 
ponent* of the com pinny, or of association analysis which would isolate the 
icy criteria of variation, are required 

As yet there is very little literature in which these methods arc employed 
but studies 'are beginning to be made. Kenneth E. Corey has been 
attempttng worV of this nature in Cincinnati. Ohio. ‘It is proposed.* he 
writes, 'that the mayor dimensions of variability and the major dimensionsof 
classification of an example of urban housing be isolated by means of prin 
opal component analysts and discriminant analysis respectively."” Corey 
takes a twenty block area in an older residential neighbourhood of 
Cincinnati (Corryville) which contains 247 houses and based upon prelim 
inary survey 40 variable* are used. The first thirty-three of these are 
attributes, the last seven interval scale v alue* where a critical point has to be 
chosen These variables are reproduced below in table 10-1. 

It is worth noting that this list would be easily adapted for most western 
countries with only minor modifications, such as the amendment of the ubi- 
quitous American porch certainly it it close lo the list* of features which 
have been used in Britain ” The analysis revealed that 53 per cent of the 
variability was accounted for by the first six components, the first two 
accounting for 1 5 - 89 and 1 2 • 02 or 27 • 9 1 per cent of t he tot al v anation. The 
loading of each variable on the first factor is shown in table 10-2. 

As with all component analyses the real problrm is the interpretation of 
the components and in a complex situation such as this it is particularly 
problematical Corey suggests that the first component can be identified as a 
dimension of ‘rather youthful houses constructed of relatively inexpensive 

11 R J Solomon (1966) Procedures in townscape analysis Ann Astoe Am Croft W tSS 
"JW Watson (1969) Relict geography in an urban community- in R Miller and/ W 
Wilson editors (1969) Geographical essays m memory of A C Opine. 110 (Edinburgh) 

11 K E- Corey (1966-7) Urban house types a methodological eapenment ui urban settle- 
mem geography Qepf Ceoyr Untv Cincinnati Disc Pap 5(1966) appendii 111(1967). page 
45 Seealso X E Corey(1969) A spaetal analysts of urban bouses Van otCirnrmaiu unpub 
Pb D dissertation 
“US Thurston 
107— *1 
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table 10-1: Vanabtes used m a study of hous-ng m part of Oncmnati 


Sing's 

Double 

Due's* 

Frame 

Bnck 

Stone 

Cerent bock 
Stone 
Srdng 
Sh:n*ye 

Wood 
Asphat 
Asbes*os 
Stucco frame 


Face bnck 


21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

23 

29 Porch 

30 

31 

32 

33 

31 Year tou.lt 

35 Age 

36 8mtd.ng length 

37 Burfdngwiddi 
33 Boding area 

39 Teal fcirid ng value 

40 Total assessed vatue 


Rat 

Pitched 

Composited 

Metal 

Aschat 

Wood shtng’e 

Aspha't 

Sh.ng'e 

Slate 

Tde 

Covered 

Uncovered 

Enclosed 

Wood 


table 10-2: Adjusted factor load ngs on the variables shown m table 10-1 


Woas/e 


Factor J Load ng 


e 

9 

10 
12 
16 
13 
20 
21 

23 

24 

25 


36 

37 


0394 
-0 415 
0826 
0-434 
-0827 
0 341 
0391 
-0 613 
— C 534 


0331 
0 816 
-0815 
-0 676 
0 424 


Ac** AS loadngs lymg tetw^en »0 30 and -C 30 have been omrped For descriptor! of 

vanab'es see table 10-1 


materials The houses of this dimension are wide, with pitched roofs . . . 
charactemed by recent date of construction, concrete and cement block 
foundation, roof materials of asphalt, wood shingle and asphalt shingle: 
and general construction and walls of frame stucco and asphalt. The 
negative scores reinforce the inexpensive building dimension by denoting 
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lack of the more expensive materials— stone and brick, and building length 
Empirical correlation suggests a "California bungalow" type of house.* 17 
The next stage in this work would be to examine each house in relation to 
factor scores and from these to derive a regionalization of house types. This 
ends at the same stage as the more empirical methods already descnbed and 
interpretation must be undertaken in relation to the growth of the city and 
all those forces of fashion and cost which control building style But the 
regional pattern has now been objectively derived in so far as selected 
variables permit this 

The problems of employing a method of this sort are very great The 
information Corey used, limited to 247 houses, was available from a central 
source (the real property assessment files of the Auditor of Hamilton 
County, Ohio), to obtain this information for the whole housing stock of a 
large city presents a very formidable task of data collection One has also to 
question whether this statistical process will justify itself by results, [or there 
seems little doubt that the types of house identified and the regions 
described will accord fairly closely to those of the empirical investigator 
basing his work on experience But this is a valid and useful area of experi- 
ment that might add a very desirable element of precision to the rather 
vague categories which have been employed in the past 

The same sort of problem has been approached in a different manner by 
C A Forster in a study of the development of physical characteristics in by 
law housing in Hull " This type of housing was built between 1854 and 1914 
and from it Forster selects one special sort, the cul de-sac court. A total of 
1479 of these was identified in the whole of the city Thirteen vanables were 
listed from inspection (table 10-3 ) Ten of these were concerned with the 
general configuration of the houses and three with building materials In 
the list it is woith noting that the absence of one variable implies the 
presence of another Thus all the houses without slate roofs had pantiles In 

table 10-3 List of vanables By law hous ng in Hull 

Rear access lo house 
Stub carriage road 
Double fronted house 
Three floors 
Front garden 
Red brick 
Slate roof 
Ornamented bnck 

Bay window 
Double bay window 
Garret 


*• C A Forster (1968) The development of by lew bousing in Kingston upon Hull an 
example of multivariate morphological analysis tnst Br Crogr Urban Study Croup Satford 
conferinci 11 5- St 
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this way the list is restricted. To these were added tw o variables of dimension 
which were not basically dichotomous. Critical values were selected by 
assessment to give: 

cul de sac courts over 100 feet long, and 
cul de sac courts over 20 feet wide. 

1479 cul de-sac courts were then surveyed to show the presence or absence of 
the fifteen variables A form of association analysis (multiple chi square 
analysis) is used in a process of dichotomous division of the courts. Caroe has 
described association analysis. ‘At each stage in the analysis the collection of 
individuals under consideration is divided with respect to a single attribute 
so that in the resulting two sub-groups this attribute is possessed by all 
members of one and lacked by all members of the other.' 1 ’ This process is 
continued until a point is reached where the maximum association between 
variables in the undivided classes is not significant at the 0*01 confidence 
level. The process is shown in Figure 10—3. Each of the final groups can be 
described by the critical dividing attributes so that Type B, the most 
common, can be summarized as 
Cul de sac terrace over 20 feet wide 
Lower bay window 
Less than 100 feet long 
The end houses face the street 
Red bnck 

Although the data are derived from groups of houses, the courts, and not 
single houses as was Corey's, the end product is the same, the identification 
of dominant and recurrent types Forster carries his analysis forward on a 
chronological rather than a regional basis. An examination of a 25 per cent 
sample of plans is undertaken and the number of houses built per year is 
divided into the morphological groups A to V (figure 10-4) which base 
been identified The result is a clear chronology of change 'The major 
morphological developments in the cul de sac terrace by 1893 can be sum 
mimed as the transition from local «o national building materials which 
became almost Completed by the late 1880s. ihe provision of rear access to 
houses byl878and the widening of the courtyard and the provision of lower 
bay windows and front gardens in the 1880s and 1890s ‘ w But in 1893 a new 
set of by laws came into being rendering all but Groups B and D (figure 
10-3) illegal TypcFappcarcd in 1908 with bay windows on both upper and 
lower floors and these houses were solid and spacious and. in purely struc- 
tural terms, remain adequate today Again there is no doubt that a 
meticulous historical study without recourse to statistical analyses would 
have revealed the same features but Forster's study is most valuable in 

” L Caroe (1968) A mu l«v mate grouping tchemf atwcution inalyu* of Ea»t Anglian 
loan* chapter 16 in E_ C Bown H Carter and/ A Taylor, rditor* (IS68) Gtograpliy at 
A&erju^yiA t5J-69 (Cardiff) 

*C A Fortirr (1968) 119 See *l*a C A Foeuer()97?) Court hooting in Kingston upon 
Hull Cure of 11*11 Oce pap, 19 
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indicating another method of approaching the study of house types which 
has clear direction and precision. 

The two studies which have been sketched are preliminary examples of 
work which is likely to increase in scale as the application of new analytical 
techniques to old problems proceeds. The clear sorting of innovations in 
building characteristics in a historical sense, together with studies of their 
diffusion, coupled with the objective identification of regional groups from 
component analysis must certainly provide much sharper tools for the job of 
understanding the way townscapes are created. 

To some extent this section under the heading of 'structures’ has diverted 
attention away from the concept of land-use of which residential areas are 
part But it is important that one of the oldest concerns of the urban geo- 
grapher, indeed one which at one time was thought to be the concern since it 
dealt with the visible landscape, should not be abandoned. "I believe that the 
primary concern of cultural geography is with the nature, genesis and dis- 
tribution of the observable phenomena of the landscape directly and 
indirectly ascribable to man, and of course including man himself. By 
"observable" I mean in general “visible”. **' Thai is a view to which few now 
would subscnbe without qualification, but there has been a tendency to 
abandon too completely the old emphasis on the visible phenomena in the 
rush to advance the more fashionable study of social areas. 


2 Social characteristics of residential areas 


The zones and sectors which were identified by the Chicago ecologists were 
presented in social terms and it is. therefore, with such terms that the bulk of 
investigation of residential areas has been concerned. The first stage was the 
empirical testing of hypotheses which followed from the ecological models 
These hypotheses were that populations are segregated residenually by 
social class and, that since social distance can be translated into physical 
distance, then observable patterns of residential segregauon in spatial terms 
can be discerned within the city The classical model implied that social 
class increased with distance from the city centre, but this was hardly 
tenable even within America 

In these hypotheses the concept of 'social class' is a little vague and for 
most operational purposes it has been equated with ‘occupation' which is the 
most easily accessible parameter. 'Occupation is only one of the criteria of 
social stratification, however. Its significance is clearly twofold because it 
relates to an economic relationship with the means of production but also 
defines a work-situation which will in turn have consequences on both ibe 
consciousness of class identity and also will help to define patterns of status 
estimation and attitude to the stratification system both within and outside 
the work situation ’** 

The major testing of the first of the above hypotheses, using occupation a* 


n F.Kniff«t{1957)in5 D Dodge, chairman ((95 7J Rounrflahfci 
geography Ann Assoc Am Gcogr 17, 15S-75 

u J A Jjckjon (1963) Social stratification. S (Cambridge) 
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a measure of social class, was that by O. D. andB. Duncan n They used two 
basic measures. The first is the index of dissimilarity: 

£ ( x ' r ^ r 0 r . fa/Py) ioo 

Where x, represents one occupation and y represents another occupation 
residing in zone t Essentially it measures the percentage of an occupational 
group (x) which would base to move to make its distribution identical with 
another occupation group (y). If this is computed between one occupation 
gToup and all others combined it gives the second measure, an index of 
segregation. Table 10-4 indicates the index of residential segregation for 
each major occupation group, for employed males, in Chicago in 1950. 

t«bl« 10-4 Index of residential segregation of each major occupation group, employed 
males, Chicago 1950 Aher O D andB Duncan [ 79551 

Occupation group By census tract By zone-sector 

segments 


1 Professional, technical and kindred workers 30 21 

2 Managers officials and proprietors, except farm 29 20 

3 Saesworters 29 20 

4 Clerical and kindred workers 13 9 

5 Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers 19 14 

6 Operatives and kindred workers 22 16 

7 Service workers, except private households 24 20 

8 Labourers except farm and mme 35 29 


From this the Duncans argue there is a l/shape pattern of indices of segrega- 
tion. With high values at the top and bottom of the social scale, professional 
workers and managers and service workers and labourers, but with low 
values in the intermediate occupations where status is less clearly 
marked— ‘residential segregation is greater for those occupational groups 
with clearly defined status than for those groups whose status is 
ambiguous. ™ TabIel0-5 reproduces the indices of dissimilarity in residen- 
tial distribution and from this the Duncans conclude that there is an 
‘essential correspondence of social and spatial distance among occupation 
groups’ The result of their study was to demonstrate that segregation in 
residential terms does exist and that the most segregated occupation groups 
are those at the extremes of the socio economic scale 

It also shows that this segregation, in terms of social distance, is paralleled 
by a spatial segregation, in terms of physical or locational difference A 
further study byj O Wheeler using Pittsburgh data confirms these conclu 
nons from the Chicago study corroborating ‘the generalizations of other 
researchers that the most segregated occupations are those at the highest 
and lowest ends of the socio economic scale. Futhermore. occupations 

” O D »nd B Ouncin<l955J Knuinmtl dmnbuiKm and «rupxuon»t HUiifitiiKxi 
Am J Social M 41J-M1 for > mm tmrwtrr B S M«jui(I 180) Occopniorill rr^re- 
giuon to mrtropoluoB m the Ueitrd State* 1*70 I'rBon Siu/iri t7{lJ«»-«* 

" O D ini ( Dvnc«a(t*») 
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tibia 10-6 Indices cl dissimilarity in residential drjtr-bution lor major occupational amues 

employed males. CNcago 1960 After 0 D ant B Duncan 1 1955) 


Tt « groups are numbered as «n table I 0-4 
12 3 4 5 6 7 



6 31 29 30 16 14 - J5 25 

f 31 31 30 W 25 19 - 28 

8 42 41 42 32 30 21 24 

Note Above diagonal the md cel are by Census tract. txHow dagonal by » yon* secto. 
arrangement The mde« is e*pta ned in the ten 

that are most alike in residential location are also similar in soeio economic 
rank: those with the greatest locational differences represent the extremes of 
status level.’* 5 But this evidence only goes part of the way toward a spatial 
interpretation for e\en if segregation « accepted and tonal distance u 
translated in the city as a spatial entity. into physical distance, these do not 
carry any implication of retatne location within the city. I lere the evidence 
becomes less clear The Duncans' material is thin and can carry no real con 
victton. while Wheeler concludes that his ’study finds little relationship 
between the relame concentration of anoccupauonal group's residrnceand 
distance from the central business district *** Certainly there is general con 
firmation of ’the centralization of residence' being intend) related to socio- 
economic status r 

A study by Kiin using data from Detroit has postulated and demonstrated 
'that if households had the lame location rent function, the same trant 
portation cost function, the same space preference, and the same taluation 
of time, but different incomes, the length of the households' journey to work 
would increase as an increasing function of income ■** Again in his condu 
sions Katn writes ‘workers employed m higfier-mcomc occupations and 
working m inner rings (distance rings from the centre) tended to make 
longer journeys to work and resided in outer rings Whrnemployed in outer 
nngs they made shorter journeys to work and lised within the same nng and 
adjacent rings at very high rates. Lower income workers made shots 
journeys to-workand resided within the workplace nng and mnearlr) rings 
regardless of t he place of work/** This is only in small pa rt a confirmation of 
a zonal pattern of residential segregation, indeed the lattrr part of the 
quotation does not conform to the zonal mode! 

There is a conuderable danger that the multiplication of studies such as 
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tabl a 10— 7 Indices used in social area analysis After £ Shevky and W Bel/U955) 

Index l Social Bank 

A Occupation ratio Total number of craftsmen, operatives, and labourers per 1000 
employed persons 

B Education ratio Number of persons who have completed no more than grade 
school per 1000 persons 25 years oid and over 

C Bent - omitted from the list 

Index 2 Urbanisation 

A Fertility ratio Number of children under 5 years per 1000 femals age 15 
through 44 

B Women in labour force The number of females in the labour force per 1000 
females 14 years and over 

C S ngie-lamiiy detached dwelling units ratio The number of single family dwelling 
units per 1000 dwelling units of all types 

Index 3 Segregation 

The number of persons designated 'negro', ‘other races’, and 'foreign born white', 
the last from south and east Europe Shevky and Bell give a list of the countries 
The sum of these is divided by the population of each tract and mult plied by 100 
to give the index 


Urbanization 


High 


Average 
Low 

Social Rank 

Figure 10-5 The derivation of social areas After £ Shevky and M Williams ( 19491 The 
criteria used are ind cated in the text Urban ration is plotted against social rank which Is 
divided into three The regression of urbanization on social rank is plotted and divisions 
diawn two standard errors away This gives nine divisions 

Segregation was added to this basic classification by high and low categories 
related to the mean figure 

Figure 10-6 shows a part illustration of the map of social areas of Los 
Angeles produced by Shevky and Williams using 1940 data. The wedge of 
high social rank and average or low urbanization picks out one of the best 
known areas of Los Angeles, swinging from the Pacific Ocean at Santa 
Monica along Sunset and Wtlshire to Beverly Hills To the east the suburban 
areas of Glendale and Pasadena also emerge quite clearly, although here a 
low index of urbanization reflects the suburban character of those pans. 

Figure 10-6 The social areas of Los Angeles 1 census tracts with high social rank and 
average and tow urbanization (■ e categories VII and VIII on figure 10-51, 2 census 
tracts with tow social rank and average and high urbanization ti e categones II and III on 
figure 10-51 This is a simplified extract from the ong nal coloured map butthemapr 
contrasts appear particularly in the area of high Quality residence extending from the 
coast at Santa Monica through Beverly Hills to Hollywood Derived from E Shevky and 
M Williams ! 19431 
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The work of Shevky and his associates has been the subject of a great deal 
of criticism. It has been urged that it has no theoretical background and is 
merely an attempt to delineate areas for their own sake, a view as already 
noted not unfamiliar in regional geography or attempts to define the CBD 
To some extent this limitation is not surprising, especially in the Tight of the 
many expressions of dissatisfaction with the existing ecological models and 
the need for empirical work upon which reformulation could be based. 
What theoretical background there was can be discerned if the way in which 
Shevky derived his constructs is examined in relation to the characteristics of 
the urbanization process as set out in chapter 2. The dominance of Wirth's 
ideas becomes evident and the parameters which Shevky selected were 
intended to examine in small scale areas the changes which were taking 
place in society at large as urbanization increased There are immediate 
problems in this transfer of scales and to the extent that Wirth's ideas them 
selves are not accepted the whole conceptual basis of social area analysis m 
this context is undermined 

If the whole notion of the constructs is open to question so, too, b the 
selection of the statistical measures. For example, in most subsequent 
studies rental has been eliminated from the measure of social rank. 'In con- 
sidering the whole range of possible parameters which might be selected as 
measures of aspects of urban social structure one might, therefore, have 
even graver doubts as to the validity of isolating those few indices which 
Shevky suggested ' M 

The third line of criticism relates to the unidimensional nature of the 
indices which was noted earlier, that is whether the three are discrete and 
unrelated to each other and not, in fact, overlapping measures of the same 
thing. Thus it can be shown that fertility is closely associated with occupa- 
tion and education and hence has a significant linkage with social rank and 
does not stand outside it as a measure of that most nebulous construct which 
Shevky called 'urbanization'. 

It will be apparent that a very familiar problem is raised, precisely the 
same one as in urban house styles, and that is how to collapse a large number 
of variables, which are somehow related to social character, into a smaller 
range of significantly associated variables denoting underlying components 
of social character Factor analysis was clearly called for and hence the 
growing number of studies which have been published which attempt to 
reduce the large number of possible variables to a smaller number of uncor- 
reiated factors by the use of this statistical technique 
At this point some difficulty arises over the use of principal component and 
factor analysis in geographical research K It is not possible here (it b far 

** B T Robson (1969) Urban analysis 52 (Cambridge) 

M Chap SinR J Johnston (2 976) Afulrrrariatescjttsttca? analysis in geography (London) a 
the best introduction 

** Two worth consulting are H H Harman (1968) Afodrrn/aciortma/jju (Chicago) L 
Rommel (1970) AppUtd factor anafyjti (Evanston) In addition Tht Statistician IS was 
devoted to multivariate problems in geography a most useful paper here, with an extensive 

bibliography isD Clark W K D Dav.es and R j Johnston (1974) The application of factor 

analyse tn human geography The Statistician IS (S/4). 259-81 
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from the purpose of this book), to review statistical techniques. There are 
many sources where component analysis is considered; 54 it is only necessary 
to insist on three points - 

1 Component analysis is only a taxonomic procedure not to be confused 
with a theoretical formulation. 

2 The variables included will determine the components (factors) 
abstracted If data on occupation and wealth, age and ethnic origin are 
put into an analysis, it will not be very surprising if socio-economic 
status, life cycle and ethnicity emerge as the main components of varia- 
tion The critical decision is what variables are included and this is often 
dictated by what data are available in usable form. 

3 The labelling of the components (factors), although related to the 
loading of variables, is subjective and there is a strong incentive to 'find' 
the accepted components. 

It follows from the above that in conceptual terms there is no great 
advance on Shevky’s procedure - indeed the theoretical hasis is even more 
tenuous The uncotrclaied character of the components ensures, however, 
that the ‘constructs' do not overlap and hence it does provide a real test of 
this nature of the three measures which Shevky proposed. At the same time 
by use of grouping techniques the individual areas can be associated into 
regions by the scores on each component so that the spatial arrangement of 
the social areas can be studied from an objective and uncommitted basis. 
These two aspects can be considered separately 

1 The components of social variation. Murdie has produced a tableof the 

components which have been identified from a number of analyses, 
mainly of Amencan dues. 5 ’ In nearly all these cases three are out- 
standing, and usually make up the first three extracted. They are 
economic status, family status and ethnic status. To these two more 
recent British studies can be added where the components identified are 
social class, housing conditions and subdivided housing losing value tn 
the fust 5 * and housing condition, ethnic status and family status in the 
second. 5 ’ There is a fairly clear element of agreement in all these 
studies, although the British evidence emphasises housing conditions 
rather than economic and sodal status. The components which emerge 
are, therefore, closely allied to those constructs proposed by 5hevky 
and Bell.* 0 The rather vague ‘urbanization’ construct is, however, 

*’ R A Murdie (1969) Factorial ecology ot metropolitan Toronto. 1951-61 l/iuo 
Chicago Dipt Ctogr Res Pap US (Chicago) table 3. page* 5S-8 

“ B T Robson (1969). 162-4 

” D T Herbert (1970) Principal component analysis and urban social structure * study of 
Cardiff and Swansea, chapter 5 in H Carter W.K D Davies and C. R Lewis, editors (f 970) 
Studies m the geography of I Votes (London) 

“ See also M D Van Ardsot S F. Camdlen and C F Schm 1 d(1968) The generality of 
urban social area indexes Am sociot Rev 23. 277-64 
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reinterpreted as a measure of 'family status' or family characteristics 
This gives three basic components which play a part in urban social 
variation and since by the nature of their abstraction they cannot be 
overlapping, then it is possible to look at the next problem which is how 
are these distributed within the city and so bring the consideration back 
to the basic geographic concern of spatial variation. 

2 The spatial articulation of the components of social innation. Once 
again it is true to contend that most studies which have been concerned 
with the spatial characteristics of identified components have not pro- 
pounded any new theory of city structure, but have examined the results 
in relation to the earlier ecological models To a large extent these 
studies have been placed in the context of zonal as against sectoral 
characteristics of distribution The terms ‘zonal' and 'sectoral' are to 
some extent pejorative and the real crux is whether the locational 
character of the component is controlled by distance or directional 
forces in relation to the city centre. 

The two aspects of social area analysis, component content and spatial 
articulation, were the subject of a study by Anderson and Egeland. 41 They 
selected four American cities, Akron and Dayton in Ohio. Indianapolis in 
Indiana, and Syracuse, New York, which were roughly comparable in size 
and circular in shape Variance analysis was used to test two measurements, 
urbanization and social prestige, by distance zones and by sectors The 
principal findings of the study were 'that urbanization . . varies primarily 
concentrically or by distance from the centre of the city, while prestige value 
(or social rank) vanes pnmanly sectorially with very little distance 
vanation 1,1 

This conclusion would support Hoyt’s sector hypothesis as far as social 
rank is concerned, that is, there is no basic distance pattern whereby the 
prestigious residential areas of a city are found in an outer surrounding 
zone The basic reasons which Hoyt put forward for this sectoral develop- 
ment have already been outlined *’ They can be effectively summarized 
'High status residents have great freedom in choosing the origin for the 
sector, usually selecting the most attractive area topographically which is 
closest to their work places in the office quarter of the central business 
district and near to the residences of the community's leaders. Once this has 
been chosen, however, other status groups distnbute themselves around it so 
that the high status area becomes the pivot of the city's residential 
structure M As the high status area is tied to this base by its inherited tradi 
tion it expands outward as a sector along a main artery of communication 
The sorts of factors involved in this process have been dearly depicted in a 

41 T R Anderson and J A Egeland (1961) Spa ml aspect! of aoaat area analysis Am 
social Rea J6 S98-8 

"T R Anderson and J A Egeland (1961) S9S 
u See chapter 8 page 180 

44 R J Johns ton (1966) The location of high kjius residential areas Ceogr Anna Ur 
S5 (Stockholm) 
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Figure 10-7 The development of the high prestige resident al areas of Melbourne. 
1860-1960 After ft J Johnston 11966) The circles represent the mean deviation of the 
distance at which high status persons live from the centre of gravity of the distribution 
These were computed separately for the eastern and southern sectors The bas c 
definition of 'high status was the home addresses of those Melbourne persons recorded 
in 'Who's Who in Australia’ 

study of Melbourne by R J Johnston. 44 Using as a definition of high social 
status residents' inclusion in Who's Who tn Australia he has traced the 
development of the prestigious residential areas over a hundred years. 
Figure \Q— 7 summanies the evidence tor the last half century. Residential 
development by the high status group has been separated into two parts and 
is traced by calculation of the mean centreof gravity and the mean distances 
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of deviation which indicate the degree of dispersion about the centre ** The 
map shows a southern sector where the centre of gravity had moved five 
miles between 1913 and 1962 from its original emplacement in St Hilda on 
the coast and four miles south of the city centre. In the other eastern sector of 
Toorak movement had not been as marked or as direct only covering two 
miles from its original source. It was also a tighter and more compact sector 
with a smaller mean distance of deviation. 

In explanation of these sectors and the differences between them, 
Johnston adds to the sector interpretation of Hoyt the socio-cultural varia- 
bles which Firey introduced. 17 Toorak, he argues, has not expanded 
physically because of the larger mansions with extensive estates which on 
subdivision allowed intensification rather than expansion when demand for 
space arose since the area had long been ‘the peak of residential 
aspirations' .*» Individual and institutional restraints have been operative in 
the preservation of the area's character. This brief study indicates that the 
detailed mode of extension of high status residential areas does conform to 
Hoyt's sectoral interpretation and where a class dimension is revealed in 
social area analysis it conforms to the same spatial arrangement. Prestige, 
too, is a self perpetuating influence and generates an element of stability in 
the location of high status areas which are often tied to their points of origin 
The second component which many analyses have revealed is the one 
Shevkyand Bell termed 'urbanitation* but which is usually renamed ‘family 
status' to give it a clear connotation and detach it from wider implications. 
According to Anderson and Egeland” it does not conform to the location 
pattern of social status groups and most other investigators agree. 58 Perhaps 
the most convincing study is that of Toronto by R. A. Murdie in which not 
only was a component analysis carried out for 1961 and 1961 using 86 and 78 
variables respectively, but change during the decade was also analyzed 
Murdie concludes, 'the economic status dimension moved outwards in a 
general sectoral arrangement with the wedges of high and low status widen- 
ing towards the periphery of the metropolitan area . . . The family status 
dimension tended to move outwards from the city centre in a concentric 
fashion ’ 51 

Family status in this context is defined by a factor characterized by large, 
young families, few women working outside the home, single family 
dwellings and high car and home ownership at one end and the converse at 
the other For this situation there is a contrasting set of explanations to those 

44 S«J F Hart (1954) Omni tendency in areal distribution Eton Ceogr 39 48-59 

17 See chapter 8 page IB6 

18 R ] Johnston (1966) 33 For a further study see R K Middleton (1966) Measuring 
imra urban residential quality a method for determining residential morphology Prof 
Ceogr >8 35? 

"JR Anderson andj R Egeland(l961) 

58 B J L. Berry and R J Tennant (1985) Metropolitan planning guidelines Commt 
Struct (Chicago) P O Pedersen (1967) Am empirical model of urban population structure 
afaetor analytical study of the population structure in Copenhagen- Proe First Srandinairan 
Polish Pig Ser Seminar, Warsaw 
*' R A Murdie ()9«9) 142-4 
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for the social class factor. This lies generally in the different needs of the 
family at different stages in the cycle of development. Alonso remarks on 
this in recording the increase of apartment construction in the USA. ‘We 
have mentioned the convection flow life cycle of the American middle class 
family. The young and the old need apartments while it is those in their 
thirties that power the demand for single family homes.' 5 * The implication is 
that the young adult will seek an apartment near the city centre and will only 
look for the more spacious single family house with its garden or yard when 
he is married and has a family. As the family leaves home then there is con- 
siderable attraction in a more easily managed apartment near the city 
centre. The individual, therefore, in the context of his life cycle moves across 
the city setting up the distance to centre/ fsmily relationship which is 
revealed by these analyses. 

The whole crux of the matter was summarized by one brought up in a 
city— ‘houses are for kids, apartments are for adults.’ Robson provides a 
more elegant version, ‘Whether a family chooses to live in the inner or the 
peripheral parts of a town can therefore be determined by its assessments of 
the importance of land inputs as against commuting inputs and the balance 
of this equation of family budgeting will change depending on which stage 
of its life cycle the family is in as much as upon its income level. ’’’ There is an 
increasing array of empirical evidence to support this view derived as it is 
from a generalized level of investigation. Rossi from a series of intensive 
interviews and follow up studies concluded, 'the major function of mobility 
[is) the process by which families adjust their housing to the housing needs 
that are generated by the shifts in family composition that accompany life 
cycle changes ' M 

The conclusion from these studies is that the two major controls on the 
decision where to live in a city are socio economic status, including both the 
ability to pay rates and rents, the picture the individual has of himself and 
the sort of social gToup into which he wishes to opt. and life cycle ‘status’ 
where the family's needs exercise a strong influence Both of these operate 
through a nexus of institutional and cultural constraints 

The third component of social variation in cities which was isolated by 
Shevky and has been confirmed by many component analyses is'ethnicity'or 
ethnic status This was called by Shevky, segregation or the group pheno- 
menon of isolation It is concerned with the degree to which cultural and 
racial groups become separated in the city and hence with the urban ghetto 
It was appropriate that a study of the ghetto emerged from the Chicago 
ecologists and Wirth's book, entitled The ghetto/'’ treated it as a pheno- 
menon within the context of human ecology. The ghetto was ‘not the 
product of design but rather the unwitting crystallization of needs and prac- 
tices rooted in the customs and heritages, religious and secular, of thejews 
themselves .' 56 Jews drifted into separate cultural areas not due to external 

51 W Alonso (1964) *50 
” B T Robson 0969). *45 

* P H Rossi (1955) Whjfamthestnovo 9 (Glencoe 111) 

** 1. Wirlh (1956) The ghetto 
** l. Winh (1956) 18 
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pressures but largely through the desire to associate in an area where 
religious observances coutd be followed without arousing alarm, and also for 
security. 'The voluntary segregation of the Jews in ghettos had much in 
common with the segregation of negroes and immigrants in modem 
cities. . . . The tolerance that strange ways of living need and Find in 
immigrant colonies, in Latin quarters ... is a powerful factor in the sifting 
ofthepopulauonanditsallocationinseparateculturalareas . . .’’’Thisis, 
however, too simple an identification and certainly two types of ghetto can 
be recognized which play diametrically opposite roles. 

1 The temporary ghetto. This is a segregated area through which popula- 
tions become adjusted to new ways of ! ife. 1 n particular immigrants to a 
country or a city find immediate refuge with people of their own kind 
until they have adjusted to urban living in a country and, with a nse in 
their socio economic status and acquisition of native mores, they 
become diffused through the population This process can act for native 
rural immigrants (the slum) or culturally alien elements (the ghetto). 
This is the traditional function of the ethnic area in American cities As 
acculturation progresses, the family moves out, loses ns ethnic 
character and becomes part of urban America. 

2 The permanent ghetto This is. perhaps, contrasted in degree rather 
than in nature, but it is the means by which a cultural group can actively 
resist being weakened and lost in the larger community of which it is a 
part. In this case it is not part of a process of assimilation but quite the 
reverse, the means by which assimilation can be resisted and identity 
preserved 

At the moment the black in the USA is in the dilemma of not knowing in 
which of these two ways to regard the ghetto, as a temporary phase which 
will see him become diffused throughout and integrated with American 
society or as a permanent feature which will enable him to develop his own 
way of life, opting out of the value system of white, middle-class America If 
the latter course is taken the problem then becomes one not of dissolving the 
ghetto but rather of emphasizing it and obtaining a fair share of community 
investment Thu could lead to an ironic reversal to the 'separate but equal 
principle of the pre-anti segration legislation and to apartheid 

To a large extent the difficultiesof the blacks in the USA are derived from 
Ihe fact that instead of being the temporary feature it has been for almost all 
other immigrant groups the ghetto became permanent whether the blacks 
wanted it that way or not ‘The early pattern of negro settlement within each 
metropolitan area followed that of immigrant groups Migrants converged 
on the older sections of the central city because the lower cost housing was 
there friends and relatives were likely to be there, and the older neighbour- 
hoods then often had good public transport But unlike other incoming 

” L Winh (19S6) 20 

” o Kemer chjirrnin ((SS8) Report of the Nanonat Advisory Commission on CmIDis 
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groups a subsequent pattern of dispersal has not happened. Morrill 59 has 
suggested four reasons for this - 

1 Prejudice and discrimination. These need no elaboration in this 
context 

2 Characteristics of the black. By this Morrill means to include all those 
difficulties faced by members of a minority group when they Jeave the 
shelter of the ghetto This is especially acute when physical differences 
are evident 

5 Real estate and associated financial institutions *° Apart from any 
ideological commitment the interest of these people is to avoid any 
change in the character of an area that would result in prices falling. 
Once they do begin to fall the greatest profit is to be derived from 
encouraging rapid selling. 

4 Legal and governmental harriers These have been nominally elimi- 
nated over the last decade 

'In summary, the concentration of negroes in central cities results from a 
combination of forces Some of these forces such as migration and initial 
settlement patterns in older neighbourhoods, are similar to those which 
affected previous ethnic minorities. Others— particularly discrimination in 
employment and segregation in housing and schools— are a result of white 
attitudes based on race and colour. These forces continue to shape the 
future of the central city "** 

Morrill, in the same paper quoted above, identified the expansion of the 
ghetto as a process of spatial diffusion The mechanism is related to the 
gradual spread of black occupancy as marginal blocks are penetrated and 
then rapidly change in character (figure 10-8) so that any form of racial 
integration is mosc difficult to sustain There can be identified for most 
blocks or streets what is called a ‘tipping point’, ’once the proportion of non 
whites exceeds the limits of the neighbourhood's tolerance for inter-racial 
living (this is the tip point) the whites move out.’ 6 ’ A figure of 30 per cent 
black occupancy has been suggested as this figure, though it will vary in rela 
tion to a wide range of other factors *’ 

The effective result of these forces is the emergence in large cities of 
clearly marked ethnic areas representing this third component of social area 
make up. The location of these areas is implicit in their history. As the 
exodus of white population from the centre of the city to the suburbs has 
proceeded . so the ghetto has been intensified as a portion of the inner city. If 
one accepts a spatial diffusion process for ghetto expansion then this will 

” K L Morrill { 1 555) Th e Negro ghetto problems and alternatives Ctogel Ren S5 

559-61 

“ For a valuable study see Joe T Darden<1975) Afro Amencarum Pittsburgh thenndtn 
net segregation of a profile ( Lexington Mass ) 

“ O Keener chairman (1968) 

“M Crod«ina(l9S8) The metropolitan area as e racial problem, 6 {Pittsburgh) 

M H Spiegel (I960) Tenants mtergtoup a u nodes in » pobhc bousing project with 
declining white population Wjfoul J. SO E P \Volf (1965) The lipping point in racially 
changing neighborhoods J Am M Tn «*nn 29 217-22 
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take place where white resistance is least effective. Since areas high in socio- 
economic status are sectoral, often retaining a link with the centre, the 
ghetto will tend to be squeezed into a sector-like arrangement, made up of a 
series of blobs around the inner city. Thij is the situation which Murdie 
proposed for the ethnic areas of Toronto from his survey of that city. 

A broad comparison can be made with the areas in British cities where 
immigrants have clustered. In a study of Birmingham P. N. Jones has 
argued that these are not to be called ghettos in the stnct sense of the term 
since they are not exclusively dominated by one cultural group but are 
rather mixed areas u In the clusters of immigrant areas he identified m 
Birmingham the coloured population only forms some 14 6 per cent of the 
population, with a maximum of 18 5 per cent This compares with figures 
for example from Cleveland. Ohio, which show that 80 per cent of the black 
population lived in census tracts which were 75 per cent black in com- 
position.** K. and T. Taeubex** employed the segregation index (see page 
252) and found that for 207 of the largest US cities it was 86-2 in 1960. Jones 
is probably right, therefore, to argue that he is not dealing with ghettos in 
the proper sense 

Nevertheless most studies of change between 1961 and 1971 showed that 
'intensification has remained the dominant spatial process rather than a 
hoped for dispersal and suburbanization. Movement to areas of post 1920 
housing, whether private or municipal, is clearly not enough to make any 
Significant impact in comparison with the concentration* of the middle nng 
of the city.’* 7 Figure 10-9 shows 11 dusters of immigrants Jones could iden- 
tify in Birmingham in 1960. This suggests an arrangement both zonal and 
sectoral There is a clear zone of occupation apparent which avoids the inner 
city and is closely linked to the high density middle-zone This is a conse- 
quence partly of structural, partly of institutional factor* The inner zone is 
an area of late nineteenth-century slums, particularly of small houses or 

** P N Jonn(1967) The aegrrgauon of immigrant communion m ( he city of Birmingham 
1961 Untv Hull occL Pap Ctogr 7 
" O Kernel, chairman (1968) 149 
** K and T Taeuber (1965J Negroes m cities (Chicago) 

“PN Jonn(l970) Some aspect! of the changing distribution of coloured immigrants in 
Birmingham, 1961-66 Tram Iml Brtl Ctogr 50 217 See alto P N Jones (1976) 
Coloured minomiw m Birmingham. England Ann A hoc Amer C eogrs . 89-105 


Figure 10-8 Black purchases on the edge ol a ghetto in one yi 
(/565I The five shaded bores refer to five identified areas wrrha 
purchases in 1955 was as follows 


No of white 
purchases 
B 
26 
67 
72 
112 


% 

total purchases 
39 
43 
406 
987 
100 0 


r :o negroes in 1955 





Jones P N (19761 Colored minortves m 8 rming^rn England Ann Assoc Amer 
Ceogr 66111 63-103 


cottages built around courts These are inherently ill suited to immigrant 
needs because of their very small sire Moreover large tracts are now muni- 
cipally owned and scheduled as comprehensive redevelopment areas. 

The immigrant dusters have, therefore, been pushed out and have taken 
over the high density . later by-law terraces and even larger but contem 
porary houses and vtllas These have often leases with only a short time to 
run which makes normal mortgages difficult to obtain, so that they become 
available for a quick cash sale and are Urge enough to house immigrant 
families This ‘invasion’ is made all the easier since the houses lack modem 
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amenities, not oniy internally but externally as well, as for example in the 
absence of garages or gaiage space. The result is that ‘the clusters are not 
typically sited in the slum-ridden heart of the city, but in the tree lined, often 
attractive townscapes of the middle ring.' 6 * 

Two spatial influences have been at work to create this situation in 
Birmingham. The first is the physical and institutional restraints operating 
in the city centre which have prevented the take over of the oldest, poorest 
properties. The second is the resistance from the suburbs, together with the 
particular conditions required by the immigrants, the economic resources 
they have, and their need to associate with people of a hke cultural back- 
ground. The result is a tone which is almost complete. Indeed if other 
immigrant groups, such as the Irish, are added the zonal picture becomes 
even dearer. This conforms to the generalized notion of a black collar 
around the CBD which is used in the Kemer report In detail, however, this 
ring is rarely complete and often extends out as invasion and succession pro 
ceed It is better to think of it as combining zonal and sectoral qualities 

Before concluding this section on the ethnic dimension it is necessary 
briefly to consider a characteristic part of most cities where economic and 
social forces react most clearly on the physical fabric — the slum The slum 
has much in common with the ghetto and the classifications which have 
been proposed— slums of hope and slums of despair. 4 ’ the 'urban village' 
and the 'urban jungle' 70 — correspond with the 'temporary' andthe'perma 
nent’ ghetto. The basic cause of central blight has already been examined 
new building takes place progressively further away from the centre and 
slums occur where the reciprocal process of central redevelopment does not 
take place 

There are several reasons for this imbalance. Buildings are long term 
investments and modification is costly. They are also not easily detachable 
from the area in which they are sited. The result is that with age and use the 
value of a building declines in terms of the net return on investment. A point 
can be reached when redevelopment would give a greater return- that is, it 
would compensate the cost of removing the building, the cost of a new one 
and the loss of returns during the process Rising land values imply an 
increasingly intensive use 71 (figure 10—10) This can be achieved by the sub- 
division of houses thus creating the situation where slum rents per unit area 
and return on capital are among the highest If this does not happen a wide 
range of problems faces the potential developer, among them (he difficulties 
of widespread ownership of small units and of acquisition Moreover, any 
large area will include property in a variety of conditions— many planning 
authorities have been accused of the demolition of houses of good quality in 
a policy of comprehensive redevelopment. 

The result is that capital can be better devoted to the commercial 

«• P N 1 ones (195?) *2 

It c Stoke* (1962) A theor? of llums Land Econ <8 187-97 

™ H J Cans (1962) The urban villagers, 4 (New Vorl.) 

H|,S Bourne (1967) Private redevelopment ofthe central City Untv af Chuago, Dept of 
Geography Research Papers 112. 80-69 (Chicago) 
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properly of the centre or the residential suburb . It is not economically viable 
for private capital to provide housing for low income groups, and thus the 
inner areas must either deteriorate into slums, be redeveloped by private 
capital as luxury apartment blocks or by public capital for housing As they 
deteriorate they provide the milieu where the newcomer to the city can find 
refuge together with the dropout. In relation to the urban society at large 
those on their way to integration within it and those on their way to rejection 
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of it, find common ground in an environment of decay and dilapidation 71 
Comments of this kind have been drawn together byj A. Rex in a study 
of the ‘sociology’ of the zone in transition,” a charactenstic area of the city 
already discussed in the context of the CBD Rex presents a model based on 
three elements: 

1 A general theory of housing classes m the city. This to a large extent 
accepts standard notions of the decay of central property and the flight 
to the suburbs. T suggest that the basic process underlying urban social 
interaction is competition for scarce and desired types of housing. In 
this process people are distinguished from one another by their strength 
in the housing market or, more generally, in the system of housing 
allocation.' 74 Since Rex writes in a British context he has to pay more 
attention to the allocation of municipal housing than is found in work 
on the United States. 

2 A theory of ethnic group relations end rural urban culture change. 
This takes m the situations already discussed under the ‘ethnicity' com 
ponent and the role of the ghetto. 

3 A theory of conflict and conflict resolution as between associations m 
the urban zone of transition. This has not been discussed in this book 
since it is marginal to the primarily spatial concern of the geographer 
But most certainly the way formal and informal associations mediate in 
the conflicts that arise out of ethnic and other gToup relations is of signi- 
ficance Rex argues that such associations aim at overcoming social 
isolation, affirming meanings, values and beliefs, administering 
‘pastoral’ care and the attainment of group goals. The result is to 
modify conflict so that the tensions which must arise are offset, 'but the 
situation in the zone of transition is a highly unstable one and in any 
sudden crisis ethnic and class conflicts which are temporarily contained 
may crystallize and be pursued by more violent means 1,5 

Rex has effectively systematized the role of the slum and ghetto areas of 
the city, or the zone of transition conceived as 'that area of the city where the 
least privileged housing classes live, especially the landlords and tenants of 
lodging houses.’ He is. however, concerned with a structural rather than a 
locational notion of the zone of transition which he conceives as only partly 
tied Co Che physical fabric of the city by the first of his three elements At an 
earlier point in this volume (chapter 9. pp 231—35). when the zone in 
transition was reviewed as part of the CBD margins, it was noted that, in 
spite of the attempts to define it in terms of commercial and industrial uses, 

71 Fore general siodysee D R Hunter (1968) Tht stunts, challenge end response (New 
York) J A Cass sco (1969) The social function of ihe slum w Latin America some positive 
aspects Ekutics 28 168-75 M FncdindJ Levm(1968) Some social functions of ihe urban 
slum, in 8 J Fneden and R Atoms editors (1969) Urhart planning end social pokey (New 
York) 

"J A Rex (1968) The sociology of a zone in transition in R E Pahl editor (1968) 
Readings m urban sociology ttl-SI (London) 

"J A Rex (1968) J14 
"J A Re* (1968) ZS1 
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the second largest single use was residential It has already been demon 
strated that there is no ‘zone* as such in spatial terms but rather segments of 
land The structural ideas put together by Rex illuminate the processes 
which are inoperation. These must be integrated with the study of economic 
processes at work, at the city centre before any meaningful study of spatial 
patterns can progress. 


3 An overview of social areas 

It is possible to combine the ethnic \anable with socioeconomic 
status— including the lowest groups living in the so-called slum — and family 
status and to adopt Murdie’s model as an indicator of the essential elements 
in the residential structure of the city (figure 10—11). This can be stated in 
terms of the hypotheses that Murdie proposed. 

1 Economic status tends to be associated with measures of income, occu 
pation, and education and tends to be distributed sectonally 

2 Family status tends to be associated with fertility, type of household, 
and, labour force participation by women and tends to be distributed 
concentrically. 

3 Ethnic status tends to form ‘groupings* which can be superimposed 
upon the cellular structure created by combinations of scctonal and 
concentric patterns ’• 



Murd«(IW9) 7 
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In spite of the brief inclusion of Birmingham, England, in the earlier dis- 
cussion, the conclusions have been those derived from American literature 
and based on American experience. Certainly the 'family status' variable 
would not play anything like as important a- role in Britain, or western 
Europe as in the United States. In his study of Sunderland, Robson found 
that an analysis of thirty variables resulted in a first component which could 
be interpreted as associated with social class. The second component was a 
measure of housing conditions. 77 Neither family status nor ethnicity 
emerged It is also worthy of note that a study of Cardiff and Swansea 
produced a first component associated with housing conditions 
The view that British cities produce somewhat different dimensions ,in 
terms of factorial ecology as compared with North American examples has 
been challenged by Davies and Lewis in a study of Leicester.” From their 
analysis they state that ‘it has proved possible to demonstrate that the basic 
urban dimensions of Leicester conform much more closely to the standard 
North American patterns than has hitherto been ’suggested.* Moreover it 
was also found appropriate to relate these dimensions in Leicester to con- 
centric. sectoral and clustered spatial patterns as shown in figure 10—11.” 

Again,’ R. J. Johnston" in a study of four New Zealand cities (Auckland, 
Wellington, Christchurch and Dunedin) reaches a similai^conclusion and 
proceeds to quote Timms's view that ‘the demonstration that there are con- 
sistent patterns in the factorial invariance of cities in different parts of the 
world poses a major challenge to urban theory.'” This’ is certainly true 
although three relevant areas of work need to be noted- 

1 Both Davies and Lewis and Johnston note that the standard dimensions 
can be considered as being made up of lower order components. (See 
section 4 below.) 

2 Undoubtedly such theory will need to be related to ideas on the pro- 
cesses of modernization and the social changes which take place (See 
section 5 ) 

3 Like studies of central place systems at an aggregate level, social area 
analysis leads to an impasse: it provides an effective description but 
explanation tends to move away from the aggregate to the individual 
level (See section 6.) 

" B T. Robson (l 969) 159-67 

'* D T Herbert (1970) 82-88 Seep 259. footnote S9 

** W K D Davies and G J Lew»(197S) The utbin dimension! of Leicester England. m 
B D Clark and M B Cleave, editor* (1973) Social pattermmcH.es Inst Bnt Geogr Spec 
Pub 5 (London) 

10 C J Lewis (1972) Leicester- urban atrucnire and regional relationship* in N Pyc 
ednor(J972) Leicester <mii Us regton (Leiceiter) C J LewuandW K D Davt«(1974) The 
Social patterning of a British city the case of Leicester 1966 Ttjis voortton en Joe geogr 
65(3) 194-207 

11 R J Johnston (197$) Residential differentiation in major New Zealand urban areas a 
comparative factorial ecology; in B D Clark and M B Cleave editors (1973) 

"DWG Timms (1 97 1> The urban mosaic Towards a theory oj residential segregation 

(Cambridge) See also, R J Johnston (1972) Towards a general model of intra urbanresiden 

ttal patterns Progress ns Geography 4 82—124 
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4 Subdimensions of social areas 

Davies and Lewis in their Leicester study first establish an eight factor (first 
order) solution from the initial set of variables. The eight factors are iden- 
tified as socioeconomic status, mobility, stage in life cycle, substandardness 
(of housing), mobile young adult, ethnicity, economic participation, urban 
fringe, females. They then proceed to factor-analyse the matrix of correla- 
tions between the eight factors and to derive from the exerase three (second 
or higher order) factors which they label, social status, family status, 
ethnicity. The levels of generalization can be identified as follows 



- Fint ranking correlation* 
— — ' — ‘ — Second linking correlation! 


The social status dimension is made up of three subdimensions one of which 
refers to the quality of housing and another to characteristics of the rural 
urban fringe. The point of real interest. Howcvct. is that in Britain socio- 
economic status is not entirely separated from family status 

This has been most clearly demonstrated in a paper by Barrie Morgan in 
which the bases of family status segregation are examined in Exeter.' 1 After 
careful analysis Morgan fails to identify the patterning of life cycle stage as 
predicted by standard ecological models He comments that the tnvestiga 
tion was prompted by his concern that theory regarding the residential 
structure of British ones was loo dependent on empirical work carried out in 
North America His central Finding is summarired as, ‘that residential 
immobility among households who enter new housing in the family cycle is a 
more important influence on the residential patterns of family status groups 
than changing household needs generated by life cycle changes’.* 1 This 
suggests that limited economic resources lock people into a housing situation 
so that the independence of the dimensions (factors) assumed by Murdic’s 
resolution m Toronto is not achieved. This is in line with Berry's view (see 
p 56-7) that ‘in every society the principal dimensions of socio-economic 
differentiation are those of social status and age structure, or stage in life 
cycle However, only at the highest levels of development do these factors 
appear to operate independently At somewhat lower levels of welfare 
(Britain) there remains a correlation between income and family structure 
only the nch elderly can segregate themselves . . at lower income 

B Morgin (1976) The bim of family Harm wgrcgiuon a -a«e Hudy m Exeter Trans 
lass Brti Geo gn Noe Senes 1(1) 65-107 
“ * Morgan (1976) 105 
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levels there is a great mixture of family types in the same residential areas’.* 5 
This seems the case in the significant loading of the first (lower) order factor 
of socio-economic status on to the second (higher) order factor of family 
status in the table above. This suggests some inhibition in the separation of 
socio-economic status from that of family status’* which can be related 
partly to stage of development, implying some sort of sequence, and partly 
to the institutional forces of the housing market. A developmental model is 
briefly considered in the next section and institutional influences in the next 
chapter. 

5 A developmental model of social areas 

A starting point is the work of Abu-Lughod on Cairo. Thirteen variables 
were employed in her analysis and the first factor abstracted was identified 
as representing ‘style of life', for the highly associated variables reflect 
'economic aspects of a life style which, in today's Cairo, is increasingly 
finding expression in more "modem” family patterns of female education, 
delayed age of marriage and lower fertility/ The second factor is interpreted 
as representing a 'male dominance' and the third social dis organization 
But for present purposes ‘the most significant finding is the close association 
between certain variables of family status and vanables of social rank/” 
There are many possible explanations for such a situation, which is at odds 
with that in American studies for example, in Egypt the extended family is 
so pervasive an element of urban life that various stages of the family cycle 
are played out within the same households rather than isolated in sequential 
residential settings.” Even if such a relationship between social rank and 
family type is accepted it would still be possible to have a variable which 
could be called ‘family status' and disassociated from social rank, providing 
two conditions were met— firstly that stages in the family cycle were clearly 
associated with changes in residence, and secondly that a stock of suffi- 
ciently specialized housing existed to meet the changes in residence 
demanded at the different stages in the family cycle 

These conditions do not obtain in most western countries indeed, the 
Leicester evidence above indicates that they do not do so in Britain. It could 
be argued that the model presented by Murdie is particular to North 
America, Abu Lughod argues further that the conventional western 
vanables are of little meaning in situations where contrasts derive from 
cultural variations between ethnic or tribal groups, and where there is a low 
level of differentiation of housing type and a residual element of extended 
households. Immediately these points are made, it becomes clear that an 

”B l L Berry <197?) City chu»fiealion handbook mtlhod, an<t appUaiwm (No- 
York) 56 

" Burst* 

H Monkawa (1976) A comparative iludy of factorial ecologie* of Hiroshima and Fukuoka 
Ceeg Rrveui of Japan. 49(5). SOS— 515 where the firw two factori derived art family uaiuf 

,T J L. Abu Lughod (1969) 207 

"I L Abu Lughod (1969). *08 
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extended model is needed to take account of these variations in ‘the scale of 
society*, and which wtll present a developmental continuum, M that sub- 
sumes the contrasting locations of high quality residential areas in both 
pre industrial and industrial cities and the changes in development dealt 
with earlier (pp. 174—6) 

Such a developmental mode! is implicit in the polarized situations 
epitomized for the pre industrial city by Sjoberg and for modem industrial 
cities by contemporary factorial ecologies We urgently need to establish the 
process of translation from one situation to the other. Indeed several studies 
explicitly portray this metamorphosis. 

In a study of four Latin American cities— Bogota, Quito, Lima and San- 
tiago— Amato demonstrates the collapse of traditional patterns and the 
emergence of new spatial arrangements ‘With the advent of industrials 
tion, the concomitant development of new transport facilities, and the 
growth of commerce . . . many cities moved away From (the) colonial 
model. The most dramatic occurrence, signalling the breakdown of tradi- 
tional land use patterns, was the flight of the upper classes to suburban 
locations.’” Morris and Pyle write of Rio dejaneiro that though many would 
see it as an industrial city, in terms of us social organization it clearly ‘main- 
tains many of the features of the pre industrial city and of the transitional 
city ‘ ,l Here the explicit use of the word ‘transitional' suggests a develop 
mental model Writing of Calcutta, Beny and Rees argue that 'there is 
increasing functional differentiation of land use. alongside regional 
occupational differentiation. And consistent with the notion of a city in 
transition, alongside these bases of differentiation are a strong land use and 
familism gradient, comparable in many ways to ‘‘modem" American 
formulations of urbanization 

The bravest attempt to provide a synthetic framework for these changes 
has been made by Timms in The urban mosaic Timms maintains that in 
premodem society ‘there is a high degree of coalescence between the criteria 
of social differentiation* an individual's status in one institutional realm is 
highly prcdicuve of his standing in others Status is ascribed and differences 
in prestige, way of life, ethnic identity and place of residence are intimately 
related With modernization this coalescence breaks down An individual s 
kinship connections no longer provide an almost perfect basis for predicting 
his social rank, his place of residence, or, even his ethnicity Perhaps, the 
most imeresung feature of Timms' s statement is us quite remarkable paral- 
lelism with the notions of Wirth these weTe introduced earlier and they were 
seen as the basis from which Shevky and Bell developed social area analysis 
Timms implies that a change takes place from a single axis of differentiation 

" B J L BerryandP H Recs(1969) The factorial ecology of Calcutta Am J Sociot 74 
445-91 

M P Amato (1970) Elitism and settlement patterns in the Latin American city Jl Am 
Inst Town Plant J6(t) 96-105 

•* T B Mxwi'isic F P/ietlWl) The xx&} of Fxi d-rjertctca S<Of 

Ceogr 47 (2 supplement) 286-99 

"BJt Berry and p H Rees (1969) 

11 D W C Timms (1971) 14S-4 
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in the pre-industnal state to the mote complex dimensions of the con- 
temporary city. This is accompanied by spatial resorting of the type already 
noted in Latin American cities, but much more work is needed to identify 
this process of spatial change. 

A considerable amount of recent research has concentrated on the nine- 
teenth century city in the western industrializing world and the notion that 
parallels can be drawn with the contemporary city are implicit in much of 
this work Thus Carter and Wheatley” in a study of the iron and steel town 
of Merthyr Tydfil at the mid nineteenth century have introduced the notion 
of internal colonialism to explain a situation where both factor analysis and 
clustering procedures reveal associations of social class, occupation, 
migration and ethnic status, very much in line with Timms’* identification 
of a colonial situation The clearest exposition of the social areas of a nine 
teenth century city is that by Lawton and Pooley rel ating to Liverpool m The 
arrows on the diagram (figure 10—12) of mid- Victorian Liverpool indicate 
the dynamic elements of change. In particular the sectoral extension of the 
high status area to the south east of the CBD is noteworthy. 

The whole process can be summarized by the notion of the differentiation, 
of land uses and the segregation of populations and an effective inter- 
mediate stage in the move towards the situation of contemporary factorial 
ecologies is caught. This is an oversimplification and points of detail have 
yet to be resolved, but the growing rangeof nineteenth century investigation 
should eventually result in an effective tracing of the transformation that 
century witnessed This in turn will enabte more valid comparisons to be 
made with contemporary changes in developing countries 

6 Residential location: The problem of disaggregation and residential 
choice 

It is possible to introduce this problem by the examination of household 
activity systems, in much the same way as the activities of firms were sug- 
gested as providing a profitable approach to the CBD. 

Household activities include a vast range extending from work to social 
and recreational activities and to shopping There are few studies of this sort 
and results from investigations are not very fruitful,* 5 but one study from 
Detroit” illustrates the principle and relates back to the previous discussion 
in this chapter. For each of five major sectors of metropolitan Detroit, the 
centres of white and black populations had been calculated in a previous 

* H Carter and S Wheailry (1978) Merthyr Tyafitm tSSI A Study of Spa!, a/ Struct u rt 
S S R C Project Working Paper 2 (Aberystwyth Dept Ceog ) 

*»R Lawton (1978) Population and Society 17 JO- 1900 in R A Dodgshon and R A 
Btufmetfs (1978) An historical geography of England end Haiti. 352 (London) 

M C C Hemmens (1966) The structure of urban activity linkages Umv ofN Carolina at 
Chapel Hill Centre for Urban and Regional Studies Urb Stud Res Monog 

” R V Smith S F Jlory, R L. Bashshor and C W Shannon(1967) Community infer 
action and racial integration in the Detroit area, an ecological analytu Report derived from 
project 2557, US Office of Education (Eastern Michigan University) 
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study” and joined to form a ‘centre line' of white and negro population 
(figure 10-13). A similar technique was now used to define a centre line 
based on a stratified sample of population questioned as to 'the location of 
meeting places of all formal associations they belonged to, as well as the resi- 
dence location of all friends, neighbours, relatives and co workers with 
whom they interacted. In this manner point locations were derived for all 
formal and informal associational activities of each respondent.’” From 
these points a mean centre of gravity was computed for each sector and 
joined to form an interaction line (figure 10-13). From this it is clear that 
residential segregation is associated with segregated interaction The 
activity systems of these two populations, in the study context, are related to 
different areas 

To some extent it can be suggested that residential choice — particularly 
in imra-urban relocation which plays a large part in determining the total 
pattern— is the function of the total of these activity systems But there arc 
two sorts of activity which could control residential choice. The one is 
directed towards employment and place of work and the other to social and 
leisure activities. 

Monarty has examined the relative stress to be put on these two controls 
considering them as competing hypotheses 180 The first he calls the 
'economic competition’ hypothesis in which the ability to pay is the basic 
factor and in consequence joumey-to work and sue costs are the major 
influences in the residential decision 'Differences in the locational 
behaviour of residential decision makers are due to differences in their 
budget costs and income resources, and it is this difference that determines 
the spatial distribution of socio economic groups in urban space 
Monarty maintains that such a proposition is nowhere supported by 
empirical evidence and sets nut in contrast the second ‘social choice' hypo 
thesis which argues that residential decisions stem from conscious, or indeed 
subconscious, social choice related to the differing values, needs and desires 
of people 

Most empirical studies reject the ‘economic competition’ interpretation 
and find no relation between social class and distance to work For example. 
Halvorson reports, ‘the major conclusion to be drawn from the data sum- 
marized is a negative one . the journey to work or work access constitutes 

a rather minor factor in the residential location decision ' im Halvorson 
goes on to positive conclusions which relate residential location decision 
to the quality of housing and the quality of the housing environment 
Similar results have been widely reported and have led to an emphasis on 

" A J Mayer andT F H mill (1962) Race end rendenee in Detroit Wayne Stale Umver 
«ty Institute for Regional and Urban Studies 
” R V Smith el alia (1967) IS 

1M B M Monarty (1970) A lest ofahemaiive hypotheses of urban residential growth proc 
Anoc of Am Clog 2 97-101 
B M Monarty (1970) 98 

m P Halvorson (1970) ResidenMl location and the journey to work In Charleston. IVut 
Virginia. 178 Uiuy of Cincinnati unpublished Ph D thesis 
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decision making and environmental perception as main areas of current 
investigation. 

These areas of present imesdgadon are best presented in a residential 
location decision model which sets out the reasons operative in the selection 
of a particular location. This has been done in diagrammatic form by 
Herbert and fig 1 0 - 1 4 is derived from his model . 105 The key concepts are to 
be found in the work of Wo!pert IM and of Brown and Moore. 105 The indi- 
vidual household can be considered to be under the influence of two sets 
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of forces. One is internal, in that it is generated by the household itself and 
defined in terms of its own needs and expectations; the other is external and 
defined by the characteristics of the locale. These two sets interact in 
creating ‘place urihty\ which essentially measures an individual's level of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with a given location. ‘If the place utility of the 
present residential site diverges sufficiently from his immediate needs, the 
individual will consider a new location.' 10 * 

The divergence between present site and possible new locations is set up 
by the operation of ‘stressors’, or by any change which alters, or threatens to 
alter, the status quo. These could be related either to internal factors— for 
example, an increase in family size by the birth of children or the coming of 
in laws to live with the nuclear family— or to external forces such as the 
building of a nearby motorway or the buying up of proximate houses by 
people of different ethnic origin They need not be as tangible as these 
examples: for instance, a change in the way the household regards its social 
status could give rise to stresses. From the impact of such stresses comes the 
decision to consider the possibility of an alternative location Two related 
problems face the household in their consideration. The first is to define the 
qualities to be expected at a new location and the second to carry out a 
search in order to find such a location 

A number of studies have attempted to list and compare desirable 
qualities Perhaps the most useful is that by Butler, Chapin et aha 107 who 
from a nationwide survey in the United States report that metropolitan 
households prefer: 

1 Better neighbourhood quality with eitheT a less desirable housing unit 
or less accessible location over a less desirable neighbourhood with 
either a better housing unit or better accessibility (Over- 
whelmingly— approximately 70 per cent to 27 per cent ) 

2 A house that is desirable inside but appears less so outside to one where 
an attractive exterior belies the interior. (Overwhelmingly— 80 4 per 
cent to 14 2 per cent.) 

3 Access to better than average schools in an area with higher taxes to 
lower taxes and less desirable schools. (Overwhelmingly — 78 3 per cent 
to 15 2 per cent.) 

4 A conflicting combination of a new or fairly new house together with a 
well established neighbourhood. 

5 Modem architectural style to tradidonal (But barely— 45 5 per cent to 
57 6 per cent ) 

6 A housing unit all on one floor. 

7 Few children in the neighbourhood. 

8 Large Jots to small lots. 


“LA Brown and E. G Moor* (1970) 1 

WT E. W BuiWi r S On pin rf aim <1969) Monug brhanor ind midrnuil tWr A 
national aurary t"S tfigAwwj Rtirerrh Board Naitenai coepmlmr htghtcaj rttrnrch report 
91 (Washington DC) 
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A listing of possible qualities is also presented by Brown and Moore. 10 * 
Attempts to identify the most consistently emphasized features have isolated 
two— the house itself, that is the various physical features of the dwelling 
especially the space available, and its social and physical environment. 

Perhaps the most interesting attempt to approach this problem has been 
C L. Petersen’s. 1 w Respondents were asked to detail their judgements on 
photographs of residential areas rated in relation to ten selected variables. 
The replies were factor analyzed to produce a first factor which was essen- 
tially physical quality closely associated with age of the structures, and the 
second an environmental quality named ‘harmony with nature’ as reflected 
in such things as amount of greenery, privacy and open space. 

After the definition of expected qualities, the household is then faced with 
the problem of searching for information on the possibilities available A 
diagram constructed by Silk is reproduced (figure 10-15) to indicate some 
aspects of the search procedure ,l# It is a truism that one limitation on the 
individual will be the extent of his knowledge, he will be restricted to a 
choice in a known area which can be called his awareness space, modem 
jargon for the terra cognita of the ancients. This is the area with which he is 
familiar through his varied activities such as journeys to work, shop or to visit 
friends. It is virtually the same as the alternative term ‘action space', 
although that is best reserved for the area that which he is familiar through 
direct personal activity as opposed to indirect contact space which would 
include familiarity derived from the media and reports from relatives and 
friends To this must be added the information provided by real estate 
agents. 


Awareness space 
end action space 
(Terra cognita) 


Activity space Indirect contact space 


Used Visible Formal Mass Newspapers Friends and 

environment environment agencies med a acquaintances 

Figure 10-15 Components ol spatial search m residential location decisions After J A 
Silk ( 1972) 


i" L A Brown and E. G Moore (1970) 5 

>« C L Petersen (1967) A model of preference quantitative analysis of the perception of 
ihr visual a.opearanrr of residential neighbourhoods J Reg Sci Atsoc 7. 19-31 
*“J A Stlk(197Z) Commenison historical factors influencing residential choice andasso 
CM ted research problems Paper read to hut Bnt Ctogr Urban Study Group See also J A 
Silk (1971) Search behaviour general characterization and review ot literature in the 
behavioural sciences Untv of Reading Geographical Papers 7 
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Having considered the desired qualities of a new location and where these 
are, the household will proceed to review all the possibilities and compare 
them with the existing location From this a decision to stay or move will be 
made in relation to the measuring rod of place utility 

At this point it is worth recalling the consideration of consumer behaviour 
introduced in chapter 6 {pp 128—33) for buying a house is an aspect of 
consumer behaviour. 

A further resolution of intraurban mobility at an individual scale 
remains The intense mobility associated with modem urbanism makes 
Webber’s non place urban realms all the more significant. 1 " If people struc- 
ture their lives within these realms then the problem arises ofidentifying this 
Structuring and assessing its impact on spatial behaviour, and so one enters 
the field of 'social networks in urban situations * The book edited byj. C. 
Mitchell with that title* 1 * is concerned with central African towns, but the 
basic notions set out there can be generally applied to the various realms in 
which the individual operates In order to give some indication of the 
flavour of Mitchell’s work it is worthwhile outlining very briefly his identi- 
fication of the morphological and interactional characteristics of social 
net works 1,1 The morphological characteristics are. 

1 Anchorage. This defines the point of origin of the network but this can 
have no absolute meaning, it must be defined in the context of an 
investigation as the individual on whom the netwoik is fixed or 
anchored 

2 Reachability This defines the degree to which an individual can be 
contacted via the network or the extent to which he can contact others. 
The ease with which others can be reached is of obvious importance to 
any network. 

3 Density This ts a different concept to reachability for it measures the 
interaction between all members of the network 

4 Range This assesses the number of people in regular and direct contact 
with an individual 

The interactional cnteria are - 

b Content This defines the basis on which contacts within the networks 
ate made. It could,* for example, be kinship, religion, work or 
friendship 

6 Directedneis This is a measure of reciprocity, of the extent to which 
contacts are one way or not 

7 Durability Some networks come into being for a very specific purpose, 
perhaps lo advocate a public policy of some sort, and then disappear. 
Not all networks arc permanent 

8 Intensity Individuals will vary in the degree to which they feel 

111 M M Webber 11%*) The urban place and the nonplace uiban realm. In M M 
Webber e/atu rd.iori (196*) Ei^lortnuumla urban uruitnr* (Philadelphia} Seep S10 
1,1 I c Mnebell ( 1 969 1 Sooof neta-orij i. »,6<jn wicm.ik.hi < Wanrhewei) 

T hn out 1, new from J C M.ichrll<l%9) Thrconcepr ana uwofmciatneirrorka tn] C 
Mitchell rrfurwtWb) | JO 
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themselves committed to the network, ranging from the complete 
commitment that its members may feel to an organization like the 
Mafia to a much more casual involvement in minor causes. It is worth 
observing that m common everyday terms the word "Mafia’ is used to 
denote a network 

9 Frequency. The frequency of contact between the members will vary 
and this becomes a measurable feature of interaction 

These nine measures can be applied to any interactive situation whether it 
be a complex of business links or a pattern of golf club membership It is 
implicit in the ideas of Wirth, and the reasons of Webber, that in an urban 
context these various reucutes become discrete as the urbanite segregates the 
ro!« played. In all this the geographer has a tenuous interest but, although 
the networks display aspatial interactions between populations, implicit 
within them are relative locations and hence spatial manifestations 
As Connell writes 'the content of these spatial links remains critical 
and morphological networks alone are inadequate, social networks, by 
definition, are only marginally spatial ,,H The investigation of the spatial 
articulation of urban social networks presents a research problem for the 
geographer. It might well reveal the extent to which new small-scale 
‘communities* are emerging within the larger urban region and the rele- 
vance these have in the residential location decision 

The end result of these studies of the individual or household's residential 
location decision should be to build up from this microscopic level to the 
explanation of the location and characteristics of residential areas This 
supposedly avoids the impasse of inadequate explanation to which macro- 
scaled studies are lied, just as consumer behaviour studies supposedly 
provide new directions from the unsatisfactory aggregate model of central 
place theory But reference to central place will reveal that here again the 
problem of scate is fundamental (see above, pp 415-16) and that the 
dilemma presented earlier in this chapter in the paper by Monarty is not 
properly posed or resolved "» 

The priority of influences in residential decision making will be related to 
the scale at which the decision is being made. Unless that scale is very care- 
fully specified then confusion will arise At the crudest aggregate scale of the 
whole city, decisions will relate to the ease of journey to work and cost, for to 
suggest that price is not a highly pertinent factor is to fly in the face of 
reason At this level, and appropriately, the various aggregate models are 
pitched, such as those derived by Wilson' 14 from the Lowry formulation. At 
a somewhat larger scale the constraints of workplace and of crude cost will 
be set aside and general neighbourhood characteristics might well become 
pertinent as ‘residential neighbourhoods', sieved out at the first scale of the 
search, are compared Finally, at the largest scale the qualities of the house 

IM j Connell (ISIS) Social networks in urban society in B D Clark and M B Cleave, 
«iuor<197») 

1,1 See page 279 

n* A C Wilson (1973) Urban and regional modth m geography and /.fannmg (London) 
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itself become paramount. It is certainly not easy to disaggregate into a 
logical system the various scales of decision for this presupposes that indi- 
viduals structure complex decisions rather than act on impulse or without 
logic The argument here presented assumes an unreal hierarchical 
ordering in decision. 

Perhaps the most interesting point is to relate the standard dimensions of 
factorial ecologies to the stressors in the location decision model. The family 
cycle is certainly one of the major precipitators of household moves - 
marriage, the production of children and the schooling of children are 
obvious stressors Socio economic status is a complex notion but it certainly 
subsumes the household's own view of us social standing, which it might wish 
its house to display, and also the money it can deploy to externalize that view 
in bncks and mortar or stone. Finally ethnicity can be related broadly to the 
notion of territoriality which might define those parts of the city acceptable 
to the household. To equate territoriality with action space is perhaps open 
to criticism but the basic notions are not far apart. Thus the interaction 
study of Detroit presented earlier (page 277) as one of an aggregated scale of 
study is not as far apart as is sometimes suggested from behavioural studies 
at the micro scale 

Future progress seems to lie in the attempts to specify scale in order to 
analyze the way in which the pay offs between scales are operated. But like 
studies in consumer behaviour the ultimate reduction of this approach is to 
the individual level where the psychologist should be most competent. Even 
the individual has to be specified, for many studies refer to ‘his’ decision, but 
it is the household which moves and which mamed partner predominates in 
the process is relevant This creates a field of study a good deal removed 
from the conventional geographic basis of pattern analysis 117 

7 Social areas and social relevance 

There is a danger that academic discussion of statistical niceties, or an 
increasingly complex review of the locational selection processes of those 
who can afford to choose, can become somewhat remote from the city in 
reality. The direct relevance of these ecological studies, however, can be 
found in the growing field of the study of the indicators of deprivation. 
There is the initial problem of the extent to which deprivation can be con- 
sidered in areal and ecological terms and as a problem in a complex or 
multiple situation rather than as a senes of discrete situations If tlus is set 
aside it can be argued that, if parts of or areas within the city arc under- 
pnvileged or relatively deprived, then identification can be derived from the 

111 This chapter has made no attempt (o review those studies which have attempted to 
simulate residential growth of cities The more import am are R Main, CunnarOtsaon and O 
Wamcryd (1966) Approaches to simulations of urban growth Ctogr Annlr S8R.9-22 E J 
Kaiser ands F Weiss (1968) Some components of a linked model for the residential develop 
mem decision process ProC Assoc Am Ctogr l 7S-9 This is a convenient source which 

includtsrefercnceto work on a similar theme published elsewhere by thetwoauthors B Mails* 

(1969) Implications for threshold theory for urban and regional planning J Tit Plant Inti 
S5. 108-10 Threshold theory is somewhat different in approach but has the same end in view 
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social area studies which this chapter has reviewed. At the same time the 
dimensions of social malaise will be revealed, whether these are related to 
physical housing conditions and the incidence of disease, economic dis- 
advantage through employment situations, or to delinquency, crime and 
the problems of deviant behaviour. 

This short section cannot hope to consider the glowing range of literature 
in relation to delinquency or criminal areas'" and the social indicators of 
deprivation."’ Nevertheless the identification and characterization of areas 
is a basic geographical concern and the techniques have been developed 
through work in social area analysis and factonal ecology. A good example 
of this is the work of Giggs who has attempted to identify socially dis- 
organized areas in Barry. and to analyze the spatial patterning of 
schizophrenics in Nottingham.'* 1 
This theme is taken up in chapter 15. 


Notes on further reading 

There is not a great deal of material which deals in a geographical context 
with the physical character of residential areas. A general volume of use is 
Giedion. S. (1959) Space, time and architecture . third edition (Cambridge. 
Mass.) 

Smailcs's early contribution is still of value* 

Smailes, A. E (1955). Some reflections on the geographical description and 
analysis of townscapcs Trans Inst Bnt. Ceogrs . 21> 104 
while the volume byjohns also noted in chapter 7 is relevant: 

Johns. E. (1965) British towns capes (see footnote 9) 

The main references to residential patterns are included in the footnotes but 
the following recent works should be consulted (they all contain biblio- 
graphies). 

Evans, A. IV, (1973) The economics af residential location (London) 
Johnston, R. J (1971): Urban residential patterns (London) 

Herbert. D. (1972) Urban geography a socta l pe rspe ctn e( see foot note 99) 
Muth, R. F, (1969) Cities and housing The spatial pattern of urban 
residential land use (Chicago). 


"• For one of the carliot British work* k* T. Morn* (1957) TArmm.no/flrM a study m 
social ecology { London) but .he uv of the term ‘delinquency ini' u much earlier and dmver 
from the work of the Chicago ecologuu. lee C R Sha-(19Z9) Delinquency areas astudyof 
the geographic distribution of school truants, juvenile delinquents and adutl offenders m 
Chicago (Chicago) 

D Donnuon (1974) Politiet for priority area* Journal of Social Policy 3. 127-55 A 
general volume n R E Pahl(1970) IVAoie citjl (London) 

i A Gigg»(1970) Socially doorgamicd iitumBurj *muluv*ctateanaiy*u chapters 
inH Carter and W K D Davie* editor* (1970) Urban essays studies in Ihe geography of 
Wales ( Condon) 

J A Cigg* (1973) The distribution of achiaopbrenic* in Nottingham Trans 
Ceogrs 59 55-75 
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Robson. B. T. (1969). Urban analysis A study of city structure i nth special 
reference to Sunderland (see footnote 34). 

Timms. D \V. G. (1971): The urban mosaic . Touxirds a theory of restden 
tint segregation (see footnote 82). 

Two resource papers of the Association of American Geographers provide 
useful summary references. 

Mayer, H. M. (1969). The spatial expression of urban growth. Resource 
Paper 7. 

Rose. H. M. (1969). Social processes in the city race and urban residential 
choice. Resource Paper 6. 

The working papers of the Centre for Environmental Studies. London, are 
also useful reading including 

Martin. D B. (1969)- TBr housing market. C£S-H'P28. 

Wilson. A G. (1968) Development of some elementary residential location 
models CES-WP 22. 

In relation to residential choice a work still frequently quoted is 
Rossi. P. H. (1955) U’Ay families mote (see footnote 54). 

Also worthy of consultation arc 

Butler, E. W.. et aha (1969)* Moving behavior and residential choice a 
national survey. Sat Co op Htghuoy Res Progr Report. 81. 
(Washington D C.) 

Lansing J B and Bath. N. (1964)- Residential location and urban 
mobility a multnnnafe analysis (Ann Arbor, Mich ). 

Pickvance. C G (1973) Life cycle, homing tenure and imra urban 
residential mobility a causal model Sociological Retreu. 21(2). 
279-297 

Taifc. E J . Gamer. B J and Ycates, M. H. (1963). The peripheral 
journey to icork a geographic consideration (Evanston. Illinois) 
Vance. J. E . Jr (1966) Housing the worker, the employment linkage as a 
force in urban structure Econ Geog 42,294-525. 

Vance. J E.Jr (1967) Housing the worker determinative and contingent 
ties in nineteenth century Birmingham. Econ Ceog 43, 95- 127. 
Wolpert. J (1965) Behavioural aspects of the decision to migrate. Papers 
Reg Sci Assoc 15, 159-69. 

Wolpert J (1966) Migration as an adjustment to environmental stress J 
Sac Issues 22, 92-102 

Social area analysis has now built up an extensive literature. The most useful 
introductions are in the books by Robson and Timms cited aboseand also 
Berrv B J L and Kaxarda. J D (1977) Contemporary urban ecology 
{New York) 

Heibett D T and Johnston. R J eds (1976) Social areas m cities Two 
sols vol l Spatial processes and form: vol 2. Spatial perspectneS on 
problems and pohaes (London) 

Herbert. D T and Johnston. R J nis (1978). Soaal areas in cities Pro 
crises, patterns and /rro6/ems (London) Thu is a shorter, soft coveted 
version of the two volumes above 
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Robson, B, T. (1975)- Urban social areas (Oxford). 

A complete issue of Economic Geography was devoted to urban ecology and 
this b an essential element in the literature- 

Berry, B.J. L., editor (1971): Comparative factorial ecology. Econ Geog 
47 (2 Supplement), 209-367. 

See also for alternative solutions and higher order factors- 
Davies, W. K. D. (1978) Alternative factorial solutions and urban social 
structure, a data analysis exploration of Calgary. Canadian Geog 22, 
273-297. 

Giggs, J. A. and Mather, P. M. (1975)- Factorial ecology and factor 
invariance: an investigation. Econ Geog 51, 366-2. 

An introduction to the study in the context of human ecology appears in 
Theodorson, G A.(1961) Studies in human ecology. 226-53 (New York). 
In relation to the social indicators and the relevance issue, three good intro- 
ductory items, each with bibliographies, are. 

Knox. P. L. (1975)- Social well being a spatial perspective (Oxford) 
Smith. D. M. (1973)- The geography of social well being in the United 
States (New York) , r 

Smith. D.M (1974) Crime rates as territorial social indicators ‘he case ot 

the United States Dept of Geog Queen Mary College, Umv f 
London Occasional Papers 1. 

Further material on welfare issues is included in Chapter 15 

The social areas of cities io developine countries are considered further in 

Chapter 16. 

For the most convenient source for matenal on social areas in socialist 
countries see: 

French. R. A. and Hanulton. F. E. I. ed, <1979)' 

structure and urban policy (Chichester and New ). P* 
Chapter 14- ... . • iq«i 

Weclawowicz. G. The structure of socio economic space in Warsaw in 

and 1970. a study in factorial ecology, pp. 387 424. 

Studies of cities in the western world continue to be published, a go 
example is. 

Hounham, K. (1978): Social areas in Dublin Econ andSoc Rei ' eul - 9 ^' 

301-318. 

While a review of twelve U.S A. metropoles can be found ir 


Rees, P. H (1979)- Residential patterns 


i American cities Umv of 


Chicago, Dept, of Geog.. Research Paper No 189 
A consideration of South African cities is available in. 

Han, T. (1978)- Factorial ecology and the South African city, 
problems and prospects. South African Geograp , 6( 
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The Residential Areas of the City: the 
Housing Market and Institutional 
Influences 

A critical and unconsidered assumption has been made in regard to all the 
material considered in the last chapter. That assumption is that distinctive 
social and residential areas are the consequence of choice, or in more 
general terms, of demand Because people want properties of certain types, 
located in particular areas, then the market responds by providing for those 
demands The assumption, it is true, has been hedged around with limita- 
tions, but they have appeared as asides rather than direct statements If 
socio economic status, or the ability to pay, is a fundamental control of 
residential segregation, then only those who deploy the greatest resources 
will be able to choose freely, and very few of those without some limitations 
At the lower end of the scale it has already been noted that municipal or 
public housing can greatly modify the patterns implied in the standard 
models of urban structure. But the location of this housing is in no way the 
free choice of the residents, nor is the acquisition of an individual house, 
which is the consequence of an allocation process. Again, in dealing with 
disaggregated residential choice, it was indicated that although many 
households would find themselves subject to ‘stresses' no action could be 
taken in the form of search for a different house or location because of the 
problems of cost — such households remained where they were 'under stress'. 

All this implies that the basic creators of urban residential patterns are 
not those demanding, for income limits 'free' choice, but those supplying 
There obviously is a demand but it is only met insofar as the supplier can see 
a potential profit. The minimal returns to building cheap housing mean 
that a minimal quantity is built. The form of the city is, therefore, a product 
of the combined interests of the developer and the builder operating within 
a nexus of institutional stimuli and constraints. Such a simple reversal of the 
eariier approach is loo elementary a reaction, but it does carry the imphca 
tion than in order to understand the aggregate pattern of residential areas 
which factorial ecologies only describe, the geographer must turn aside to 
consider the housing market. Patterns are insufficient, processes must be 
pursued Residential location decisions are not free and unconstrained, 
even assuming income variation, for they are made in relation to an existing 
stock of buildings and a complex market situation. Figure 9— 14 (p 230) 
presented Rannells's three way screening of city centre locations'; it can be 
adapted to meet the residential sector. 'Accessibility* is significant, in this 
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case to goods and services and also to facilities such as golf courses or schools. 
'Linkages’ are important to friends and social peers and to work. The third 
element is ‘Availability’ in terms both of space and location, but it is the 
availability of a given stock, rarely of an open choice. Indeed, in the alloca- 
tion of a municipal house availability becomes the dominant, perhaps the 
sole, control 

T o some extent most of the argument in this book has assumed a degree of 
universality derived from the conventional freedom of western democracies 
where price is the arbiter and where, in consequence, a similar suite of 
locational form will operate. From the working out of these forces over 
standardised space, generalisations can be established. However, as one 
moves into the houting market, then intervention by government becomes 
more apparent and in such a context it becomes difficult to sustain gener- 
ality. Accordingly the consideration in this chapter will be largely, though 
not exclusively, concerned with Britain. But Britain is merely being used as 
an example of how the supply xide imposes on distribution patterns: the 
purpose is still not to describe a unique situation. 

ITte total housing stock in Britain in 1976 was 18-1 millions * It can be 
considered from a number of points of view. "Fitness*, for example, would be 
one criterion. From the viewpoint of housing provision, however, the critical 
division is by tenure for that identifies the providers of accommodation. 
Figure 11-1 indicates the categories of housing tenure in England and 
Wales at three dates and from it two features can be noted. 



1 ~J Owner-Occupied 
E3 Prints rented 

CU Public sector (fool authority, new town, and housing association} 

Flgura 1t-| Categories of housing tenure in England and Wales 1951. 195! and 1971 
laliw Dept cl the Environment! 


* Department of the Environment (I9?7) Houimg fmhej A tonsuhalo* Jecvmenl 

(London), Jo 
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The first is that wo types of tenure— owner-occupier and public sector 
(mainly though not exclusively municipal housing)— dominate and 
together account for 85 per cent of the total stock. The second feature is that 
this has come about mainly as the result of a large and rapid decline in the 
privately rented sector for o'er the quarter century from 1951 to 1976 the 
proportion of such accommodation has declined from 52 to 15 per cent.' 

A more extreme condition can be demonstrated by going further back in 
time. Thus, in Leicester in 1914 only 5 percent was owner occupied and 95 
per cent was rented whereas by 1971 private renting had fallen to but 1 5 per 
cent, owner occupancy had risen to 50 per cent and council renting had 
reached 28 per cent.* There have been two causes of this decline. The first 
was the rapid increase of municipal housing and the second the active 
decline of rented pTivate property particularly after the Rent Acts of 1965 
and 1974 These are reciprocal elements in the charging pattern. Over the 
last decade the renting of property by private landlords, especially at the 
bottom end of the market, has become much less attractive, largely due to 
the Rents Acts which have controlled rents, laid down minimum standards 
and. abov e all. given security of tenure to the tenant. Britain has thus moved 
from an extreme where exploitation of tenants was widespread to one where 
renting is so constrained as to be hardly worthwhile and where the supply has 
been greatly diminished. 

If. at this stage, the now small private rented sector is ignored, then the 
supply side can be considered under the two dominant tenures of municipal 
or council housing and owner occupied housing. But there are two aspects 
common to both forms of provision. The first is the actual construction of 
new houses and the second is the obtaining by. or the allocation of the houses 
to. individual families These have to be considered separately in relation to 
each tenunal type. 

Before this consideration u undertaken, however, there are three prelim- 
inary issues which need to be cleared: 

1 Housing as a political issue 

2 The variety of ‘markets' relating to housing 
5 The notion of ‘housing classes' 

1 Housing as a political issue 

It is now widely urged that urbanism cannot be considered apart from polio 
cal systems This is at once true and a truism However, issues relating to 
housing provision have such an overt political context that it is necessary to 
set these out. The range of views can be indicated under four groupings 
° TVie Jar left Housing should, like education and health, be a social 
service provided wholly by the state and in which no advantage should 

* t*j* ol lb* Lnnronmcw (1»77) ]« 

* ® T ***»« (1?7S) IVhn tecta! mms (Oxfort). <5 Robson a quoting from. R M 

CnttWlim?) ImraaTkamwugratwmtttUtcnUr. iJW-/«J(l97i) Unpub PhD lb™ 
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accrue to accumulated wealth Just as everyone should be educated in a 
state system with no private/ public schools, and that no private 
medicine should be accessible outside a public health service, so, too, 
there should be no private housing. All property should be state (or 
municipally) owned, ^tate built and state allocated. Allocation would 
be according to need, a concept difficult to define but related to such 
measures as family size and place of work. Since housing is regarded as a 
state service there would be no rents or rates , these being covered by that 
part of the gross national product appropriated by the stare. Only by 
these procedures can social justice be guaranteed, but at the price of 
state control 

6 The moderate left Housing is again regarded as a social service like 
health care and education. But the attitude to private provision of such 
services is ambivalent and reaches a greater degree of tolerance in rela 
tiou to housing where owner occupation is considered permissible. This 
is usually justified by the argument that owner-occupiers acquire 
property for use rather than for accumulation in the Marxist sense and, 
therefore, have more in common with tenants than with landowners 
and exploiters of property. ‘While ownership of housing may involve an 
accumulative potential, it does not constitute ownership of a productive 
resource, and thus does not form the basis for class formations of any 
kind Landowners, developers, and others involved in the supply of 
housing has e a monopoly over productive capital in the city which is not 
m any way shared with those who buy their own houses. Thus in terms of 
Marxist political economy, owner occupiers are not a distinctive class 
since although they accumulate wealth, they do so through consump- 
tion rather than production, their property does not reproduce itself, 
and their "profit" (if such it is) does not represent the extraction of sur 
plus value' 4 Private profits from renting accommodation are clearly of 
a different nature The state must, therefore, be the active, preferably 
ihe sole, provider of properties for rent The rents charged by the state 
should, because housing is a service, be nominal rather than economic, 
rather like the charge for medicines in a health service There should be 
no means lest so that any subsidy is based on the house not on the tndivi 
dual or family 

c The far right. Housing is a commodity like any other good and should 
be bought and sold on the open market through the bidding process and 
without any state intervention The individual provides his own 
housing, as health care and education, and has the choice of how much 
of h;s disposable income is allocated to it as against other desired goods 
and services The ultimate goal is the exact opposite of the extreme left 
A nsing standard of living would enable everyone, in theory, to make a 
successful bid for some property and so the archetypal 'property owning 
democracy’ xould be achieved in the meantime a Darwinian '}aw of 

‘PR Saunders{W*) Homing tenure and class mfereifl UnwtnitjofSusn Ulban and 

Regional Studies Working paper 6 

ll should be added that Saunders is nos agreeing wuh this viewpoint but setting it out 
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markets, it has been suggested that the only successful way to approach the 
problem in hand is to identify the varying degrees of 'strength' with which 
people can participate in the housing market. The most widely quoted 
attempt to suggest such groups has been that of Rea and Moore who pro- 
posed a set of 'housing classes *. These are, arranged in order of strength to 
compete: 

1 The outright owners of large houses in desirable areas 

2 Mortgage papers who ‘own whole houses in desirable areas. 

3 Council tenants in Council built houses 

4 Council tenants in slum housing awaiting demolition. 

5 Tenants of priv ate house owners, usually in the inner ring. 

6 House owners who must take lodgers to meet loan repayments 

7 Lodgers in rooms 

The point of immediate geographical interest is that these housing classes 
are explicitly given locauonal characteristics Thus the words 'desirable 
areas' and ‘inner nng' carry one back to the aggregate analysis of social 
areas, whereas the notion of housing classes carries the consideration 
forward to the underlying processes with which this chapter is concerned. 

Rex and Moore's views have not gone without challenge. Three types of 
criticism have been developed 1 . The first is that current tenunal status is no 
measure of the capacity to gain access to the housing market and it is there- 
fore both superficial and misleading as a basis of classification. ‘The 
emphasis of the analysis ought to be on the means and criteria of access to 
desirable housing and the ability of different people to negotiate the rules of 
eligibility’*. The second criticism is rather more conceptual than practical in 
nature, and not unrelated to the first ft challenges the use of the word 'class' 
and maintains that in no sense can these groups be related to the standard 
connotation of the word in sociological literature. 'Class power— the 
capacity to achieve favourable life chances— relates to the ability to realize 
income from the sale of goods or services on the market. Housing tenure 
cannot therefore form a basis for classification since housing is an element of 
consumption, and the housing to which an individual achieves access thus 
reflects rather than constitutes his class situation'*. This view is dose to that 
already set out relating to the view of puv ate housing taken by the moderate 
left (page 293) 

The third criticism is that the grouping assumes, without justification, a 
uniform system of values in relation to the desirability of different forms of 
tenure This has some relevance in relation to different ethnic groups but in 
general seems a somewhat marginal issue The British Market Research 
Bureaus Housing Consumer Survey certainly reported unequivocally, 
ownership is the ideal for a majority in all sections of the community’ 1 *. 

*) Rcj and R Moorr<l967) Rut tommtnaj and m/ket ( London) 774-5 
' Thu cm>qur u burd on that b» P R I -5 

* k lladdon(1970) A rnmonij in i UrUinSunminj S'tw Athnlis t lt9 

* P R Saunders (1977) 4 

w National Economical Dmlopmaa OfTitt 0977) ko*smg laiuamir 

ninry of ttliiiUts isu'ii rarrnu and atirm tint heiang pohnti (London) J 
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All these are relevant comments In relation to thq first two, Pahl’ssugges- 
tion that means of access should be stressed rather than current tenunal 
status has much to commend it 11 . His classification is: 

1 Large property owners and capitalist speculators. 

2 Smaller landlords. 

3 a Owners of capital sufficient to own their own houses and owning 

b Owners of capital sufficient to own their own houses and renting. 

4 Those who must rent. 

But although this avoids many of the above criticisms of Rex and Moore's 
scheme it is essentially impractical, for how are those who ‘must rent’ to be 
identified and distinguished from those who ‘prefer to rent’? 11 . 

Before the foregoing diversion to consider political attitudes to housing, 
the varied markets relating to housing and the notion of housing classes, a 
point had been reached where a division was accepted into the two major 
tenancy groups of owner-occupiers and council tenants With the above 
considerations as background the basic theme of the housing market can be 
taken up again under the headings of the tenancy divisions. 


4 Municipal council housing 

(i) The building of houses. The British government’s consultative docu 
ment on housing policy set out the 1977 situation. ‘Public sector authorities 
provide houses for roughly a third of all households in England and Wales 
Their stock has giown from 2 2 million houses in 1951 to 5 5 million 1976. 
In this period, 3 2 million new houses have been completed by local authori 
ties, 0 2 million by new towns and 0 5 million by housing associations'”. 
This form of provision has a long history extending back to the legislation of 
the nineteenth century and the Housing of the Working Classes Acts 'Local 
authorities had been given powers to build working class houses by Lord 
Shaftsbury’s Act of 1851, but the amount of new building for which they 
were responsible was quite insignificant . . . Municipal building remained 
unimportant because it was regarded as undesirable and unnecessary'" It 
was not until 1949 that the words ‘working classes’ were dropped and sub- 
sequent measures became simply 'Housing Acts' . There seems little purpose 
here in discussing the not irrelevant but complex problem of the capacity of 
the building industry, but rather it is more useful to concentrate on the 
critical provision of finance, which is at the heart of the municipal hous 
ing issue. 

Each local government authority operates a statutory Housing Revenue 
Account (HRA) relating to the accommodation it rents In 1975/6 the 

"RE Pih}(iS7S) H'Mtte CHyf .M/urlJier mays Brian society ( London) US 

" A Mune P Niner »nd C Wanon (t976) Houimg f-ohey W iht haunng , y, t ,m 
(London) 78-79 

11 Dept of the Environment (1977) 75 
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proportion of the HRA costs met by rents was 45 per cent'*, so that in order 
to operate the system the remainder, which involves both operating costs 
and the financing of new building, has to be obtained from elsewhere. 
There are three sources The first is the local rates (taxes) which make an 
essential but limned contribution In 1975—6 the Rate Fund accounted for 
but 244 million pounds of a total investment in the public sector of 2798 
million. The second source is capital borrowed on the open market at 
current rates, and the third is government subsidy. 

In 1975—6 general subsidy accounted for 966 million and rent rebates 
added a further 292 million It is the nature of this subsidy which has 
become a political issue. In 1967 the then Labour Government, in an 
attempt to meet electoral promises in relation of the number of houses to be 
built, introduced a system by which local authorities were able to borrow on 
the open market at going rates of interest but government subsidy main 
tamed that interest rate for the authority at a standard 4 per cent. The 
conditions allowed central government control of standard* but established 
an open financial commitment which inevitably caused problems. The 
response of the succeeding Conservative Government in 1972 was the 
Housing Finance Act which attempted to shut off the open commitment and 
introduced the controversial notion of ‘fair rents’. Although there were pro 
visions made for phasing, the basic intention was to introduce economic 
rents which covered the costs of building and expenditure on maintenance, 
and ensured a balanced HRA In order to cushion the less well off, a rent 
rebate scheme was introduced by which those who could show need were 
given rebates on the economic or fair rent* paid. In 1975 the Labour 
Government, which came into power in 1974. repealed the 1972 Act and 
substituted the Housing Rents and Subsidies Act, although it is only 
intended as an interim measure. By this the notion of a fair or economic rent 
was abolished and subsidies restored (for example 66 per cent of the annual 
loan charges on approved capital works) though the rent rebate principle 
was retained 

The legislation is far more complex than this simplified summary, but 
essentially it revolves around the political issues set out earlier. Public sector 
housing can either be looked upon as an economic venture where the HRA is 
balanced, but with rebates to help the less well off, or as a social service 
where the bulk of the HRA will come from subsidy derived from taxation, 
local and national The main point to the urban geographer is that from 
these situations come the finances available to build houses and hence the 
extent and, indeed, the nature of municipal estates 

(rr) The allocation of houses The allocation of public housing is in itself a 
matter of considerable interest since it is indicative of the system which 
might operate in a non market, non-capitahst situation There are two 
siarys.«n. 'hr. ipwea. The. firrj.’i.'hn. 'lesmrg-tur.'if, •htcxliighln. mtVM- 

ordenng of families into degrees of priority Eligibility might not seem to 
** Th«* data and ihoae in the following account arc taken from the DoE publication 
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apply where there is onty a state source of housing but even under such 
circumstances it could have a regional or locational reference. That is, in a 
totalitarian situation migration of population is contained and controlled 
by assigning eligibility for housing in a regional context. Within con- 
temporary Britain there is no uniform system of establishing eligibility and 
priority and each local housing authority operates its own system. 

Two bases can be identified. The first, which is more concerned with 
eligibility aiyl is the most controversial, is length of residence or of working 
in the area. Because eligibility through a residential qualification has 
resulted in immigrant homelessness it has become an issue of public 
concern. The result has been a declaration against it by Government, at 
least in terms of eligibility if not explicitly in terms of priority. 1 * To some 
extent flits is a response to situations easily exploited by the media; the dis- 
advantages and the injustices of abandoning qualification by residence are 
hidden and less exploitable. The second basis is need, and a wide variety of 
criteria is used in us establishment. Included are measures such as sire of 
family; separation of family; accommodation available, especially in 
number of bedrooms related to the sex of children; disability; ill health; the 
sharing of facilities such as a kitchen or a bathroom Each authority can 
score those families on its bousing list by such criteria and allocate 
accordingly 

Ultimately all schemes give rise to ill feeling for none can be totally objec- 
tive, even if need could be defined. Moreover, incompatible criteria have to 
be played off against each other, such as length of residence against need. At 
best, a whole complex of influences are brought to bear, personal, social and 
political, at the worst, powers over people are placed in the hands of gate- 
keepers, that is those who within the bureaucratic system control access to 
housing. The powers of such gatekeepers are every bit as alarming, perhaps 
more alarming because they are absolute, as the exploitive ability of 
capitalist landlords. The role of the manager or gatekeeper in urban society 
although central to this whole theme, cannot be considered at length in this 
brief chapter. Pahl's essay, 'Urban managerialism , reconsidered', is an 
excellent elaboration. 17 

In summary, there are three problems related to eligibility and priority 
The first is the difficult assessment of the significance of residence in a geo 
graphically mobile society The second relates to problems engendered by 
the requirement to show need, for it offers no encouragement to improve 
existing conditions, improvement of conditions lowers need and reduces 
priority. The third is the power given to gatekeepers. However idealized a 
society, there are unlikely to be all the houses required, of the appropriate 
type, in the right location and as long as there is a shortage these problems 
will remain 

The second stage in the allocation process is that of matching individual 
families with particular houses This might seem to be an actuarial problem 
in relating houses built to family sizes, and a managerial problem in detail 

11 Dept of the Environment (1*??) 79-80 Note also the Housing (Homeless Persons Ati) 

Act of 197? 

11 R Pah! (1975) 265-267 .<M 
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A characteristic difficulty, arises, however, in relation to life cycle changes. 
A large house allocated at the peak period of family formation and child 
rearing becomes inappropriate at a later stage after child launching when 
an elderly couple or a single person is left. But the direction of families in 
parallel with the free market pattern of life cycle movements is socially 
unacceptable. People cannot, in a reasonably frre and caring society, be 
moved around like so many pieces on a chequer board. 

A much more contentious procedure anses. however, where the managers 
attempt to concentrate problem families on one estate This practice is both 
condemned and denied, but Gray in a study of Hull has been able to show 
that it is operated “He established that all new tenants were in 1 972 inter- 
viewed by a 'housing investigator' who not only recorded standard details 
but also assessed households tn genera! terms as ‘good' or 'bad' tenants An 
accompanying table (Table 111) shows the results 


tab)* 11-1. Status of Tenant and Type ol Property. Hutl. 1972 
(After Grayl 
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Gray's summary of these results is significant. ‘In terms of the class stnic 
ture of residential areas, the effects of local authority policies both in Hull 
and elsewhere is to accentuate the social and spatial contrasts between 
classes- the worst-off groups in the city are increasingly segregated in the 
poorest council estates and the contracting private rented sector, whilst the 
most privileged (and generally higher class) council tenants tend to be con 
centrated in the new high status estates elsewhere in the city'.” Here. then, 
is a detailed illustration of the process by which socially contrasted city areas 
are created, not by demand in the market but by the manipulation of supply 
and allocation by managerial decisions. Whether this is a 'proper' procedure 
is another matter and a subjective one It can be argued that it gives an 
element of providing compatible neighbours which those in the owner- 
occupied sector can and do value highly in their purchasing strategy 


5 Owner-occupied housing 

(r) The building of houses A complex of interests is involved in the pro 
vision of houses for sale and it is useful to follow the order set out by Robson 
who considers in turn the land owner, the developer and the planner. 1 ® To 

T Gtjy<1976) Vlmion ind illooimA m counot bousing Twu /rut Pm Gevgn 
New Sfnn 1(1) H-)5 
" F Crj, <!«?$) ri 
“ST Robw-ri (197b) SJ-S» 
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his three interest groups it is worth adding the builder. It is not, however, 
easy to keep these apart since they both overlap and clash in the business of 
building houses. _ ... 

The land owner at one time held a predominant control over residential 
development and it is one of the standard exercises in historical urban 
geography to show how land ownership patterns, and the willingness or 
otherwise of owners to release land, were determinants in the nature of town 
extension 11 Such absolute control has, however, been whittled away during 
this century. Even some nineteenth century legislation modified the extreme 
laissez faire situation and from the first Town Planning Act of 1909 con- 
straints have been successfully built up. The 1947 Town and Country 
Planning Act marked a significant step, for the initiation of compulsory 
development plans and development control, together with powers of com- 
pulsory purchase, meant that influence on the internal structure and 
external extension of towns was placed more firmly in the hands of planning 


authorities , 

Land-use was by this time effectively nationalized and state-controlled via 
local government representation. What remained was the cntica issue ° 
betterment. Once agricultural land is scheduled for residential develop- 
ment. or when such scheduling seems likely, its value vastly appreciates and 
the question arises as to whom this increased value should go Again this is a 
political matter The left maintains that it is the commuruty which creates 
this increase which therefore should revert to the community; that is. that a 
land should change hands at current-use value Beyond this is the view ^ that 
all land should be nationalized in any case, or should come mtopubbc 
ownership at development. It would be thus expropnat a 
values The far right argues that it is a basic guarantee of f «* dor “ 
individual should hold property and should be free to sell ,t 
he wishes for as much as the free market will offer If an entrepreneur takes 
the risk and is enterprising enough to buy land and hold it in *j'|**?P*V* > ” °* 
development he should reap the reward of his nsk taking and miuai • 

In 1974 Britain moved substantially (though far from compk.eylto.he 
left wuh the Community Land Act In briefest summary, this gave local 
authorities die right to purchase land needed for L evant 
the next ten year, from 1976 at is undeveloped cost, n 

each authomy has to set up Land Acquisition Management Schem« 
(LAMS) Tocover the interim pe nod of change, dunng which iMdcouW be 
sold privately, a Development Land Tax on pro its at pc 
lev.ed on Jrh transactions. Eventually all development land .* H» * 
acquired b, the local anlhonttca. Behind all th- 
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The Community Land Act h« born repelled. To ensure an adequate 
supply of land, a public sector land register is being compiled in order to 
identify land which could be released for development. Thus the see saw 
effect of party politics continues to earn a critical influence on the land 
market. 

Already in considering the supply of building land both developer and 
planner hasp been introduced. The word 'desrloper* now has pejorative 
osertones. A developer's interest is profit and to achieve this the main aim is 
to upgrade use. that is to change land from a low revenue to a high revenue 
use” This can be done by raising rents, intensifying use by such means as 
adding floors to an earning building, or by upgrading use. that is. for 
example, by replacing housing with offices 

It can be argued, therefore, that the developer has had three major 
influences on British cities. The first is that he has concentrated on the con 
struction of large residential estates on gre e nfield sites at the city margins, 
thus strongly reinforcing if not CTrating suburbanization. This involves a 
simple and profitable procesi of upgrading land in agricultural use. The 
second is that having no interest in building low cost housing, especially on 
high value city centre land, he haj been active in increasing mums by the 
construction of office blocks on decaying residential areas. An excellent 
example of this is given by Ambrose and Colenutt in their book "The 
property machine'.*' A chapter u devoted to 'The Property Development 
System in Brighton’ which considen in detail the redevelopment of the 
twenty five acre Brighton Station site The alternatives were either a new 
station, a hotel, conference facilities, a hypermarket, a vast car park, a tele- 
communications centre, a recreation centre, general offices and a small 
amount of housing, or restoration of the Victorian station and council 
housing There b no room here to trace the details of thb conflict but the 
situation neatly points the opposition between maximizing mums in either 
economic or social contexts —and there are justifications for both views 
The third influence b via that of the builder. The builder, like the dev el 
oper and land ow-neT is in the matVet to make a profit and like anyone in 
such a situation responds to demand, not need Moreover, 'the price of 
houses for sale is not determined by whai they cost to build but by what 
buyers can afford And what buyers can afford depends on leveb of wages, 
credit and subsidies. But if wages rise, house prices rise. If government sub- 
sidy increases, house prices rise. If credit gets cheaper and easier to get. 
house prices rise As soon as decent housing comes theoretically within reach 
of the poorest workers, house prices rise and takes (sic) it out of reach 
again' " The undefined adjective 'decent' in the quotation makes the state 
ment that much weaker but it does set out the injustices the market creates 
The planner, too, as has been indicated, operates as a major influence on 
residential character In a situation where land uses are designated by 
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planning authorities, decisions can have critical effects on the value of land, 
either blighting it or raising it to a level which, without compulsory powers 
of purchase at current-use value, the local authority cannot meet. The 
planner, as bureaucrat, has to hold the ring between individual and 
community interest and so is usually the most easily accessible for con- 
demnation. But the planner can only operate within the framework of 
national legislation and some indication of the nature of this has already 
been gisen. 

(«) The obtaining of houses In terms of owner-occupation the funda- 
mental control of who gets which house is the ability to pay and since few 
people have sufficient capital to buy outright then the control is access to 
loan finance, usually through a budding society. It is estimated that between 
80 per cent and 95 per cent of all advances for house purchases have come 
from the building societies”, with small contributions from local author- 
ities, insurance companies and banks Building societies in Britain are non- 
profit making and also, unlike other financial institutions, they borrow 
short and lend long Because of this, and the fact they depend on investment 
money, the societies maintain that they have an absolute duty to ensure 
security for their Joans This they do by using two restrictions on advances, 
the one related to the individual concerned, the other to the property The 
personal restriction is a measure of credit worthiness Most mortgages are 
limited to some 80-90 per cent of the purchase or valuation price, which 
ever is the smaller. The criteria employed are usually that monthly 
payments should not exceed weekly income or that the amount advanced 
should not be more than two to three times the annual income. Mortgages 
are usually for terms of 25 years and any building society therefore looks for 
stable career prospects and secure earnings ** A salary from a professional 
career which increases with age and experience is far more attractive than 
the wage of a manual worker in heavy industry which might peak with 
physical capability and then decline. The government publication 
"Housing Policy", concludes that 'there are probably a lot of people who 
want to become home owners, but whose needs do not quite fit into the con 
ventional pattern of mortgage facilities and lending criteria applied across 
the building society counters'.” 

The second restriction on mortgage relates to the property. Since this is 
the security on which the loan is made it has to be judged as a sound invest 
mem. Certain rules of thumb seem to be applied though there are no firm, 
fixed guide lines. The property should be characteristic of the district in 
which if is located, public transport should be reasonably available; the 
district should not be showing evidence of deterioration. In general, the 
more 'standard' the type of property the easier it is to obtain a mortgage 
Thus in Britain the best regarded property is the three bedroom semi 
detached house.*' 

14 Dept of the Environment (1977) SO 
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Building societies dislike new, idiosyncratic styles of housing but it is their 
attitude to older property which gives rise to most criticism. Property which 
is old, in poor condition and in deteriorating areas does not offer good 
security and the building societies, therefore, refuse to advance loans ” 
Taken to its furthest extent this involves the controversial process of red- 
lining, that is of identifying whole areas, usually of the deteriorated inner 
city, where mortgages are refused Lambert in a study of Birmingham con 
eluded that 'the building societies either deliberately steered clear of certain 
of the older areas ... or exercized extreme caution, although they usually 
emphasized that there was no written policy which precluded all houses in 
those areas However two or three managers did say that they had marked 
off areas on a map(in one case we were shown this) and rarely looked at any 
property falling within these boundaries'." Where such red-lining had 
occurred it was often said to be done at the instigation of surv eyors who it was 
argued knew the city well and all the trends and markets involved After a 
review of the evidence Peter Williams writes, ‘Although our conclusions 
must be tempered by the lack of any comprehensive analysis, there can be no 
doubt that red lining exists and that building societies, at least, believe 
themselves to be justified in this practice*.” 

The teal problem remains to produce mapped evidence. The authors of 
Profits against houses' do include a map of Newcastle (figure 11—3) but it is 
not discussed in the text and no indication of the evidence upon which it was 
based is given. 3 ’ Presumably, it is only an impression derived from expe- 
rience rather than either a map actually used by one society or drawn from a 
meticulous examination of all mongages offered in Newcastle over a set 
period The immediate conclusion is that the building societies, through the 
mongage system, exen a considerable influence upon city structure 

At this point it is useful to introduce parallel evidence from the United 
States Owing to increasing concern with regard to declining residential 
areas the Home Mortgage Disclosure Act was passed in 1975 By this all 
depository institutions were required to disclose the number and value of all 
mortgage loans issued in all SMSA’s Such data are amenable to spatial 
analysis and they have been used by Dennis Dingemans in a study of red 
lining and mortgage lending in Sacramento He contends that although his 
investigation "does not enable him to determine the exact role of mortgage 
lenders as causal agents of neighbourhood change . it does contribute a 
basic understanding of the geography of mortgage lending in a relatively 
untroubled metropolitan area'.” 

Dingemans' s conclusions arc that mortgages and home improvements are 
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Figur* 11-3 The Redfined areas of Newcastle after Community Development Proiect s 
'Profits against houses’ For a more detailed map see M Boddy 119761 footnote 32. 
p 3W 

strongly associated with several of the traditional measures of the socio- 
economic status of neighbourhoods He adds, ’many of the pioneering 
students of intra -urban mortgage lending patterns have found these pat- 
terns elsewhere and have been quicV to reach the conclusion that lenders 
were redlining — discriminating against mortgage loan applications from 
certain areas regardless of their personal qualifications for the loan sought'. 
Properly, however, he contends that specific investigation of the processes 
and behaviours underlying these patterns is essential rather than the making 
of direct assumptions from aggregate data 

There is a further group which can operate to influence social areas 
within cities. These are the estate agents. The traditional role of the realtor 
in the U.S A., for example, was either to preserve or tip. that is to change 
rapidly, the racial character of areas This rather crude impact upon social 
space has to a great degree been modif ied by legislation against racial 
discrimination both in the U.S A. and Britain. Even so the influence of the 
estate agent can still be significant for he is not a passive and neutral 
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gatekeeper but brings boih unconscious and conscious influences to bear. 
Palmer writing of the influence of realtors in the U.S A in the late 1960's 
identified three control techniques. 54 The first was the automatic matching 
of a customer to an area where no specific area is specified by the client. The 
second is by warnings of unhappiness, indications that a household will not 
fit in easily to an established ethos, whilst the thud is the simple distortion 
of facts, for example describing a house as sold if the client seems 
inappropriate. 

The general argument is that the agent feels a 'commitment’ to residential 
areas and that a successful business is run by avoiding mismatches and 
mistakes. Even if such blatant management does not occur, it can be shown 
that estate agents cover only limited portions of the housing market and will 
recommend in relation to perceived social categories 54 Peter Williams’s 
summary of the influence is, 'thus through their role as advisers to landlords, 
building societies and property companies, as well as having persona! 
control or all the different organizations, estate agents are in an important 
position with regard to the generation and manipulation of change as well as 
being crucial intermediaries in the process whereby households obtain 
accommodation'. 58 There is the danger, however, of assigning predeter 
mined and, indeed, malevolent intentions to estate agents. They themselves 
are only operating within a social context, carrying out what the community 
around them washes, otherwise they would soon go out of business They 
hav e no brief to be agents of social change in directions perceived as 'good' or 
’bad'. The notion of ’manipulation’ and still further of ‘generation’ of 
change needs some qualification It can be aTgued that the change derives 
from large scale social processes and the realtor is literally merely the ’agent’. 

6 Three examples 

This review of the impact of the supply side on the structuring of the city has, 
like many such studies of process, had some difficulty in firmly linking the 
matters considered to patterns on the ground In order to demonstrate the 
link three specific topics can be considered. 

(l) The high nse block m public housing One of the distinctive features of 
nearly all large British cities during the 1960’s and the early 1970 $ was the 
building of high rise tower blocks to accommodate Council tenants The 
result has been a very distinctive contribution to the townscape as well as to 
the pattern of social areas The construction of these blocks shows a very 
distinctive peaking towards the end of the 1960's and then a marked tailing 

M ft Pitatt(1955) Reotion os social gatekeepers. a study in tonal control Unpub PhD 
them V ale University 
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off «n the 1970**. This is dearly illustrated in table 11—2. 

Two points can be derived from the table. The first is the growth in the 
contributionofhigh rise blocks to total accommodation provided. to reach 
a level ofjust under a quarter between 1964 and 1967. The second is that the 
percentage of total costs Jn rarh yrar is greater, that is high-rise desrlop 
ment was a more expensive form of provision. This had been clearly 
demonstrated by 1959. the year before the data in table 11-2 began. 1’. A 
Stone had indicated that the net construction costs per three bed roomed 
dwelling with a standard floor space, were just under rwice as much in a 
twelve storey block as in the traditional two floored house. 17 These special 
cosrs were met by additional subsidy from central government to the Local 
Authority Hut the question must be put as to why this form of development 
occurred, for there wav certainly no demand for it from the populations 
involved. For an explanation one has to turn to consider the influence of two 
of the controllers of supply 

labia 11-2 local Authority H-gb R<s« Constructor- Te^or-s Accrued 19.013 1975 

Year Percentage cl O/vel ng o 5 or more storeys o* a" Owe 1 r»jv 

By Nu»r toe's By Cos r 

»n00 11 91 17 27 

1961 10 92 16 15 

1962 13 35 19 *3 

19UJ 19 93 20 93 

1904 29 C8 29 30 

1965 19 49 24 99 

1906 21 61 27 25 

1907 21 38 26 £7 

I960 15 78 t9 (M 

1969 9 93 12 66 

1970 6 SO 8 tf> 

1971 6 16 6 61 

1972 3 B0 3 70 

1973 263 3 79 

1974 1 68 2 37 

1975 0W2 0*8 

Sou’co COP. Frx>t n howes p 29 

The Local Authoricies and their professional rrpresentatisei. the plan 
nrrs, faced a major difficulty in the post war period. On the one hand there 
w»» the nerd for a massive slum clearance and reties el opment programme, 
especially in relation to very high density wotking class housing dating bark 
to the nineteenth century On the other hand the urban sprawl which had 
characterirrd the intrT war period had been the source of much cnf*cr«m 
Ian Nairn's book "Our ruge'of 1955 was a charset ensue blw.1V city r* to 
day not so murh a growing as a spreading thing, fanning out over the land 
surface in the shape of suburban sprawl . , .This thing of trrror. which will 
get you sweating at night when you begin to reahre us true proportions, we 

"PA WwOttS) The or tw—>f »<«* »'*«■ <WwS>S— «* 

Vtw* A ICrtmal) ltt|«l «*-«* 
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have called . . . Subtopia. U consists of the universal suburbanization not 
merely of the country, or of thrtqwn, but of town and-country — the whole 
land surface’ ,** Moreover, some of the most distinguished urban theorists 
urged the same point. The city, argued Le Corbusier, should be compact, 
lively and concentrated ” The way forward, therefore, seemed evident 
High rise, high density dev eJoprocnt would solvecrittcal problems. Inafore- 
word to a Ministry planning bulletin of 1962 called 'Residential Areas 
Higher Densities’, the then Minister of Housing and Local Government 
wTote, 4 over the next 20 years we are going to need at least six million more 
houses. This is formidable problem with two inescapable consequences, we 
need to allocate more land for housing and we need higher densities espe- 
cially in pressure areas. We need not one or the other, hut both— more land 
and higher densities*.* 0 There seemed no reason why such a policy should not 
succeed Some of the most expensive and exclusive of luxury accommoda- 
tion was in high rise apartments In many European cities life in high 
density apartments was a commonplace, even a tradition, and caused no 
apparent problems 

The second influence involved was that of the big construction companies 
and their architects. The authors of 'Profits against houses’ accuse them of 
having a dear interest. ‘In the 1950‘s many big civil engineering firms 
wanted to move into council housing; they wanted to develop new tech 
nology and use mass production methods — to make a profit. High rise flats 
fitted the bill'.*' The argument continues that a massive, persuading 
programme, together with the corruption of local officials which has since 
come to light, enabled them to achieve their ends, induding large public 
subsidies for this expensive form of provision which went directly to the 
builders Having obtained their profits, and acquired an expertise, these 
firms moved out and on to the lucrative field of high-nse office block 
construction. 

Much of the enuasm of high rise building is ex post (acta in character. 
There is no doubt that at the time the tower block was seen as a solution to a 
range of problems and a means of keeping the city compact and lively. That 
it went disastrously wTong is now widely agreed, although the reasons are 
perhaps not quite as obvious and are worthy of a bnef review. 

The first reason put forward is that such accommodation is completely 
alien to the British tradition (apart from the tenements of Glasgow), and. 
therefore, greatly disliked by those allocated to it. That this is so is unchal- 
lengable Surveys both by government and by other groups have revealed a 
consistent dislike of high rise flatted dwellings. A review of an Opinion 
Research Centre report in 1967 began. ‘One in six of the homes currently 
being built by local authorities in Britain are fiats in tall blocks of ten stones 
(sic) and upwards, yet only one person in a hundred wants to live in a block 

" « Nairn (19S5) Outrage (London) S65 

" UCoihuimllMll Concerning tom planning (Inndon) 

* MrtuRry of Booting and Local Government (1962) Residential Areas Higher denatiti 
Planning Bulletin ! (London) S 

"CD? (1976) ?9 
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that high', 4 ’ Mere dislike is, perhaps, too weak a reason to account for the 
disastrous physical decline of many of these blocks, but it significantly shows 
that the general pattern was determihed by the supplier and not by demand 
which was overwhelmingly for detached or semi-detached houses (79 per 
cent in the Survey quoted and 71 per Cent of a government survey of families 
living at high density). 4 ’ s 

The explanation for the rapid deterioration of these high rise blocks 
must, in part at least be an environmental one. But as Michelson has pointed 
out. it is necessary to make a distinction between the properties inherent in 
high nse building and properties that appear connected to them insofar as 
the buildings are constructed in a particular way. ‘A good number of the 
social implications of high-rise apartments aTe, in fact, implications of these 
buildings as they are conientionally constructed It takes no great stretch of 
the imagination to contemplate buildings with total sound proofing, with 
cavernous living space, with service and recreational facilities near every 
suite, and so on. We may not expect such buildings under current economic 
conditions or under current methods of finance, but the limitations of the 
status quo are not necessarily limitations to high-nse buildings per se'. 44 

The two major problems which derive from high rise living are related to 
density and access High density generates noise in particular, but a whole 
range of other less easily identifiable conditions which are often said to be 
associated physical ill health, ‘heightened aggression, family breakdown, 
inadequate child care and personal disorder'. 45 But this is the complex field 
of environmental psychology and little has been convincinglydemonstrated 
There are in Michelson’s words, many frightening insinuations, but few firm 
conclusions. 48 More immediate is the second problem of access There is the 
direct problem of playing space for children within the parents’ direct view, 
but indirectly there is the problem of access via lifts, which are either inade- 
quate or break down and remain out of order, and concrete walkways. The 
ill lit corridors and balconies and the graffiti covered lifts become the ideal 
locations for petty crime, which soon escalates into major crimes of violence. 
Once this happens the whole situation degenerates into an uncontrollable 
sequence of vandalism and destruction until the block, with windows 
broken, doorways boarded up and every fitment broken and wall defaced, 
becomes uninhabitable for all but the criminal 

The classic case of a well mtentioned project designed by a specifically 
commissioned architect which moved from inauguration in 1954 to demob 
tion in J974 is, in fact, not British but the Priun-Igoe complex in St. Louis, 
Missouri Pruitt- Igoe consisted of 33 blocks each 1 1 storeys tall intended to 

° The Sunday Times ( 1 967) Why to few can have the house they want May21 2 A review 
of an Opinion Research Centre investigation for local authorities into national attitudes to 
housing problems 

w Ministry of Housing and Local Governmenr(1970) Families hung at kigh density Design 

Bulletin 21, S3 

“ W Michelson 0977) Envnonmmlat choice human behaaour. and residential satu 
faction (New York) 43 

8! W Michelson (1977) 47 

44 W Michelson (1977) 49 
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house 12,000 residents. It was conceived as a revolutionary project to free 
the blacks of St. Louis from "the vicious circle of poor housing, unemploy- 
ment. crime, disease and eternal poverty which had haunted them so long'. 
It was intended to be the best possible low-rent housing *’ It was a utopian 
endeavour which utterly collapsed. The history of the debacle is too long to 
narrate here** but has been ascribed to the complete lack of provision of 
shops, nurseries, play areas, da) care centres and general services As one 
commentator recorded. The fact that so many people were crammed into 
so small a space, and that so many of the people came w uh problems far in 
excess of their ability to cope, added mercilessly to the dilemma'.** 

This discussion can be taken a little further into the field of environmental 
psychology which has already been opened up Oscar Newman in his book 
'Defensible space'* was much concerned with the sons of minor crimes and 
senseless violence and vandalism which characterises housing projects like 
PniHi-lgoe. Newman starts from the isolation that characterizes high rise 
living where access to neighbours 'across the garden fence* is not possible. 
This, he argues, leads to a withdrawal from community life and hence there 
is no consensus community control of ami social behaviour All space is 
public space and designed and made lo look so Nobody owns it. so nobod) 
defends it. From this comes Newman's notion of defensible space, whereby 
such anonymous areas are fenced and attached and made subject to surve»l 
lance. In short a 'territory' ts established which can be clearly identified and 
defended ‘Another feature of many low-rent housing projects . . . that 
exacerbates crime statistics is that they tend to be designed so that they stand 
out from the surrounding context by virtue of their starkness and lack of 
architectural embellishment'. It is almost as if they were being set up as a 
target for attack. The interiors, too. tend typically to be 'institutional* in 
character, with tiled walls, uncarpeted floors and ‘vandal proof fitments 
Themessageisdefiance. a physical challenge So those who do not wish lobe 
contained to show that they are superior to their symbolic prison walls. New- 
man argues that 'such environments make the residents devalue themselves, 
lose their self esteem and self resywet and so create a vicious circle of damage 
and repair and greater damage". 51 One. thus, returns to Pruitt Igoe where a 
situation was reached where, because of the danger of attack, workmen were 
unable to make any repairs and by 1963 copper sheeting was being tom off 
roofs The result was flooding and in the winter of 1971 hundreds of flats 
were inches deep in ice 

This brief foray into the field of environmental psychology has been made 
to demonstrate the direction m which process studies lead From aggregate 
social areas as the consequence of demand, consideration shifted to the need 

" An eiccKenl account appeared in TAe Caardtan May IS 1971 16 S Winchester (1 97 D 
Tb<y *e come a long way m 5t Louu The informa t»<m that follows comes froco this source See 
also L Rainwater (1970) Beyond ghetto watts, black family life in a federal ilurn (Chicago) 

“ S Winchester (1974) see above footnote 97 

** S Winchester (1974) 16 

" o Newman <197!) Of/enn&tr ipuce (New York) 

** C M freer 1 1 975) Cjrrng tn cruet- Pjychotogy and the irrben eirtrrmi meat (London) 99 
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to consider supply. The details of supply of municipal housing led, in turn, 
to a review of the characteristics of one type of provision and some of the 
social and physical responses which followed A position has now been 
reached where at least the groundwork has been established for a study of 
the process by which such an aggregate social areas as 'The Piggeries' in 
Liverpool can be undertaken But, as in behavioural studies of individual 
choice, a substantial departure has been made from conventional geo- 
graphical analyses of spatial patterns into studies of the impact of the built 
environment on social and community character. 

Here, too, the assessment of the failure of high nse accommodation will 
be related to political viewpoints Those to the left, starting from the 
romantic egalitarian assumption that all people are alike and inherently 
good, will ascribe these disasters to the economic system and the social and 
physical environment it necessarily generates Those to the right, starting 
from the realtsuc assumption that all people are not alike and are inherently 
selfish and competitive and that there is only varied redemption From some- 
thing approaching original sin, will relate the degeneration of such build 
mgs to the fact that they become the social sinks into which the indolent and 
the criminal descend. In the words of nineteenth century morality, ‘those 
who wish to be clean, clean they will be’ or in the more modest phrase quoted 
about Pruitt Igoe. ‘so many of the people came with problems far m excess 
of their ability to cope'. Neither extreme is justified. It is probably unfor- 
tunate that those families most unable to cope and seeking public help are 
those given accommodation where there are severe environmental stresses 
But as Michelson comments, it is not high nse living of itself which creates 
those stresses but rather the way it is established when costs have to be kept to 
the minimum It is not very logical to rail against the luxury of penthouse 
suites on the one hand, and against high rise blocks for council tenants on 
the other, without looking a little more carefully at the total context. 

(it) The suburban estate It could be maintained that few wish to live on a 
suburban housing estate and that given an unconstrained choice most 
families would probably opt for a large house in its own extensive grounds 
but with immediate accessibility to atl desired serv ices The decision to buy a 
house on an estate is, therefore, a compromise accepted as being a feasible 
solution From this rather elementary point of view it is evident that the 
creator of the settlement form, indeed the house design itself, is not the 
demanding customer but the supplying developer In a more complex way 
this can be seen as the product of the market system. 

These arguments have been most cogently advanced by David Harvey 
with empirical exemplification from Baltimore 51 ‘Residential differentia 
tion in urban areas has long been explained in terms of social ecological 
processes, consumer preferences, utility maximizing behaviours on the part 
of individuals and the like The Baltimore evidence suggests that financial 

" D Harvey (1974) Class monopoly mu finance capital and the urban revolution 
Regional Studies 8 2J9-255 
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and governmental institutions play an acme role in shaping residential 
differentiation and that the active agent in the process is an investor seeking 
to realize a class monopoly rem > . ,, Haney defines such a rent as a farm of 
absolute rent which a rises ‘because there exists a class of owners of '‘resource 
units’* — the land and the relatively permanent improvements incorporated 
in it — who are willing to release the units under their command only if they 
receive a positive return above some arbitrary level'. 44 It follows that the 
class monopoly rents obtained will depend upon the outcome of a conflict of 
interest between the owners and the consumers The characteristic middle 
class seeker of housing has. to use Harvey’s terms for the process, been 
subject to a ' blow out' from the inner city which has been subject to an influx 
of low income populations and a rapid decline tn the services of all sorts 
1 lere then is a well defined market which the land owner can exploit The 
population concerned can be convinced of the adv antages. and especially of 
the relative prestige, of living in a particular area and hence led to house 
purchase and the creation of a positive return to the owner. The whole 
operation is conducted within the institutional framework of national and 
local government but the home buyer is led, he does not dothe'demandmg'. 
The residential structure of the city is. therefore, shaped by the derivation of 
profit returns for the owners of the monopoly rents and the financial institu- 
tions which support them. 'This is not tosayibat considerations of race and 
ethnicity, social status and prestige, life style aspirations, community and 
neighbourhood solidarity and the like, are irrelevant to undemanding 
residential differentiation. Ironically, all of these features increase the 
potential for realizing class monopoly rent because they help to maintain 
the island like structure, to create the absolute space of the parochially 
minded community'. 44 Jndred as Harvey goes on to maintain, it is possible to 
argue that consumer preferences are produced systematically from this 
process rather than generated spontaneously from the community. They are 
certainly as liable to manipulation as are preferences for consumer goods, 
and effective manipulation within the sub market can increase returns 

The argument advanced above is one slanted from a particular angle and 
the simple notion of house seeking populations Jed by the nose to a situation 
which they are manipulated to believe they want, is far from completely 
credible But the view of residential segregation by socio economic status 
presented by Harvey is sufficiently impressive to emphasize that the middtc 
class suburban estate can equally be regarded as the creation of the realizers 
of cl ass- monopoly rents, as the spontaneous generation of an environment 
out of the wishes of the families who live on it. 

(in') Tenure and mobility Most surveys of household movers in Britain 
have demonstrated convincingly that the majority of moves occur within the 
two major types of tenure, owner occupiers and council tenancies, with 
private ten ting fuel ling them both Figure 11—4 illustrates this quite dearly. 

” D Harvey (J974) 219 

44 D Harvey (1974) 241 

“ D Harvey (1974) 249-250 See also Chap 15. p 374 
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Flgur«11-4 Continuing household movers petcemage c* e'i moves Dv tenure, o*>g n 
ana destination England end Wa'ei Intclud nq Gwer London) 7970- 7 f After Mur* 
Ntmtr »rx) Watson 1 1976) 

In the owner-occupier sector 33 per cent of all the motcn were within the 
sector as against 6 who motet! out, while in the public authority sector 1 3 per 
cent were within as against 8 per cent who moved out.’* If there are such 
restrictions related to tenure then it woutd seem likely that they would con 
flict with that essential mobility on which is dependent the flexibility which 
creates social areas Since the tenure types are themselves class related it it 
unlikely that there would be any clear impact on socio economic status 
areas, except in so far as they would be reinforced But the second Com 
ponent of variation has been identified as a life cycle one and that is most 
certainly dependent on easy change of residence in relation to age and 
family status This has been investigated by Morgan in Exeter.*’ l!e defines 
his central finding thus, 'that residential immobility among households who 
enter new housing early in the family cycle is a more important influence on 
the residential pa teems of family status groups than cha ngtng housing nerdi 
generated by life cycle changes’ and maintains that his conclusion is likely to 
apply to other Bluish cities Inordertoemergeclrarly.a family status com 
ponent must be linked to differential attractiveness of different parts of the 
city to different family types But that apparently does not apply in Fseter. 
ami by extension, in Britain 

* A Mune««f (1976) « 

"US Mo«xan<IS7t) The bwvs«4 famil) mimumi"* In ( intt 7>*«i 

/«•* tint NnSomtOI *J-107 S*»»W>p *?« 
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In brief ihr tenunat problem breaks across the simple operation of the life 
cycle component and explains why it is far from convincingly apparent in 
British studies ‘It is demonstrated', writes Morgan, 'that progression 
through the family cycle is not associated with changes in housing tenure or 
accessibility to the city centre, but that households are associated with 
housing built at the time of, or soon after, their formation, that is to say, the 
distribution of family status groups is better understood in terms of inertia 
than changing housing needs associated with life cycle changes’. 5 ’ 

7 Conclusion 

This chapter attempted to show that the residential patterning of the city 
cannot be completely understood either by inferring large scale ecological 
processes from aggregate patterns or from seeking to identify individual 
behaviour in relation to residential decision making. Over arching both of 
these is the housing market operated by public authorities and private 
interests, and only within the context of that market can the complex mosaic 
of residential areas be properly comprehended 

Notes on further reading 

For British housing the direct source for present issues is 
Department of the Environment (1977)' Housing policy A consultant e 
document Cmd. 6851 (London) 

With the best source for data being the 

Technical Volu me which was published in three parts. Parti deals with the 
historical background, current situation and forecasts: Part 2 with fairness 
between tenures and with owner occupation. Part 3 with Local Authority 
housing and the private rented sector as well as with the physical condition 
of the housing stock and a review of housing poticies in other countries 
A useful bibliography is 

Stewart, John M (1978) Housing bibliography University of Lancaster. 

Occasional Papers in Social Administration 2. 

The Centre of Urban and Regional Studies at Birmingham has made a 
special study of housing and a number of working papers have been pub 
tished and are referred to in the chapter. The most useful general works are: 
Mune, A , Niner, P and Watson, C (1976). Housing Policy and the 
housing system Urban and Regional Studies No 7 (London) 
Lambert. J Pans C. and Black aby, B (1978) Housing policy and the state 
(London) 

A general review is also available in. 

Berry. F (1974) Housing the great British failure (London) 

" B S Morgan (1976) 8J For a rather different view see J R Short (1977) Patterns of 
Residential mobility in the private housing market a case study of Bristol Brutal Housing 
Studies No 2 Dept of Geography. Uiuv of Bristol 
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The best brief consideration in a specifically geographical context is- 
Bassett. K anti Short. J. (1980)- Homing and Residential Structure 
(London) 

Whilst relevant chapters appear in- 

Herbert. D. T. and Johnston. R. J. eds. (1976): Social areas in cities 
(London), especially Chap 4. L S Bourne. Housing supply and 
housing market behaviour in residential development. 

Most texts in urban economies have a section on housing and reference may 
be made to those listed at the end of Chapter 8, p. 197. An elementary 
introduction with a helpful bibliography is- 
Charles S. (1977) Homing economics (London). 

Two journals, one geographic the other concerned with planning have 
devoted issues to housing. These are- 

Institute of British Geographers(1976). Homes and people in the city. New 
Series 1(1). (1978). Homing and employment m the inner city New 
Series 3 (1) 

Royal Town Planning Institute (1973) Homing. 59(2), (1976) The Com- 
munity Land Act, 62(1). (1977)- Homing renewal— is the strategy 
u-orhing, 63(2). 

The role of gatekeepers is best considered in- 

Pahl. R (1975)- Whose city ? (London), especially Parts 2 and 3. 

For redlining sec the references given in footnotes 32 and 33. 

Housing is both an emotive and political issue and much of the writing is 
polemic rather than academic in purpose. Two examples which are 
stimulating reading but must be treated as falling into the former category 
are- 

Ambrose. P and Colenutt. B. (1975)' The properly machine (London) 
Community Development Project (C D P.) Information and Intelligence 
Unit (1976). Profits against homes An alternative guide to housing 
finance (London). 

For the reaction of the British Conservative Government elected in 1979 to 
Che issues discussed on pp 297—302 see: Local Government Planning and 
Land (No2) Bill (1980). 
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The Rural-Urban Fringe 


The space into which the town extends as the process of dispersion operates 
has created the concept of a rural urban fringe, an area with distinctive 
characteristics which is only partly assimilated into the growing urban 
complex, which is still partly rural and where many of the residents live »n 
the country but are not socially and economical ly of it . The foregoing intro- 
ductory sentence reveals two somewhat different terms of reference. The 
first refers directly to the physical characteristics of area, the second to the 
social characteristics of the occupants and it is as well that these are kept 
carefully apart. Three aspects can therefore be considered: 

1 The notion of the fringe as a distinctive physical area ot region of the 
city, primarily designated by characteristic land use associations 

2 The notion of the fringe as that area where urbanization impinges on 
rurahty and. therefore, where the processes envisaged by Wirth' can 
best be observed and. indeed, should be in operation. The rural urban 
continuum should most effectively be studied within the confines of this 
geographical area. 

3 The impact of urban expansion on agricultural land. 

1 The rural-urban fringe as a Tegion of the city 

A large amount of literature appeared roughly during the period from the 
mid 1940s to the beginning of the 1960s, which was concerned with the 
physical delimitation and the defining features of the rural urban fringe.* 
In land use terms Wissink’ has called it an area of 'great differentiation', 
while Golledge* used the term, 'a geographical no-mans land’. Both these 
expressions are derived from the wide variety of uses found in an area which 
has been only partly brought into the urban complex. The city does not grow 
outwards in well defined, advancing rings of rapidly completed develop 
ment It extends haphazardly, making rapid advances at one point and 
hardly moving at all at another It is this process which occasions the 

4 5« chapter 2 

* Tor a consideration ot definition, R A Kara anil) B E»ch«T (MW! Fudge and 
Suburb a confusion of concepts Sac Forets J7 . S2-7 

* C A Wissink (1962) American elites in perspective nil h special reference 10 the develop 
meal of thetr fringe areas 201 (A»en) 

* R. C Colled ge (1960) Sydney t metropolitan fringes a study in urban rural relations 
dull Ceo gr 7, 24J-55 
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incoherent land-use pattern which is taken as representative of the fringe. 
This ts not something associated particularly and uniquely with present 
metropolitan growth The fringe belts which Conzen and Whitehand have 
recognized as significant determinants of the morphology of urban settle- 
ments 4 represent the continuing influence of former fringes long after they 
have been encompassed by the advancing urban front. Schnore and 
Knights* have demonstrated how early a feature metropolitan expansion 
was in the United States. 

At the city margins, therefore, in the context of the fringe, a wide mix of 
land uses is characteristic ranging from the old, untouched rural villages to 
modem residential estates, from a variety of commercial developments, 
including out-of-town shopping centres to the city services and industries 
which are conveniently located at the margins. Wehrwein’ described the 
fringe in the USA as an 'institutional desert' because of the uncontrolled 
location there of unpleasant and noxious establishments such as slaughter- 
houses, junkyards and wholesale oil storage, and of utilities such as sewage 
plants and cemeteries Once again it is worth emphasizing that the latter, 
too, are not a feature of the twentieth century. Figure 12-1 presents a good 
example of the way in which public services had grown outside the intensely 
built up area of Paris by the end of the nineteenth century • The range of 
defensive works, mental hospitals, cemeteries and waterworks, while 
characteristic of the period, illustrates the process convincingly. 

In a contemporary context the various land uses, older villages, newer 
residential extensions, commerce, industry, city services and the underlying 
farming, are not neatly sorted out into homogeneous areas but are inter- 
mingled in random fashion and it is this which gives its distinctive quality to 
the land use pattern of the rural urban fringe.* It is also possible to translate 
this somewhat static narrative of land uses into a more dynamic statement of 
process. Golledge in a study of Sydney presented seven propositions 10 

1 There is a constantly changing pattern of land occupance 

2 Farms are small 

3 Crop production is intensive. 

4 The population is mobile and of low or moderate density 

5 Residential expansion is rapid. 

6 The provision of services and public utilities is incomplete 

7 Speculative building is common 

These conditions reflect the nature of the fringe as already outlined and 
represent the push into rural surrounds of young, mobile middle class 
populations and the attempts by speculative builders to provide for them at 

• L S Schnore and P R Knights (1969) Residence and socialsiruciure Bosion in the 
ante bell am period in S Thernstrom and R Sennett editors (1969) Niatltenlh century 
ants 247—57 (New Haven and London) 

1 C S Wehrwein (1942) The rural urban Innge Icon Ceogr IS, SYJ-'iS 
' J Basut (1964) La crousance de la banhtu pansienne, 186 (Pans) 

* C A VVissink (1962) 

'* R G Golledge (1960) 
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a rate which, in some cases, outreaches the input of services and utilities 
The onty additional features Golledge includes are farm size and crop 
production, presumably related to urban demand 

More recently other aspects of the fringe have become conspicuous. In the 
U K. two of the most notable land-use modifications are the growth of a 
considerable number of nurseries and garden centres, selling plants and 
equipment to the newcomers, and the development of horse nding schools 
and stables catering especially for the young female members of the 
incoming middle and upper class families A further use is as recreational 
land, for instance where the fathers of the horse riding daughters can play 
golf 1 Similar developments can be identified both in the U.5 A and 
Australia but perhaps the major feature in the U.S A. has been the out of 
town shopping centre which planning legislation has limited in the U.K. 
Dawson has indicated how the increasing size of such shopping centres has 
made them leaders in the expansion into fringe areas, 'While developers of 
large centres seek 40 hectares of flat land at motorway intersections in high 
income neighbourhoods in the suburbs, it would be false to assume that all 
centres have been located in this way. For the very large centres a single seg 
ment of suburbia is not large enough and land requirements cannot be met 
by a location in present suburbia or on its fringe Centres of 150,000 m*and 
more may seek locations between major suburban tracts and in open agri 
cultural land. Midway between Los Angeles and San Diego for example, 
work began in 1977 on a multi purpose centre which is to have 750,000 m 2 
of retail and business space on a 190 ha sue in the triangle formed by three 
freeways Green field and inter-urban sites are almost inevitable for 
developments of such size 

R. E. Pahl 1 * has also attempted to summarize the characteristics of the 
fringe and his four main headings take in many of the characteristics pro- 
posed by Golledge 

(0 Segregation. The ability to pay for the new housing of the fringe results 
in a pattern of segregation appearing Giggs in a study of Nottingham 15 
showed that not only are there basic differences between the north and west 
which was built up and industrialized in the nineteenth century and is 
suburb rather than fringe, and the south and east, which is still under- 
developed and can be considered part of the fringe, but that within the 
south and east dear differences can be identified A cluster analysis of 78 
parishes using 15 variables was earned out, the variables representing 
population growth, age structure, housing characteristics, socio economic 
status, employment, work place and mode of travel, mobility and depen 
dency Significant differences between the panshes were revealed and four 
sets were identified. Giggs recognizes these as Set 1, modem mining 
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settlements. Set 2, large residential suburbs; Set 3, smalt residential 
suburbs; Set 4 , small villages, i e. unmodified villages. 

He concludes, ‘the major residential tracts of the suburbs— old villages, 
private housing, council estates and miners’ estates— are all clearly segre- 
gated, with the private estates generally located closer to the old village 
cores Large planned tracts are given to commercial, educational and 
institutional uses ’ M A characteristic variety of settlement form is accom 
panted by segregation of population by 'class'. To such an extent is this 
dev eloped that many parts of the fringe become status symbols in a residen 
tial context, they are the places in which to live. 

(li) Selective immigration. The rural urban fringe will attract in particular 
‘mobile, middle class commuters who lend to live and work in distinct and 
separate social and economic worlds from the established populations'. 11 
Those who come to live in the fringe constitute a small section of the whole 
urban community and they tend to retain their orientation towards the city. 
Many studies have demonstrated a pattern of linkages that is unrelated to 
the fringe itself. Rodehaver” as early as 1946 in a study of Madison. 
Wisconsin, identified the strong pull on the urban migrants to the central 
city for work, shopping, church going and social activities Martin” in 
Eugene. Oregon, found similarly that people of the fringe considered them 
selves urbanites, while Kurtz and Smith'* in a study of Lansing. Michigan, 
concluded that the urban migrants to the fringe returned to the city, even to 
the areas of previous residence for social activities. 

(ui) Commutmg This follows from the previous point and needs little 
comment except to note that tt is not confined to the more wealthy but the 
availability and cost of transport necessarily confine the less well off. 

(«t) The collapse of geographical and social hierarchies. This is one of the 
most interesting of Pahl’s conclusions and advances the concept of a distinc- 
tive fnnge With the populations partly directed towards other pans of the 
city for certain services, then the service content of fnnge settlements 
becomes modified They do not need to carry an array of goods and services 
commensurate with the population rhey serve, but can become specialized 
in particular directions It is possible that conventional central place ideas 
would not apply in direct fashion and that something akin to the dispersed 
city” is appearing in the fnnge Instead or rounded bundles of functions at 
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particular hierarchical levels collected at appropriate nodes, the various 
functions are being dispersed in several nodes in specialized or segregated 
bundles, the whole process being precipitated by the mobility of the popu- 
lation This is the basis of the out-of-town shopping centres noted above 
Likewise the segregation of incoming groups, with their links back to the 
city, undermines the traditional social hierarchies of the rural areas. 

Pahl summarizes the above points by maintaining that ‘a new population 
is invading local communities, bringing in national values and class con 
sciousness at the same time that a new type of community, associated with 
dispersed bring is emerging 110 Here, however, the argument has moved far 
away from the concept of a fringe as a physical area to one associated with 
particular social processes. One view considers the rural urban fringe as 
identified by static features, a mix of land uses brought about by the incom- 
plete extension of the city as well as the demands which it makes on its 
marginal areas. The other view sees the fringe as showing distinction in the 
nature of the communities which occupy it, brought about by the migration 
of mobile, middle class families orientated to the city and dominated by 
urban life styles 

2 The rural-urban fringe and the rural-urban continuum 
In the context of the geographical study of city structure and the fringe as 
part of it, this aspect is not as immediately relevant. But it reflects both on 
the conclusion in the last paragraph and on the earlier discussion in chapter 
2 of the urbanization process If a transformation takes place on a rural- 
urban continuum as proposed by the followers of Wirth then internationally 
it can be demonstrated by national comparisons if that scale is meaningful, 
but intra nationally the changes should be most apparent where the urban 
frontier extends into rural areas But the simple urban-rural dichotomy 
cannot be maintained against the existence of the ‘urban village' and the 
‘metropolitan village’. 

The concept of the ‘urban village’ has already been introduced and many 
studies have shown the existence in city centres of distinct enclaves where the 
kinship linkages are intense and where there is a high density of social 
contact giving a cohesiveness conventionally ascribed to rural settlements." 
The notion of ‘anomie 1 does not easily fit into relationships in older working 
class areas Not only does London's East End provide examples of this but 
also the mining settlements of South Wales where the intense nexus of family 
and social relationships, based on face to face contacts provided a social con- 
text anything but ‘anomic’. Indeed the preservation of the Welsh language 
in this urban situation contradicts ideas of its solely rural survival 

As a complete opposite Pahl argues the case for the ‘metropolitan village 
where the characteristics are largely derived from the four features of 
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fringe populations examined earlier. This is, in other words, the commuter 
village, where the mobile middle class builds a highly dispersed pattern of 
activities based not on a place, but on the region To a large extent their 
choice of residence is associated with class and life-cycle stage, but Pahl adds 
two other features which influence the way of life. These are the necessary 
associations with other life styles in small and heterogeneous settlements and 
the relationships developed in the general social organization of the s illage, 
an involvement and an interaction. ’The sociologically most significant 
feature of this settlement type b the interaction of status groups which have 
been determined nationally— by the educational system, the industrial 
system and so on — in a small scale situation.* 3 

If thb line of thought is earned on it has a marked reflection on the idea of 
a rural urban continuum, or the process of urbanization 'Whether we call 
the processes acting on the local community “urbanization", “differentia- 
tion”, "modcmuation". “mass society", or whatever, it is clear that it is not 
so much communities that are acted upon as groups and individuals at par- 
ticular places in the social structure. Any attempt to tie particular patterns 
of social relationships to specific geographical milieux ts a singularly fruit 
less exercise.* 3 This last new is especially worthy of discussion for not only 
does it reject the notion of 'rural* and ‘urban* contexts for categorizing 
behaviour but thereby reflects on any idea that the fringe b characterized by 
the sorts of transformation that are associated with the rural urban con 
tinuum But to some extent the argument is illusory. It must be accepted 
that the sociologist u concerned primarily with aspaiiat structural processes 
that differentiate society, and one can accept Pahl's view that the relation- 
ships that are derived cannot simply be assigned a spatial context 

The contrast between what ts ‘local* and what is 'national* may well be a 
better way of looking at the contrasts between what are usually- termed 
’rural and *uiban* although the impact of the modern mass mrdia. parti- 
cularly television, make theve substituted terms hardly more appropriate. 14 
It ts the direction of orientation that matiers and one feels that terms like 
’inward orientation* and 'outward orientation' are preferable to the rather 
meaningless 'local* and 'national* dichotomy 1 '. 

Indeed the most useful concept to introduce is that of Melvin Webber's 
'nonplacc urban realm* -*'an urban realm is neither urban settlement nor 
territory, but hetrrogeneous groups of people communicating with each 
other through space *•* Everyone participates in different realms and shifts 
(tom one to anothet. "This tv. of course, especially true of the highly spe 
ciahzrd man who may turn from a transatlantic phone call to arbitrate an 
tntra office personnel problem, then read his mail from customers in 
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various places, then join other motorists in the peak-hour rush, before 
reassuming his roles as parent, newspaper reader, and member of a friend- 
ship circle.’ 1 ’ Webber goes on to assert that no urban settlement is a unitary 
place but a pan of an array of shifting and interpenetrating realm spaces 
In this interpretation the conflict in the rural urban fringe is between the 
limited realm participation of the rural or local population and the large 
range of realms in which the immigrant participates. Nevertheless, the 
intensely 'local', or an 'inward orientation’, or limited realm participation 
can be found lodged in the city centre in the urban village, or in the mining 
village, ‘the “national" outlook or outward orientation' and, above all, wide 
ranging realm participation can be found in the semi rurality of the city 
fringe. Even so this does not destroy the concept of the fringe areas as those 
where this conflict of orientation is particularly acute, even if one is in 
danger of ascribing derived social patterns to geographical milieux' 

3 The impact on agricultural land 

Agriculture in the fringe becomes inevitably influenced by urban pene- 
tration, although the most controversial issue in smaller, highly indus 
tnalized countries is related to the loss of productive farmland. The changes 
in land use and farm size have already been noted The purchase ofland for 
development lead- to both smaller units and fragmentation of holdings. 
Where 'betterment' is not exacted for the benefit of the community, 
speculation by the purchase of fringe land in anticipation of development 
can create a deterioration in agricultural standards. Abo where the 'urban 
fence’ is ill defined or not well defended, vandalism from the encroaching 
housing estates can create problems, for such anti social activities are not 
restricted to the inner city.** Again the advance of the actual urban frontier 
spreads the wave of 'rural retreaters’ and the rather large scale 'hobby 
farmers’ who seize opportunities to live in a rural environment and work on 
the land. 

The most significant impact, however, in small intenstvely developed 
countries is the encroachment on farmland and its assimilation into the 
urban territory There is an extensive literature to which R. H Best” and 
A G. Champion’ 0 have made substantial contributions. It is best sum 
manzed in recent figures published by Best which indicate that the present 
rate of gain in land provision for the urban area of England and Wales is at 
an annual rate of 1-6 hectares per 1000 people. If this rate is projected 
forward, by the year 2300 all land, other than protected land . will have been 
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used up and by 2800 all land will be covered by urban uses. 51 These figures 
are in themselves sufficient indication of the problem and it must be 
emphasized that much recent extension is not a function of population 
growth but of the relaxation of urban densities. Zero population growth 5s 
not a simple solution to the in-take of rural land 
The demand on rural land, together with the desire to preserve the 
discrete character of towns. have been the main motivations in the develop- 
ment of green belt policies, the preservation by legislation of open, rural 
terrain about cities. In Britain such attempts go back to the reign of the first 
Elizabeth and have seldom been greatly successful against the pressures of 
urban extension. Where a green belt is maintained it often simply pushes 
development still further into the countryside as it is 'stepped over'. 


4 Conclusion 

Writing as long ago as 1967, Harold Mayer identified problems of competi 
tion for land and preservation of open space as the two most important areas 
of research interest in the rural urban fringe.” Ten years later a conference 
on Research on the Urban Fringe organized by the British Countryside 
Commission” revolved around five topics 

1 Agriculture and the urban fringe. 

2 Land management and development pressures 

3 Recreation tn the urban fringe. 

4 Land use relationships and conflicts 

5 Interaction between policies in the urban fnnge. 

All these are more detailed presentations of the basic two problems iden- 
tified by Mayer. Agriculture through the fragmentation of holdings and an 
unwillingness to undertake long term investment takes on a distinctive 
character Speculative buying of land in anticipation of development 
creates a complex land market, difficult to monitor. Recreational demands 
increase, rot only from the affluent but from the urban poor and deprived 
All these interact, creating conflicts »n which some son of mediating insti 
tutions are sought. The manner in which a city expands as its fringes, the 
process by which land is taken into the city, the whole mechanisms of the 
various decision processes, all these are critical in the interpretation of the 
urban fringe which, indeed, has a claim to be the real transition zone of 
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Notes on further reading 
A general bibliography is to be found in 

Phillips, J. C. and Veal, A J (1979)- Research on the urban fringe. (Con 
Terence and Seminar Papers No 6 Centre for Urban and Regional Studies 
Univ of Birmingham. England) 

Two most useful books are. 

Johnson, J. H. editor (1974) Suburban growth geographical processes at 
the edge of the western city (London) 

Masotti, L. H. and Hadden, J. K editors (1973) The urbanization of the 
suburbs Urban Affairs Annual Renews 7. 

The first of these is primarily concerned with the United Kingdom but with 
some references to European areas, the second with the United States They 
both have useful bibliographies 

For the rural urban fringe as part of the city, early works providing 
definition and comment arc 

Kurtz, R. A. and Eicher, J B. (1958) Fringe and suburb - a confusion of 
concept (see footnote 2) 

Myers. R. B andBeegle.J A (1947) Delineation and analysis of the rural 
urban fringe Appl Anthropl 6,14-22. 

Pahl, R. E. (1965) Urbs in rure. The metropolitan fringe in Hertfordshire 
(see footnote 12). 

VVehrwein, C S (1942) Rural urban fringe. Econ Ceog 18,217-28 
Wissink. G A. (1962) - American cities in perspectne, with special refer 
ence to the development of their fringe areas (see footnote 3) 

More recent studies are 

Archer. R. W (1973) Land speculation and scattered development, 
failures in the urban fringe land market. Urban Studies 10(3), 
367-72. 

Brodsky, H. (1973). Land development and the expanding city, Annals of 
the Association of American Geographers. 63(2), 159-66. 

Clawson, M (1971). Suburban Land Concession in the United States an 
economic and governmental process (Baltimore) 

Gavish. D (1976) - Changes in rural land use on the urban fringe in 
D H. K. Amiran and Y. Ben Avieh eds. Geography m Israel 
(Jerusalem), Israel National Committee, International Geographical 
Union. 

Hart. J. F. (1976) Urban encroachment on rural areas. Geographical 
.Renew 66(1), 1-17. 

Hushak. L J (1975) The urban demand for urban rural fringe land Land 

Economics 51(2), 112-123. 

Raup, R. M. (1975) Urban threats to rural lands - backgrounds and begin 
nm g s "/ of the American Institute of Planners. 41(6), 371-78 
Snvastava. B. and Ramaehandran, R (1974) The rural urban fringe. The 
Indian Geographical Journal. 54(1). 1-9 
Strachan. A. J (1972) The social and economic interactions of urban and 
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rural land uses on the western periphery of Edinburgh. Geographica 
Polomca. 24. US-26. 

The papers by Whitehand referred to in chapter 7 are also relevant. 

The literature on ‘suburbs' as distinct from the fringe is extensive: 

Carver. H. (1962)' Cities m the suburbs. (Toronto). 

Dobriner. VV. M , editor (1958)' The suburban community (New York). 
Dobnner, \V. M. (1963) Class in suburbia. (Englewood Cliffs, N J.) 
Douglas, H P. (1925): The suburban trend (New York) 

Cans. H. J. (1962): Urbanism and suburbanism as wap of life, in A. M. 

Rose, editor (1962) Human behaviour and social processes (Boston). 
Cans, H. J. (1967)- The Leultoumers (New York) The references include 
Gans's extensive work on suburban themes. 

Hams, C. D (1943). Suburbs. Am J. Social 49, 1 — 13. 

Schuore, L, (V965). The urban scene (New York). This includes reference 
to Schnore’s wide range of publications on this topic. 

Spcctorsky. A C. (1955) The exurbamtes (New York). 

Material on the rural urban continuum was introduced in chapter 2 but the 
following which are related to the notion of the dispersed city should 
be consulted 

Burton. I. (1963) A restatement of the dispersed city hypothesis (see 
footnote 19). 

Stafford, H. A Jr. (1962)- The dispersed city. Prof. Geogr 14, 8-10. 
Webber, M M. (1964). Urban place and nonplace urban realm (see 
footnote 26) 

A book dealing with a specific problem is 
Thomas, D. (1970) London's Green Belt (London) 

while problems of planning are usefully considered in a book which has 
excellent short studies of major cities 
Hall. P. (1966)- The uorld cutes (London). 

For a popular work on the whole topic of city fringes see- 

Masotu. L H and Hadden, J K. (1974) Suburbia m transition (New 

York) 
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The Location of Industry in the City 


It is perhaps suqiriving that there arc fewer studies which seek to generalize 
the pattern of industrial land use in the city, than for most other types of 
use. Ilits is probably due to the concern of research in locational analysis 
with the larger problems of a regional scale rather than w tth the imra urban 
scale, anti also to the intractable nature of the problem itself since such a 
wide universe of activities is includes! even under the restricted definition of 
‘manufacturing industry*. To this the conventional division into heavy and 
light makes no useful contribution 

It has already been noted that E W. Burgess identified a rone which was 
describes! at being dominates! by working class homes anti heavy industry. 1 
11ns was largely the product of historical forces and relevant to the earlier 
part of this century. The rapid gtowth of industry during the nineteenth 
century meant that it look up a location, when associated with pre-existing 
towns outside and on the margins of the old nuclei This resulted, in some 
cases, in the neat concentric rone envisaged by Burgess, as for example m 
Cologne prior to the Second World War.’ The construction of defensive 
walls on an even site had constricted the city into a series of rones while the 
a rea non ardificandi outside t he 1 880 defences was preserved as a green belt. 
Outside this the large industrial developments of the latter part of the 
century took place, since they were barred from the river frontage for 
military reasons Along with them were built the industrial suburbs to 
produce a classical ronal pattern (figure 13-1) The main industrial areas 
themselves were associated with the main radial railway lines, whilst the 
working class residential areas filled in the areas between 

In contrast to the arrangement exemplified by Cologne, most of the towns 
which were created by industry, and had no previous existence, grew around 
the formative elements, the factory and the mine. In consequence multiple 
nuclei schemes tended to emerge, as suggested by Hams and Ullman ’ The 
point location of exploited resources produced a number of nuclei in rela- 
tion to which the residential areas were disposed These often coalesced (the 
origin of the concept of conurbation) to form urbanized arras dominated by 
the separate nuclei and often in the process creating another, the central 
business district. A good example of this is Merthyr Tudful 4 in South Wales 
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where Iout early ironworks established between 1750 and 1790 created four 
distinct nuclei, while the central area emerged as the Fifth (Figure 13^2) 

But these schemes are at the most general level of interpretation and it is 
m progress from the stage that comparatively little has been accomplished 
Four attempts, by Isard. Loewenstein. Hamilton and Pred can be con- 
sidered in turn and in conclusion some attempt can be made to establish 
what ground there is in common 

In his volume Location and space economy Walter Isard 5 presented a 
diagram which purported to represent urban land use patterns The city is 
viewed as using localised taw materials and ubiquitous raw materials oc 
none at all Industries using ubiquitous materials are extremely important 
within the city . but are linked either with the central area or with alt indus- 
trial areas since their locational requirements are less stringently defined. 

* W tiard(19H) Location and space rconom 
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These apau. all other industries, implicitly using localized raw materials, 
are seen to be concentrated in one of several industrial areas which arc 
accordingly characterized by certain industrial associations These areas are 
located, it would seem from the diagram, after the arrangement proposed 
by Burgess. They surround the central area and are in turn, surrounded by 
the less densely developed suburbs They do not form a continuous zone, 
however, but constitute a series of sectors within such a zone. Isard based his 
assessment on intuition, logical and analytical principles relating to the 
interaction of general forces governing land use, and facts * His ‘model’ 
adds little to previous ideas other than the refusal to use a heavy/light 
division of industry and an attempt to use raw material sources as a basic 
divide between centrally and non centrally located industry. 

A survey based on a wideT array of empirical evidence was that by Loe- 
wenstein 1 where manufacturing uses were considered alongside a number of 
other characteristic uses A selection of cities was examined in which a par- 
ticular use, as demonstrated by employment, was dominant' ‘Only that 
employment in which a particular city excelled was reproduced from the 
basic land use maps'* onto a standard format consisting of five distance nngs 
(figure 13-5) From this evidence, synthesized into one map representing 
manufacturing land uses in total, it was concluded that ‘manufacturing 
activities typically tend to be dispersed aw ay from the core’* and to have a 
linear appearance due to extension along transport lines This dispersal 
away from the core Loewenstein explains in a conventional way as the con 
sequence of the high costs and congestion in the theoretically optimum 
location in the city centre. There are also a number of other factors 

1 Labour- or market oriented firms are likely to be found in the city 
centre This is because market oriented firms, such as those engaged in 
newspaper publication, can save in terms of transport costs since dis- 
tribution from the centre is much easier, whilst labour oriented firms 
can draw effectively from a central location on the widest ranges of 
skills. 

2 Manufacturing plants which are engaged in what Loewenstein calls 
organized, integrated industries, cluster along'radial and belt railroads 
and highways’. This is particularly true of assembly industries such as 
the automobile industry. 

3 Large, basic processing industries, such as petroleum refineries or steel 
mills require large areas and create a great deal of noise and pollution. 
They therefore, repel residential development and will be removed 
from it This is only partly true: certainly high quality residential areas 
are unlikely to develop adjacent to heavy industry but historically this is 
by no means true of working class residential areas 

4 Large new plants are often located in a suburban context where land is 
most easily and cheaply available. 
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Figure 13-3 The dis’nbujion ol manulxturing m selected American C?t'#S Af’eel K 
Loeweostem I IS63) The areas m black denote manufacturing land use Five d stance 
rings are superimposed m each case by taking the maior CBD intersection as centre and 
drawing an outer ring at the mean limit ot the metropolitan area The radius of this outer 
ring is divided into four to give the circles shown 

This is not a scry impressive breakdown of industrial distribution but it 
does illustrate the point which neither Burgess nor Isard make clearly 
Industry is not confined to any one rone or any series of areas, it b located 
throughout the city because different types require different locational 
attributes so that any attempt at generalwation. unless linked to a con- 
vincing typology, becomes extremely hazardous 

This can be illustrated from Locwenstcin’s own work He calculates 
for each use an index of concentration. '• This measures the percentage 
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distribution of land use of each of the activities, such as retail or manu- 
facturing. in each of the five rings as a percentage of the total land area 
within the ring. In the computation of the index the percentage of the total 
land was accumulated and multiplied by the amount of land in a particular 
use. The formula is defined as 

Index = I - E(X, - + V«-,) 

where Y, is the accumulated proportion of total area through the «h ring 
(the fifth if the total city is under survey) and X, is the accumulated propor- 
tion of thearea for the give kind of employment activity, i e. for a given type 
of use. Table 13—1 illustrates the computation of tbe index of concentration 
for public administration. The index varies between — 1-0000 for a com- 
pleted dispersal, through aero for even distribution throughout the rings to 
4-1 0000 for complete concentration An analysis of the results reveals that 
manufacturing had the lowest index of 0 2800 compared with 0 6896 for 
finance, insura nee and real estate. 0 7344 for retail a nd 0 4816 for personal 
service and the 0 WOO for public administration as shown in table 13-1 
Manufacturing showed the least tendency to concentration and the highest 
tendency to an even distribution throughout the city of all the uses con 
sideTed. One example (Elkart. Ind ) even shows a minus index of -0 0352, 
the only occurrence, which demonstrates a tendency towards complete 
dispersal. 

The various characteristics of intra urban industrial location derived by 
Loewenstein are reflected in Hamilton’s attempt." in considering models of 
industrial location, to reduce the map of London's industry to a generahied 
scheme (figure 13-4) On this four characteristic locations are identified 

Ubt* T3—4 Computation ot Loewenstem's <19631 index ct concentration lot public 
administration 
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A Cent ral locations. These arc taken up by indust ries w hie h require access 
to skilled labour, for example instrument making, to the CM), for 
example the clothing industry, and to the whole urban market for dit 
trtbution, for example, newspaper publishing It is in this context that 
the 'swarming' of closely associated activities occurs which gives rise to 
sharply defined industrial quarters. 

B Port locations 

C Radial or ring transport artery locations Both thexefD and C) arc taken 
up by larger enterprises seeking cheaper land in larger quantities and 
good locations for assembly and distnbution In addition larger 
amounts of unskilled or semiskilled labour can be obtained without 
calling on city-wide sources 

D Suburban locations Such positions are sought by industries requiring 
very large amounts of land for assembly or production lines and for 
storage or if the industry has repellent features, such as fumes or none, 
which compel it to seek isolation from residential arras 
The interpretation of this pattern is presented in the context of she con 
ventional explanatory factors ‘If the metropolis is large, then substantial 
cost differentials £xist between alternative locations within the my. 
especially wtth regard to land, labour and transport The model of the 
metropolitan spatial structure of industry, therefore, comprises differing 
localisations of associated industries in different optimum conditions *'» 
This sounds perilously close to a sophisticated version of the schoolboy's 
answer that a cultivated plant under consideraiinn occurs In the 'best soils* 

“f tl (!*«?( «* 
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and ‘most suitable’ climate! There is clearly a very close parallel between the 
generaluations of Loewenstein and Hamilton 

Finally Pred has presented an array of what he terms seven flexible types 
of manufacturing each of which he argues should be characterized by a 
distributional pattern with a unique set of attributes, including in some 
cases randomness 15 Pred adopts the rationale dented from Chinitz's study 
of industrial plants in the New York Metropolitan Area. Chinitz proposed 
three broad types* 

1 Those serving markets predominantly local. 

2 Those serving national markets Subdivided by size and value of 
product. 

3 Those plants localized by externa! economies and not included under 1 
and 2. 

Pred wntes ‘since each type and subtype has different transportation 
requirements, or different abilities to absorb transport outlays, singular, 
but not exclusive, locational tendencies emerges * 14 This is comparable to 
Hamilton's statement above, but made m relation to a useful subdivision of 
industries which to some extent reflects lsard’s earlier basis but with an 
emphasis on markets rather than on raw materials. Pred s seven types are as 
follows 11 

1 Ubiquitous industries concentrated near the CBD These ate industries 
whose market is coextensive with the metropolis. They often have linked 
wholesaling functions and can maximize distribution from the centre 
Pred quotes bread, cake and pie plants as an example 

2 Centrally located 'communication economy’ industries tn these cases 
locations are determined by external economies derived from imme 
diaie accessibility to the purchaser prior to the process of manu 
factunng An obvious example is job printing where the most frequent 
demand arises in the city centre and where face to-face contacts are 
necessary Pred characterizes the New York garment centre as 
archetypal 

3 Local market industries urth local and raw material sources Within 
this group are industries for the local market and using uhiquitous raw 
materials, such as ice manufacturing plants, and also those using raw 
materials which are the by products of other industries or semi finished 
goods These often appear to have random locations since the 
constraints operating on site selection are not great, even nearness to 
railheads is not vital where intra urban access is required The building 
of freeways has resulted in some dispersion of these industries presum 
ably this should also influence those in gToup 1 

4 Kan- local market industries u ith higk-iolue products Where the 
market is greater than the metropolis and where the finished product 

° A. R. "rij,. it mu»i.<i£Ouwg An* 

Aaoe Am Grogr M, 165-80 
’* A R PitiilSM) I» 

“A R Pred (1964) 174-80 
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has a high value-to weight ratio then transport cost become relatively 
unimportant and a random location pattern can result Fortuitous 
factors can govern site selection A typical example is the manufacture 
of calculating machines. Other things being equal these industnrs will 
tend to locate near the CBD. especially the smaller firms. 

5 Non-centrally located 'cammunications-economy' industries. Pred 
defines these as ‘those industries which imperatively cluster in non- 
central locations to realize “communication economies”.' 1 * He suggests 
that these are highly technical industries which need to cluster to keep 
abreast of innovation but are nationally oriented and hence not related 
to the CBD in any specific way. This results in strip development along 
major expressways and space age electronic industries are exemplars 

6 Non local market industries on waterfronts. Thisis awetl knowngTOup 
of port industries and requires no comment, other than to make the 
reservation that atl industries on waterfronts do not necessarily belong 
to the group 

7 Industries oriented touvrd the national market. These have extensive 
markets with locations strongly influenced by the bulk of the products 
and transport rates. The mam point that Pred makes is that these loca 
tions often show distinct biases in the sector of the city in w hich they are 
located which is characterized as one looking toward the regional or 
national market. 

At the beginning of his study Pred set out loans* c-r two questions ‘What 
kinds of industry remain in or near the core of the metropolis’ What 
patterns, if any, are to be distinguished among the decentralized 
industries’’ 17 J le answers the first question with some success but makes little 
headway with the second" and indeed admits, "a considerable amount of 
evidence remains to be culled before any real understanding of intrametro- 
politan locational preference of industries oriented towards non local 
markets is attained'." The examples which he uses are mainly derived from 
San Francisco and to some extent the characteristic types and locations are 
representative of that metropolis rather than general in Concept But it is 
evident that there is a great deal in common between the suggestions of 
Loewenstein, Hamilton and Pred and the three formulations can be put 
together as follows 
1 Centrally located industries 
a Labour oriented. 

b Market-oriented— This includes the two categories of ubiquitous 
industries and local market industries proposed by Pred, 
c CBD oriented — This includes Pred s ‘communication -economy 
industries. 

M A R M(l%4) 177 
" A R Pted(mr) 170 

*' ForsnMilyMudyoftScdetrmisliisuonofmduUtyire F K Kiii|i»iinjn J fcifW 
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2 Non local market high i <alue industries' These tend to have random 
locations. 

3 Large basic processing industries' these take in Pred's last group which 
are nationally oriented Although suburban locations are ideal since the 
problems caused by noise and pollution can be minimized, many of 
these, especially chemical and metallurgical industries, have heavy 
investments in plant in the older inner areas of cities and remain there 
near to the location propounded by Burgess Certainly all three schemes 
tend to underemphasize this group and Pred’s notion that it b located 
on the side of the city facing its markets is an interesting one and worthy 
of empirical investigation but it says little about basic location in rela 
tion to the rest of the city 

4 Water front or port industries 

5 Integrated industries along communication lines These would include 
Preds’Non centrally located “communications economy” industries'. 

6 Suburban industries the product of the process of decentralization 

This list is far from convincing and to some extent sacrifices the 
consistency in classification which Pred introduced. It does, however, 
emphasize that industry can be found in every zone and sector of the city 
from CBD to outer suburb 

The major process at present in operation is the rapid growth of suburban 
industry at the expense of city centre locations. This is not a question of the 
transfer of operations from central to fnnge locations, but rather that the 
greater proportion of industrial closures— or deaths as they are usually 
called— take place at the centre and the greater proportion of new invest 
mem — industrial births — takes place at the periphery This point is taken 
up again in Chapter 15 and reference forward to that chapter will provide a 
wider based discussion of the impact of changing industrial distribution on 
the inner city 

To a large extent the problems that this chapter has noticed arise from the 
ubiquity of industry The other ubiquitous use is residence and certainly the 
problem of industrial location calls for a similar treatment. The isolation of 
significant attributes — such as social class provides for residence— on the 
basis of a scheme such as that proposed by Pred is required together with the 
effective measurement of these by location within the city. Perhaps indus 
trial areas, the equivalent of social areas, could then be identified, defined 
and fitted into the layout of land use in the city. 

Perhaps one further approach needs to be mentioned as possibly produc 
tive As in the retail complex further illumination of the whole process by 
which the industrial land use pattern b built up will be provided by detailed 
studies of the locational behaviour of individual firms Certainly the work 
initiated by McNee*® for economic locations is a national or regional context 
would be profitable m an mtra urban context A study of Logan reveals the 

" R B McNee <1964) The economic geography of an international petroleum firm 
Chapter 17 MR S Thoman and D J Patton, editors (1964) Focus on geographic activity 
98- 107 (New York) 
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strength of the conventional factors.* 1 ‘Firm behaviour is related -par- 
ticularly strongly to transfer and other costs on the demand side of the firm’s 
operations. In the case of Sydney this has produced a spatial pattern of 
manufacturing firms closely oriented to the central area and conforming 
generally to the pattern of industrial land values ' , 

These and a whole range of other factors, including the problem of 
linkages, 51 must be unravelled through such studies and then replaced in the 
context of the whole city's industrial land uses 

Notes on further reading 

The four contributions on which this chapter is based should be consulted. 
Hamilton, F. E Ian, (1967)- Models of industrial location (see foonote 11) 
Isard, W.(1956) Location and space economy (see footnote 5). 
Loewenstein. L. K.(1963) The location of urban land uses (see footnote 7). 
Pred, A R. (1964)- The intra-metropohtan location of American manu- 
facturing (see footnote 13). 

The main area of recent investigation has been the movement of industry 
away from the inner city. A source with an excellent bibliography is: 
Thrift, N. (1979): Unemployment in the inner city- urban problem or Struc- 
tural imperative’ A review of the British experience, being Chap 5 in 
Herbert, D T. and Johnston, R. J. eds (1979)- Geography and the 
urban environment (London) vol 2, 125-226 
Other studies are: 

Flagg. J-J (1973) Spatial changes in manufacturing employment in 
Greater Leicester, 1947 -70. East Midlands Geographer, 5. 400-415 
Cripajos, P. (1977): Industrial decline in London- an examination.of its 
cause. Urban Studies, 14, 181-190. 

Lloyd, P E.(1977). Manufacturing industry in the inner city, acasestudy 
of Greater Manchester North West Industrial Research Unit 
Working Paper 1. 

Smith, B. M. D.(1977) EconomicproblemsinthecoreoftheoldBinning- 
ham industrial area, in F. Joyce ed. Metropolitan development and 
change— the West Midlands a policy reirewl Fa mborough. Hants) 
Whitelegg G J. (1976)- Births and deaths of firms in the inner city. Urban 
Studies. 13, 333-338 

In addition earlier useful articles with bibliographies are: 

Keeble, D. E (1969) Local industrial linkage and manufacturing growth 
m outer London (see footnote 22). 

Kitagawa, E M. and Bogue, D. J. (1955). Suburbanization of manu- 
facturing activity nothin standard metropolitan areas (see footnote 
18). 

11 M 1 Login (1966) Locanonal behavior of manufacturing fimu in urban area* A in 
Juot Am Crogr 56.45! 
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Leigh, R. (1969): Analysis of the factors affecting the location of industries 
within cities. Canadian Geogr 13, 28-33 

Logan, M. 1.(1966) Locational behavior of manufacturing firms in urban 
arras (see footnote 21) 

Further studies which should be consulted are: 

Groves. P. A. (1971): Towards a typology of intrametropolitan manu 
factoring location. Unit' of Hull Occ. Papers in Geog 16. 

StruyL, R.J (1972) Spatial concentrations of manufacturing employment 
in metropolitan areas some empirical evidence. Econ Geog -48(2). 

For further material on particular areas 

Dwyer, D. J. and LaiChucn Yan (1967). The small Industrial Unit in Hong 
Kong- Patterns and Policies Untv Hull Dept. Geogr Occas Pap 6. 

Gottmann. J (1961). Megalopolis (Cambridge. Mass ). 

Hall, P G. (1962)- The industries of London since 1S61 (London) 

Hoover, E. M and Vernon. R (1959) Anatomy of a metropolis 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

Martin, J E. (1966) Greater London an industrial geography (London). 

Moyes. A. (1971) Post-war changes in the distribution of employment and 
manufacturing in north Staffordshire (University of Keele: unpub 
lished M A thesis) 

Wise. M J (1949) On the evolution of the jewellery and gun quarters in 
Birmingham. Trans Inst Bnt Geogr. 15, 57— 72. A dated but classic 
study. 

For a paper which questions the impact of suburban shift see: 

Mason, C. M. (1980) Intra urban plant location- a case study of Greater 
Manchester. Regional Studies, 14(4), 267-284 
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Images of the City; The Citizen’s View 


1 Approaches to perception studies 

Over most of this book it has been implicitly accepted that the city can be 
treated as a natural object, a phenomenon in space which is perfectly per- 
ceived and perfectly comprehended by all those who form part of it or estab- 
lish relations with it. This view has been modified at two points. The first was 
in the consideration of consumer behaviour in relation to the central place 
system where it became apparent that, although on an aggregate scale such 
a system was discemable and could be interpreted as the product of the 
activities of jhoppers and entrepreneurs over time, on a disaggregated scale 
consumer behaviour was by no means in accord with the principles denved 
from the aggregate analyses In the resolution of this apparent conflict a 
more sensitive behavioural approach was found to be essential. Likewise in 
looking at residential patterns it was evident that, although distinctive social 
areas could be identified, any family’s decision making process on where to 
live was extremely complex and denved from the way in which they assessed 
their needs in relation to their knowledge of the city. 

Thus we may say that, for the citizen, the objective city does not exist. 
Every inhabitant has most certainly a partial, and most probably an ldio 
syncratic, view of the urban environment in which he or she lives. In chapter 
7 where town plan was examined it was proposed that the totality of plan 
reflected culture, in this sense an aggregate concept divorced from the 
individuals who make it up. But the view from the drawing board, or the 
view from the aeroplane, is not the View of the citizen on the ground and in 
the street, for there the prospect is limited— as it is from any perspective, 
including the planner's— and the scene partial 

A strongly growing element of urban geography has therefore focused on 
the establishing and analysis of images of the city and. in the geographer s 
particular line of interest, the development of mental (cognitive) maps 
which translate the images into a spatial framework. These mental maps, or 
images, of the urban environment can then be examined in relation to the 
characteristics of the people concerned. There still remains, of course, 
the problem that these characteristics are ultimately associated with 
psychological or personality types. With Golledge it is possible to view con- 
sumers as Marshalhans who behave as economic man. as Pavlovians who 
develop repetitive patterns of behaviour via a learning process, as Freudians 
who are fantasizers and react capriciously to stimuli such as advertisements. 
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and as Veblemans who follow the example set by iheir peers. 1 But in spite of 
the difficulties indicated by personality characteristics it is still possible to 
consider images of the city in relation to the standard variables which have 
. been consistently used in social geography— soao- economic status, sex and 
age for example. • 

Downs has proposed three types of approach characteristic of work on 
geographic space perception* as follows - 

1 The structural approach which is concerned with the way in which the 
array of information about a place is perceived. It is evident that all the 
sense perceptions, all the impinging data, about an environment 
cannot be remembered. There is. therefore, a process of selection and 
ordering, a structuring which has to take place. On this basis it is 
postulated that mental maps of a city are constructed in which useless 
detail is discarded and the data necessary for the purposes of the indivi- 
dual such as finding the way from A to B, are retained. 

2 The exalualion approach goes somewhat further in that it is not only 
concerned with the way the environment is structured but also how it is 
evaluated in relation to decisions to be made and subsequent action to 
be taken. . 

3 The preference approach is directed towards the way in which prefer 
ences are developed among a set of objects distributed in space. 

Evaluation and the identification of preferences are somewhat similar 
and they have been in part considered in relation to consumer behaviour in 
chapter 6 and location decisions as to residence in chapter 1 0. This chapter 
will, therefore, concentrate initially on the structural approach and concern 
itself mainly with the physical and visible character of the lownscape 

2 A typology of urban perception 

Before considering more precisely how images of the townscape can be put 
into some structured array it is useful toconsider a typology of urban percep- 
tion which identifies the ways in which such images are derived. Appleyard 
has proposed a threefold classificauon 5 

(i) Operational perception People become aware of many elements in the 
city because they use them as reference points in their ever) day life in getting 
about m the city or simply getting to work Bus stops or traffic intersections, 
key buildings or distinctive physical features are noted, remembered, and 
probably in turn exaggerated in importance, in the process of creating a 
working mental structure of the city This is undoubtedly the most universal 
of the types of perception, derived as it is from repetitive activity. At the 

* R C GoIIedge(I970) Some equilibrium models of consumer behaviour Scan. Grog 46, 
< 17-15 

1 B. M Dovtu(\S 10) Geographic space perception pan approaches and tulure prorpecu 
fVogrrn m Geography J. $5-108 

* D Appleyard 1975) Ncxei on urban percepoon and knowledge, in R M Down* and D 
Stea editois(197S) Image ond Eniaronment (Chicago and London). 109-1H 
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same lime in this process some parts of the city will remain virtually unseen, 
certainly unremembered, and perceptually invisible as the individual 
joumies from distinctive feature to distinctive feature. For example, only 
parts of buildings may be remembered. A shop may often be recalled onlyin 
terms of its ground floor identity and the window it displays to the public 
while the architectural character of the whole building may remain com 
pletely unknown. 

(h) Responsw perception. Awareness of city images will be closely related 
to distinctive or unusual features which generate an immediate response: 
‘bright, isolated, singular and distinctive elements intrude on the opera- 
tional search patterns of the traveller or catch the eye of-a gazing passenger.’ 
The role of the advertising industry is to elicit this sort of response by the use 
of distinctive designs or colours, by employing sexual imagery or estab- 
lishing a conditioned reflex to easily remembered, catch phrases. 

(hi) Inferential perception. This awareness relies on past experience and is 
realized by inference from parallel situations An unknown city is likely to 
conform in much of its general character to that of a large number of known 
cities. From experience it is possible to find one’s way about in a strange city 
by using accumulated knowledge of the structuring of urban areas in 
general 

Given the types of perception the major academic problem was the 
devising of some analytical system which reasonably represented the way in 
which city images, the perceptions themselves, are structured. This was 
solved, at least partially, by Kevin Lynch in his book published in 1960 and 
appropriately entitled. The image of the city Lynch proposed five elements 
through which the physical structure of the city was visualized 

1 Paths are the channels along which people move within the city and, as 
a result, they tend to predominate in urban imagery since movement 
usually promotes observation The characteristic problem of anyone in 
a city is how to get from A to B and hence the path becomes the 
dominant remembered feature. 

2 Edges are linear elements which represent distinctive physical breaks 
within the city They can be natural features, such as breaks of slope, 
sea or lake shorelines, or nver fronts. They can also be man-made fea- 
tures, such as the distinctive breaks brought about by railways or urban 
motorways. 

3 Districts sections of most cities are immediately identifiable to the 
inhabitants and usually have local names. The most universally known 
are associated with distinctive activities, cultures, or groups such as 
Soho in London, Montmartre in Paris or Harlem in New York 

4 Nodes certain points in the city, most often road junctions, stand out as 
nodesor foci. The citizen can enter into or pass through these nodes and 
they represented easily identified stages in movement within the city 
Often they are dearly demarcated physical elements, as in the city 
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square. Piccadilly Circus, Times Square, Red Square, the Etoile are 

all nodes. 

5 Landmarks differ from nodes in that they are Features which can be 
observed but not normally entered or passed through. The name itself 
indicates the role these have played to the nagivaior at sea in its earliest 
meaning and to the stranger in the city at the present. Distinctive 
buildings or features stand out as being easily identifiable and easily 
retained as images to be used in structuring the mental map of the city. 
The landmark can be used to epitomize the whole city When a tired 
film or T.V. producer wants to indicate chat his action is taking place in 
Paris then the opening sequence of shots is of the Eiffel Tower, if it is in 
London then Big Ben appears and if it is in New York it is either The 
Statue of Liberty or the Manhattan skyline 
It is evident that few individuals consciously use these five elements as 
such, and that they constitute together an arbitrary system for analyzing the 
image of the city held by people or groups of people. The elements will also 
have different meanings for different people, or even for the same people at 
different times, an urban motorway is a path to a motorist but an edge to a 
pedestrian. Lynch compares two maps, one showing an outline map of 
Boston and the other 'the visual form of Boston as seen in the field'. 4 but 
although derived from field reconnaissance this must be described as an 
urban analyst's view of Boston for in this sort of study there are no absolutes, 
only images Lynch's major contribution was to provide the simple but basic 
tools by which the way people structured their image of the city could be 
realized and the perceptions of different groups compared 

Lynch proceeded by means of office and street interviews to build up a 
number of Boston images, but perhaps the critical concept is the notion of 
‘different groups' and the contrasted way m which they perceive city space. 
The problem of the nature of such groups immediately follows and it would 
seem sensible to relate them to the dimensions which in factorial ecological 
terms differentiates the urban population. A large number of completely 
individual and particularistic views can be derived, but will add little to the 
purpose of this mvesugation The psychologist might be interested in how 
the city appears to the sufferer from claustrophobia or agoraphobia but 
such abnormalities are rarely the geographer's immediate concern. The 
dimensions of ecological studies imply that the image of the city will vary 
according to socio economic status, life cycle stage and ethnic origins 

3 City image and socio-economic status 

Francescato and Mebane have reported in a preliminary way their attempt 
to consider images of Rome and Milan Their respondents were broken 
down into groups by status, age, sex and whether or not they were natives or 
the respective cities. 5 Figure 14—1 reproduces the images of Rome of the 

4 K Lytich(1960) The image of the city (Cambridge. Mass ). 18-19 
4 D Francewaio and W Mebane (197S) How nuns view i.o great ones Milan and 
Rome m R M Down, and D Stea. ednoo (1970) 151-147. 
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Flgura 14-1 Images of Rome A tier francescato »nd Ktebane 1 1973) A MsJd e cun 
imago of Romo 


middle-class (14- 1A) and lower class (14-111) subjects using Lvnch's 
analytical techniques Social class was determined by using occupa lion and 
education as indices- 33 respondents were ascribed to the middle class and 
27 to the lower class The contrasts are immediate and obvious 

The middle class group identified a much larger number of elements over 
a much wider spatial extent. The reasons seem straight forward: greater 
wealth provides greaier mobility, a wider range of cosmopolitan interests 
and a greater propensity to use all the widespread resources of the city 
Poorer people are less mobile, are more likely to have a shorter journey to 
work, will not use the ra ngr of city resources and so will be less exposed lo city 
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Figure 14-1 B Lower-class image ol Rome 


space The authors suggest an alternative explanation. They suggest that 
the tendency for the lower class to produce maps covering only very small 
areas but indicating a good deal of local detail, reflects the home orientation 
which is characteristic of poor Roman families This is undoubtedly a 
relevant feature, but such localism is itself an aspect of poverty, although 
certainly a stress on home life and the neighbourhood exacerbates the 
limitations following directly from lack of wealth. 

4 City image and ethnicity 

One of the most frequency quoted examples of an imagery of the urban 
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Figure 14-2B Boyle Heights 


an almost exclusively Spanish-speaking tract adjacent to the central indus 
trial and commercial areas The third image of Los Angeles is shown in 
figure 14— 2C and represents the sample from Westwood, a white upper 
class neighbourhood, located on the southern fringes of the northern hills 
between Beverley Hills and Santa Monica 

These three maps require but little exegesis The white upper class image 
is extensive m reach and detailed in content, that of the Avalon residents is 
limited in reach and has less city wide detail only a low proportion of 
respondents are even aware of the universally known residential areas such 
as Hollywood It is also noteworthy that the white image is dominated by the 
east west gram along the lines of the well known boulevards, such as 
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Figura 14-2C. Westwood 


Wilshire and Santa Monica, which skirt the Hollywood Hills and Santa 
Monica Mountain The black Avalon image, in contrast, is dominated by 
the north south grid of the plain and related to access to the CBD Finally 
the Boyle Heights composite image is most severely restricted and is limited 
to what is little more than the immediate neighbourhood. 

Although these three images are related to ethnic and segregated groups 
it is not possible to sustain this argument without qualification Socio 
economic status, or access to mobility via wealth, must be invoked also 
Nevertheless these results lead on to notions of ethnically based tern 
tonality, and most certainly participation in the whole city-wide range of 
activity is related to assimilation into the larger urban community The 
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ghetto has been considered in its spatial context in an 
now it can be clearly seen as a constricting feature. 

Gerald Suttles in his book, The social order of the slum, subtitled 'Ethni- 
city and territory in the inner city, develops the way in which restriction 
grows, ‘For persons in the Addams area Ihis name for that part of Chicago 
with which the book is concemedj only the adjacent neighbourhoods are 
well defined. Beyond this, their notions of established boundaries become 
vague and uncertain . . . Each little section [of the city] is taken to be a self- 
sufficient world where residents carry out almost all their legitimate 
pursuits A person who leaves his own area, then, is suspect so long as he has 
no visible and justifiable reason for straying from his home grounds ’ 1 He 
continues (p 228). ‘Individuals in the Addams area achieve a positive asso- 
ciation with co residents of the same age, sex and ethnicity primarily 
because conflict with other persons forces them together into small face to- 
face groupings . . so positive a role for conflict cannot be appreciated 
unless it is placed in a developmental sequence At the outset parents . do 
not prescribe a definite set of persons . . [but] voice a variety of proscrip- 
tions "Don’t go out of the neighbourhood’ . . “Don’t you get off the block” 
Injunctions of this sort do not initially produce positive associations but 
only territorial aggregates * In this detailed study Suttles outlines the 
processes by which territorial restrictions emerge and it is these which are 
eventually revealed in the severely restricted images of the total city which 
many ethnic minorities display 

The notion of the restriction of the individual’s use of city space intro 
duces the ideas contained in Hagerstrand’s ’time-geography’ model of 
society • Most human activities are space consuming but ’while the space 
packing of urbanization allows time-savings for both individual and society 
U also creates interregional and intraregional social and economic 
inequalities ’* There are two components in the model The first is a life 
perspective environment which takes in all those places a person might 
encounter throughout his life and the second is a daily life environment 
which is theoretically limited to the effective distance that can be covered, 
with return, m a single day. rather like the bounds set on a medieval market 
Every individual can be thought of as contained by constraints within a 
time-space envelope. Some of these constraints are directly biological, like 
the need for sleep which restricts the reach of daily travel, but others are 
socioeconomic and determined by deployable resources In this sense city- 
image is restricted by the nature of this inhibiting envelope 

It is worth adding one other point which is apparent from the maps m 
figure 14—2, although it is not related to ethnicity. Lynch discussed the 

’CD Suttles(l968) The social order of Ihe slam Ethnicity and territory in the inner city 
(Chicago) 15 A paper of considerable interest is D Ley and R Cybnwrky (1974) Urban 
graffiti as trrmonal markers Ann Asm Ante Ceogr 64,491-505 

* T Hagerwran<l(1970) What about people m regional science? Papers Reg Set Assoc 24, 

* A R Pred (197$) Urbanization domestic planning problem! and Swedish geographic 

research Progress tnCeography 5. 97 Thu paper contains a full review ufHagerstrand sidcas 
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imagcabiliiy of the city. 15 that is. the extent to which it threw up clear and 
distinctive images. Examination of the Los Angeles maps will indicate that 
they are dominated by paths and districts and that there is a lack of nodes 
and landmarks. This tends to confirm the popular impression ofthecityas 
dominated by the automobile, as a mass of suburbs (districts) linked by 
freeways (paths). 


5 City image and the life cycle 
Two aspects of this relation arise: 

1 The development of spatial cognition • this sort of study is concerned 
with the way in which spatial cognition develops in the child from birth. 
This book is most certainly not the proper place to include a review of 
work on this topic. It is a highly specialized field and a lengthy review of 
the literature is available. 11 It is included here, as a heading, since it is a 
part or the life cycle relation to the image of places. 

2 City image and age groups * different age groups, different life cycle 
stages, will be concerned with different aspects of the city. One of the 
best known studies in Britain was carried out by Brian Goodey et alia in 
Birmingham 11 A rather unusual means of collecting data was used, 
readers of the Birmingham Post were asked to send in spontaneously 
drawn maps of the central area of the city. Goodey reported that 'we 
found evidence for youth, housewives' and old people’s maps of 
Birmingham and for the two latter the maze of recently opened city 
underpasses emerged as very severe blockages to mobility and urban 
navigation 1,5 

It would be wrong to give the impression that the three dimensions which 
have been discussed are the only determinants of city images, or indeed that 
only the visible elements that can be translated into Lynch's terminology are 
involved. In chapter 9 the central business district was considered as an 
objective area of the city and appropriate methods of delimitation sought. 
Even so it was noted that the earliest attempts were based upon local 
opinion; thus through image studies the wheel turns full circle and geog- 
raphers are once more concerned with local views, for if consumers behave 
in a way not in keeping with the dictates of economic man then it is likely 
that views of the CBD will also vary. 

This has been the subject of an investigation by Klein who attempted to 

>• K Lynch (I960) 9-13. 

“ R A Han and C T Moore(l973) The development of spatial cognition a review, in 
R M Downs and D Sica editor. (I97S) M6-68 

" B Goodey et aha (1971) Cuy scene an exploration into the image of central Bir 
mmgham at seen by an area residents University of Birmmgham . Centre for Urban and 
Regional Studies, Research Memorandum 10. 

11 B Coodey (1975) Regional and urban images in decision making and planning inj 
Reet and P Newby, editor. (1973) Behavioural perspectives in geography Middlesex Poly 
technic. Monographs tn Geography I, 70 
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establish varying definitions of the town centre by contrasted groups. u A 
random sample of subjects. 1118 in all. was selected from a number of 
clearly defined residential areas. These respondents were then given a set of 
twenty-four photographs of the city centre and were asked to divide them 
into three categories, 'town centre', 'not town centre', 'unknown'. Analysis 
of the results was then undertaken in relation to a number of variables 
characterizing respondents including socio-economic status, age. sea. 
length of residence and location of residence. This was done by calculating, 
for each of the photographs, the percentage of the total sample which 
judged it to be of the 'town centre' and then calculating the deviation from 
the average for each of the subgroups determined by the variables. Two of 
the subgroup analyses can be considered briefly 

Figure 14— 3A represents a west east profile across the city identified by 
five of the photographs. The responses of three groups are examined in 
relation to these five points, those who lived to the west of the town centre, 
those who lived to the east and those who lived in the inner city. These 
groups are represented by graphs which indicate the deviation from the 
average in percentages. This figure demonstrates that those who bve in the 
west exaggerate the town centre by extending it in a w esterly direction, while 
those who live in the east do the same in an easterly direction. Those who live 
in the inner city over estimate the central point and under estimate the 
extensions both to east and west and. although there are no statistical tests to 
match place of residence against the other variables, it seems that this loca- 
tional bias is independent of them 

Klein suggests that this result may be due to the fact that people tend to 
use that part of the central area nearer to them, or at least to be more 
familiar with u. But he also adds that it may be wishful thinking and a deter 
mination to believe that the city centre is nearer than it actually is. thus, 
introducing another problem in this field, the nouon of subjecuve distance 
These results bring to mind the work of Brennan 15 in Wolverhampton, who 
found that housewives did not use the nearest shop for a good but the nearest 
in the direction of the CBD, that is they turned citywards not because of an 
intervening opportunity but possibly because movement into the city was 
dominant and this created the illusion that it was easier 11 

The second example from Klein's study is shown in figure 14-3B where 
seven points along a north south profile are related to length of residence in 
the city Those who have been in the city the shortest time, like the younger 
age gTOup, have a much more restricted view of the town centre. Especially 
remarkable is the disagreement over point 'j. the Festplatz This is a point 
on a southern extension of the centre dominated by cultural features and a 
traditionally distinctive feature of the city Those who have lived in the city 
most of their lives insist that it is part of the town centre whereas the new 
comers have no such sentiment Clearly there is great complexity in the 

"H J Klein 0967) The d*run.tation of the town-centre in the image of tu emtens. in 
W F Hemenujr, «t atm editors (1967) I'rtai con and mnrr cay (Lndrn) 286-S06 

" T Brennan (1948) .Midland etlj < London) 

"T R- Lee (136?) -Brennans Lw of shopping behaviour Pzycholopcat Rtport 11 66? 
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image the citizen builds up, for not only it is related to stands rd social vari- 
ables. but to location, length of residence and to all those personal quirks 
which belong to the individual Beyond the objective city is the city which 
people use. controlled by the images they hold for ‘behaviour depends on the 
image ’ 

6 Practical and academic relevance 

At this stage it is likely that the question will be put as to what use there is in 
these sorts of studies, for are they not just another passing geographical fad? 
It is possible, however, that these represent a most important area for at least 
a departure b made from the academic’s city to that of the people who live 
and work in it. Four uses of city image studies can be suggested 

1 Attention b drawn to the imageability of the city. It is easy from the 
geographer's viewpoint to Forget that the city is a built form that should 
give visual pleasure, ‘voluptas’ as the Renaissance theorists called the 
quality. Aesthetic pleasure must be related to the quality of the images 
the city creates and hence city image studies call attention to qualities 
too easily ignored in social science and passed over to the architect's 
care 11 

2 On a large scale the efficiency of a city depends on its imageability for 
the ease with which people can get about, with which motonsts can find 
their way is closely related to its legibility, that is. the ease with which 
distinctive images produce a sequence that can be followed On a small 
scale these qualities become related to any single building, for soaal 
processes depend upon environmental organization. 'The concepts of 
sociopetal space and behaviour watching may be applied to explicit 
social areas as well as to lobbies or hallways Every natural traffic path 
way is a potential supplier of encounters which can become inter- 
actions Therefore, the social space located at the far end of a hall, or 
even halfway down the hall, from the entrance has part of its thera 
peuuc function diluted *“ Again it is quite evident that, though the 
geographer will have an interest in these studies since they are con 
cemed with the organization of space, the prime mover in them will 
lend to be the architect or the psychologist 

3 The third way in which these studies arc of value relates to the fact that 
they rev eal the images of the city of the everyday user and therefore also 
indicate the existence of major problems. Reference has already been 
made to Goodey's Birmingham study, where the problem of housewives 
having to navigate baby carnages through an underpass system was 
revealed This type of work thus seems to be a way oFintroducingpublic 
participation into planning processes 

*’ For an interesting analyst* related closely to Lynchs work see C Clay(197S) Close up 
flow fo read iSe Ameruan city (Washington DC) 

'* M J“ Lawton (1 974) The human being and the instiluriona) building- in J L angrlaho, 
editors (1974) Deagntng for human bekateour. architecture and the behamrral sciences 
(Stroudsburg Venn ) 67 
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4 The last area of relevance is one of critical importance to the cities of the 
twentieth century. Deprivation, and its identification by meansofsocio 
economic indicators, is a fasionable academic study. To a great degree 
the emphasis here is structural and related to systems of social stratifi- 
cation. But it should also be locational and geographical and nowhere is 
this more dearly revealed than in the maps drawn by the poor and the 
ethnic minorities It is true that social and economic disadvantage and 
locational disadvantage are part of each other, though not exclusively 
so. It is an ironic possibility that in Britain the drive to create a compre- 
hensive education system may, in its early stages, have only substituted 
locational disadvantage for structural disadvantage, and as a result may 
have made the education opportunities of the intelligent working class 
child much worse than they were before. If this is so it is due to the 
limited impact of geographical education itself and the inability, 
indeed unwillingness, of people to think in spatial terms In America 
the ‘busing 1 of children across cities in order to avoid schools of exclusive 
ethnic character is an attempt to solve a comparable problem. In this 
way. too. image studies link up with those of social areas which have 
been considered earlier. 

These four uses of studies of the image of the city are practical applica- 
tions in the field of ptanning. There remains the significance of such studies 
within academic geography. Here the major problem is one of circularity for 
image and behaviour interact and to varying degrees condition each other. 
Even so the key issue is not the construction of images as an exercise in itself, 
but the interpretation of behaviour through the images held by sets of 
people acting in reference to sets of opportunities. To a large extent these 
opportunity sets will relate to particular decisions, where to shop, where to 
live, where 10 work, and these can be considered in the appropriate contexts 
of consumer behaviour and residential location behaviour. 

In the explanation of patterns and movements in the phenomenal 
—world, the observed objective city, the geographer must look to those 
characteristics of citizen's behaviour which play their pan in structuring it 
It is appropriate that a behavioural approach should play an increasingly 
large but by no means exclusive part in urban geography. 

Notes on further reading 

A scries of bibliographies on environmental perception have been published 
by the Centre for Urban and Regional Studies at Birmingham University. 
Among them are: 

Goodey, B. and Spencer, D (1973), The last environmental perception 
check-list. University of Birmingham. Centre for Urban and Regional 
Studies, Research Memorandum 2. 

Goodey. B (1974)- Images of place. CURS Occasional Papers No 20 
The most useful and valuable single volume is 

Downs. R. M and Stea, D (1973): Image and entrronment cognitive 
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mapping and spatial behanour (see footnotes S. 6, and 11) 
(Nw York) 

Reference can also be made to an earlier review of the field by Downs. 
Downs. R. M. (1970): Geographic space perception- past approaches and 
future prospects. Progress in Geography 2 (see footnote 2). 

A more general treatment is to be found in- 

Gould, P. and White, R. (1974)- Mental maps (London). 

Two classics, although very different in character, are. 

Lynch. K. (1960) The image of the city (see footnote 4). 

Boulding, K (1961) The image (Ann Arbor, Mich.). 

A stimulating sociological approach is to be found in. 

Michelson. W. (1970): Alan and his urban emironment. a sociological 
approach (Reading, Mass ) 

A book dealing with environmental psychology from the architects point of 
view is- 

J. Lang ft aha, editors (1974)- Destgntngfor human behanor architecture 
and the social sciences (see foonote 18). 

Apart from the bibliography published by Goodey. the paper by Downs 
(1970) and the books edited by Downs and Stea ( 1 973) . by Michelson (1970). 
and by Lang et aha (1974) contain lengthy bibliographies. 
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Social and Economic Patterns, Spatial 
Inequality and Social Welfare 


Previous chapters have shown that locations, both in relation to the hier- 
archy of towns and within the city, carry with them specific advantages or 
disadvantages More and more, in seeking after explicit relevance, and in 
order to demonstrate an awareness of social responsibility, urban geog- 
raphers have concentrated on the study of those inequalities which are 
derived from relative location. It can be maintained that inequalities are 
immediate once space is in any way differentiated, for equal access to 
desired points cannot be assured by any political system- the issue is an 
allocative one. Certainly, desirable locations (though the phrase begs the 
question) can be monopolized in an unconstrained system by those best able 
to compete through the deployment of the greatest financial resources, and 
in a constrained system by those who have access to the maximum power 
resources. The corollary of such a situation is that those who have few 
resources, no power base from which to operate, or who offend against the 
interests of monopolists, corporate or state, are relegated to the least desir 
able locations Inequalities, in this way. are not offset or minimized but are, 
to a greater or lesser degree, exaggerated. 

The contrasted images of the City -which have already been described in 
chapter 14 are a product of this spatial differential in urban living This con 
cem with inequalities, or the geography of welfare, can beseen as producing 
three types of study. Two of them are closely related and are concerned with 
intra urban situaUons. whilst the third is related to the inter-urbansituation 
and the hierarchical or size contrasts between towns. These can be set out as 
follows 

1 Intra urban pathology empirical studies. 

2 Intra urban inequalities multiple deprivation and the inner city. 

3 Inter urban inequalities access to urban facilities and services. 

1 Intra-urban pathology 

Studies which fall within this group are essentially within the positivist, 
empirical tradition of urban geography and urban ecology. The city that 
semina) work of chcCh icagu School of Human Ecology, which was edited by 
Park and Burgess and published in 1925, contained the following para 
graph 'A recent study by Neils Anderson of what he calls "Hobohemia", an 
area in Chicago just outside the "Loop", that is to say. the down-town 
business area, which is almost wholly inhabited by homeless men, is a study 
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of. . . . a human junk heap In fact, the slum areas that invariably grow up 
just on the edge of the business area of gTeat cities, areas of deteriorated 
houses, of poverty, rice, and crime, are areas of social junk.' 1 In the acerbic 
terms of the 1920's, such is the identification of a pathological condition. 

Two primary aims can be identified in the context of intra-urban pathol 
ogy. These are; 

1 The identification of those parts of the ary which are characterized by 
elements of social disorganization, as indicated in the quotation from 
R. E. Park above. Crime, in all its manifestations, and disease are the 
two most obvious symptoms, but others, such as the break up of families 
or the failure to meet civic obligations in the inability to pay rates or 
taxes, can be included. 

2 The identification of the socio-economic, demographic and ethnic cor- 
relates of social disorganization 

It must be stressed that the correlates are not interpreted as either the 
cause of consequence of the condition, but rather that they add depth to the 
characterization of distinctive city areas. 

One of the best examples of investigations under the heading of intra 
urban pathology is that of J. Giggs into the distribution of schizophrenia in 
Nottingham 1 Schizophrenia is an extreme form of the set of mental dis- 
orders which are termed ‘psychoses’ which involve the disintegration of the 
personality to the extent where an individual becomes incapable of dealing 
effectively either with himself or his environment. Giggs mapped the dis 
tnbutton of this illness in Nottingham and the general pattern is shown in 
figure 15-1 in terms of Standard Attack Ratios (S A.R.s). These ratios 
adjust the crude figures of incidence per enumeration district to take in 
variations in population density and population at risk by age bands. The 
S. A R is expressed in terms of the average attack rate for the city so that a 
ratio of 300 means that the S. A R. for that district is three times that for the 
city as a whole. Setting aside minor differences between male and female 
distributions, the simple conclusion from figure 15 — 1 is that schizophrenia 
demonstrates a well defined locational pattern and is closely associated with 
the city centre. Having established the primary distribution of the condi- 
tion. Giggs proceeds to undertake a factor analysis in which forty one 
variables for each of the 140 enumeration districts of Nottingham are 
employed Of these variables twelve are related to the schizophrenic popula 
uon itself, ten are demographic in nature, four are socio economic, four 
relate to housing tenure and eight to housing and household conditions The 
remaining one is a measure of distance from the city centre. An oblique 
(promax) rotated solution is developed and six factors abstracted These are 
shown in table 15—1 

The distribution of these factors by standard factor scores on the 
enumeration districts is shown in figure 15—2. where only those districts 

‘ R E Pack and E. W Burgm (19J5) Tht cilj (Chicago) 109 

* J A Gtggl (1975) The dutnbuuon of ichiiophimici in Nottingham Trans Inst Bril 
Grogrs . 59 5S-7S 
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in Nottingham Factors and Loading Variables (After 
Negative Loading Variables 


table 15-1. Schizophrenia 

JA Giggs! 

I Schizophrenia 

II Life cycle 

III Urban ism- FamiliSm 

IV Rented housing- 
housing amenities 

V Socm-economic 
character 

VI Mantal status 


Positive Loading Variables 

An twelve schizophrenia 
variables 

Young mobile mamed 
Rooming house 

Local authority housing 
young. Suburban 

High social class It and 21 


Etdedy, small households 
Large households large 
dwellings, mamed 
Pnva’ety rented, 
unfurnished dwellings. 

Low social class 15) 
Mamed 


table 15-1 Schizophrenia m Nottingham Second Order Factor 1 (After J A Giggs) 


Strong Positive 

III Urbanism 

IV Rented Housing 

Pre 1914. Unfurnished 

I Schizophrenia 

Moderate Positive 

II Persons over 45 
IV S ngle persons 


Negative 
Familism 
Rented Housing 
Post 1920. Local Authority 
No Schizophrenia 

Moderate Negative 
Persons 15 to 44 
Mamed persons 


anxiety. Having all the "advantages" may be . . . critical ... in deter 
mining how easily and successfully one copes with the tasks of living.’’ The 
real problem of causation remains, however, for such an argument might 
well be circular. One still does not know whether people are schizophrenic 
because they cannot cope, or cannot cope because they are schizophrenic. 

The geographical relevance of Giggs' study is that ‘it has . . been 

demonstrated that there are close correlations between the incidence of 
schizophrenia and a large set of social and urban environmental factors.'* 
The distribution of this set, moreover, takes on a very distinctive patterning 
for it is coincident with what is called the inner city. ‘Importantly, these 
unfavourable social and economic traits collectively assume their greatest 
intensity in the inner, slum areas of the city.’* It is but a short step back from 
this conclusion to that earlier quoted from R. E. Park written in 1925, that 
here are the ones’ junk heaps Park’s statement now seems unsympathetic, 
even brutal, in the way it is expressed, but it continues to pose the same 
problem of causation Do these sorts of people gravitate towards the inner 


F B McNeil (1970) Thr ptjc h o>«( London) X7 
J A Gigp<t97J) 71 
1 A Ggx»tl97J) 71 



Figure 15-2 First order promax (actors 1 to VI derived Irom factor analysis 0! 41 
variables for Nottingham (after J A Giggs I Shaded areas are enumeration d stricts 
exceed ng 0 5 standard devi a t on For identification of factors see table 15 1 

city becaose, having a particular condition, they arc unable to withstand the 
pressures and difficulties generated by living to an intensely competitive 
urban environment, or has that urban environment by its very nature 
created such stressful conditions that psychoses are generated 7 At the aggre- 
gate and descriptive geographical level the question a. of course, 
immaterial, for what is clear is that a section of the city can be isolated where 
such pathologies are located, in distributional terms they have identifiable 
Characteristics and correlates 

In chapter 1 of this boo it attention was drawn to the fact that process 
investigation characteristically move to the behavioural level, but compara- 
tively bale has been done to this particular field of mental illness. An 
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exception is a study by Dear of the movements and distribution of psychia- 
tric patients discharged from Hamilton (Ontario) Psychiatric Hospital • 
Follow up presents obvious problems of tracking down and locating the dis 
charged persons and. as Dear notes, it has ethical implications as well as 
detection problems. His study showed two clear concentrations of the 
sample he succeeded in tracing who has been discharged with no insti- 
tutional arrangements, one in the down town area and one in the census 
tracts nearest the hospital ‘The former concentration may reflect the dis- 
tribution of the population in need of care; it may also suggest the ghettoiza 
lion of expatients. The latter concentration supports the general distance 
decay hypothesis that patients in need of care will reside close to the sourceof 
care.' Here then, is some evidence as to process, although information as to 
pre hospitalization location is not given. Even so, discharged patients are 
often mobile and without family support, so that they filter through urban 
space to an inner city location ‘One recurrent phenomenon of increasing 
prominence is the tendency for psychiatric patients discharged from mental 
hospitals to congregate in transient areas of the inner city core. In many 
ways, the discharged patients resemble other minority groups who have 
gravitated towards areas of cheap rental accommodation in order to 
‘establish’ themselves The mentally disabled, however, usually lack the 
skills to spiral upward along with the other self improving groups.’ 7 In this 
way the inner city takes in the mentally ill as it does any disadvantaged or 
outcast section of the community in the same son of process that has already 
been discussed in chapter 10 

A similar conclusion can be derived from studies of urban crime. Again, 
to argue simphstically that the causes of cnme can be derived from the 
analysis of distributional evidence is naive, but the socio economic cor- 
relates can be sought and the characteristic areas isolated, and that is at least 
one step in complex research situation The identification of particular 
pans of the city as showing high cnme rates is long established, while the 
examination of regional patterns of crime goes back to the early nineteenth 
century The Chicago social ecologists necessarily became involved in the 
consideration of cnminality as an aspect of ecological processes and, as part 
of that tradition, C. R. Shaw published in 1929 his book. Delinquent areas, 
a study of the geographic distribution of school truants, juvenile delinquents 
and adult offenders m Chicago In Britain, Terence Morris took up the 
same theme after the Second World War and his book. The criminal area a 
study in social ecology, came out in 1957. Both these books had specific 
temional connotations in their titles, one coining the phrase ‘the delinquent 
area' and the other using the term, ‘the criminal area'. 

But it has not been until comparatively recently that urban geographers 
have undertaken to many data relating to crime with the standard analyses 
of social areas There are reasons for this which can be briefly reviewed. The 
first and most obvious relates to data. Most ecological studies rely on census 

* M Deal (197?) Piychiaine patterns and the inner city Ann Assoc A mencan Ceogrs , 
67(a) 588-591 

’ H Dear (1977) 588 
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data but the figures for crimes committed are not always easy to obtain and 

are most certainly partial, for not all crimesare reported: and if the criminal 
rather than the crime is the basis for analysis, then one has to cope with the 
fact that only a varying proportion of those who have committed crimes are 
caught. In addition, there is the problem of whether to analyse crime by the 
location where it is committed or by the place of residence of the offender, 
for in studies explicitly spatial this is a decision of fundamental importance. 
Finally definition presents difficulties, especially at a time when the view is 
held, if not widely, that laws with which the individual does not agTee, or 
which appear to be unreasonable to any dissenting group, can be broken 
without incurring what can be loosely called moral censure. 

The associated, but legitimate, point is also argued that most studies of 
crime are selective and concentrate on lower class criminality rather than 
that of the upper social groups Thus tax evasion, fraud and corruption are 
not as frequently studied in this ecological mode, as robbery and rape. 
D M. Smith in considering crime rates as territorial social indicators 
presents a map of Washington D C. on which the White House is marked as 
the location in which the Watergate break in, or at least its cover-up, was 
planned 1 He also marks the Pentagon and categorizes it under 'war crimes’, 
an inclusion which might assist in driving home the point that the definition 
of crime is a controversial issue, but has a polemical rather than an 
ecological purpose as would be the marking of the Kremlin as the basisof the 
invasion of Afghanistan In the context of this chapter, consideration will be 
limited to what Smith calls the 'street crimes* of violence against the indivi- 
dual person and against property. 

Smith himself, has carried out an investigation into crime in Tampa. 
Florida, and figure 1 5 - 3 is derived from his work.’ It shows the distribution 
of the ten census tracts which returned the highest rate for all criminal viola- 
tions by place of occurrence in the city during 1 971 . At a superficial level the 
expected distribution patterns are revealed. The central area of the city is 
surrounded by a ring of tracts characterized by high crime rates. The only 
major break is to the north where an area under the Model Cities Pro 
gramme shows some amelioration, although this might be due in part to an 
under reporting of crime there as a conscious element of developing better 
community relations Again, the actual areas defined may reflect police 
activity rather than crime itself. These ten tracts he exclusively outside the 
area with above average income Smith attempts to correlate crime rates 
with a variety of measures of deprivation or socio economic disadvantages 
but only demonstrates what he calls a ‘limited correspondence" rather than a 
clear association. Even so, the aggregate pattern is a very familiar one. 

In Britain the major geographical contribution has been made by D. T. 
Herbert, 10 particularly in the study of delinquency. 11 that is crime 
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commuted by adolescents with the usual age limit at 20 Figure 1 5 — 1 repro- 
duces material from his work on Cardiff with two distributions super 
imposed The first is the distribution of the first factor derived from an 
«f»il policx* Chip J 89 - If? <1977) Crime delinquents and the urban ennronmem 
pregtta m J/.mj, Ctegnphj 1(1) SOS-239 
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analysis using 40 variables and categorized as a social class factor, since the 
high positive loading variables included the percentage in social class 1 and 
2, having two or more cars, travelling to work by cat and having exclusive 
use of all the household amenities recorded by the census The second dis- 
tribution mapped in the figure shows above average delinquency rates by 
residence per 1000 of the population at risk. A clear relationship can be 
seen. Once again there is the characteristic surround of the CBD by low 
social class areas with high delinquency rates. 

It has been shown in chapter 10 that socio economic status is essentially 
sectoral in its intra-urban distribution and on this map the sectoral exten- 
sions of the lower quality areas and of delinquency are well matched Again, 
however, the apparent simplicity of a pattern matching exercise should not 
be over-stressed, even on figure 15—4 there are apparent anomalies There 



m High socio economic status factor Above average delinquency rates 

Areas with positive scores »l>y residence per 1000 & at r>sk 

Figure 15-4 Del nquency rates and social status in Cardiff {after D T Herbert) 


is certainly a difference between what are conventionally called ‘rough’ and 
‘respectable' working class areas, while municipal housing tends to empha 
sue the sectoral extension of the delinquency distribution It can be argued 
that, in like manner to those suffering from mental illness, those that are 
recidivist will gradually lapse into the inner city sink; those that are not will 
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eventually take their places within standard working class areas, while those 
who make crime pay will graduate to the affluent suburbs. But to maintain 
that there is a simple association of crime with the inner city is mistaken, 
although it is certainly correct to argue that the inner city is associated with 
crime. A whole range of influences other than those of the inner city can be 
identified. 

In chapter 11 the brief examination of vandalism considered a relation- 
ship with an impersonal physical and an anomic social environment which 
produced delinquency far removed from city centres and characteristic of 
peripheral municipal housing estates. It is also apparent that throughout 
the city there are deviant sub cultures each operating what can be called a 
neighbourhood effect. In the public bars of the outer suburbs tax fraud 
becomes a laudable achievement, whilst in the ghettos of the centre 
mugging is translated into a permissible sport. Urban crime is. therefore, an 
extremely complex feaiurewhich cannot simply be reduced to a relationship 
to a single part of the city. Much analysis especially by process studies, 
remains to be done. 

2 Intra-urban inequalities: multiple deprivation and the inner city 
In 1925 E W Burgess characterized the area about the C B D. as the zone 
in transition 11 It was called 'the zone of deterioration' or ‘the zone in decay ’ 
(Chapter 8 , pages 23 1 -35) Some fifty years later it has been discovered by 
politicians and. oddly enough, by some geographers. It is true that these 
inner area problems have been gTeatly exacerbated by recent socio- 
economic trends, but in all essentials they remain what they were. Perhaps 
this merely corroborates the radical view that such a situation is the inexor- 
able product of the capitalist system. 

The whole process of inner city decline can be regarded as a downward 
spiral in relation to all aspects of welfare into which it is difficult to break, 
but since faring well depends on secure employment the job' market is an 
appropriate point In that employment context the process has been one of 
universal decline The areas about the C B D were characterized by a high 
density of labour intensive, small scale enterprises, but this has greatly 
changed 'Rationalization' has meant the closure or failure of small, 
uneconomic units, especially those with obsolete equipment In their ptace 
large scale factories on assembly line principles have become dominant 
Such operations require large extents of cheap land which is now only to be 
found on the outer fringes of cities Moreover, with the problems of con 
gestion in the city centre and the dominance of motor transport, access to 
motorways and urban expressways has replaced the former need to be near 
railway goods-yards Skilled workers earning the highest wages have them 
selves looked for improved conditions away from the city centre The result 
has been a massive transfer of employment away from the city to the suburbs 
and the creation of a job shortage in the inner city, a location from which the 
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skilled have been abstracted and the unskilled left behind. 

A further cause of these changes is to be found in planning policies The 
planning ethos of most western industrialued countries has favoured the 
dispersal of industry to lagging regions and, in many cases, there have been 
well structured government schemes to persuade industrialists establishing 
new enterprises or reorganizing existing ones, to look for locations a nay 
from the largest cities. Overspill schemes abounded. Moreover, on the more 
local scale and as a corollary, many of the central areas of ones have been 
subject to redevelopment, often on a comprehensive scale. Such a process 
often swept away a large numbers of the surviving workshops and industries 
which occupied poor quality premises in areas of mixed land use Where the 
business did not disappear altogether, relocation in the suburban ring 
followed. The planning process, therefore, has exacerbated the inner city 
problem which it is now trying to solve by reversing the policies which were 
once vigorously pursued. 

This process of industrial change is clearly demonstrated in Great Britain 
by a study of Greater Manchester by P. E Lloyd and C. M. Mason.'* Figure 
15-5, which is reproduced from their work, displays net total employment 
change between 1966 and 1972. 

The dominant loss of employment from inner Manchester, as well as the 
inner areas of the surrounding towns, is quite unequivocably revealed. 
'During a prolonged period of unfavourable national business conditions 
and of discrimination against small industries, manufacturing— faced with 
the twin pressure of the office boom and the dnve for comprehensive 
redevelopment— has most frequently died and less often moved out.’ 1 * Bull 
has shown the same process in Clydeside, that is the peripheral location of 
new plants rather than intra urban transfers, which underlies the change.” 
But whatever its nature, the result is a lack of jobs in the inner city.” Again 
in Britain, ‘regional policy since the last war has brought 100.000 new 
manufacturing jobs to Merseyside to offset the loss of jobs in port and 
railway. However, all of these have been located on the periphery .... 
Between 1961 and 1971 the City of Liverpool lost 28,000 jobs in the port, 
railways, construction and utilities. 21,000 jobs in retail and wholesale dis- 
tribution; and 30.000 jobs in manufacturing industry The loss has 
accelerated since 1971. 

ImheU.S A., in more general terms, in 1960 the populations of the Stan- 
dard Metropolitan Statistical Areas(SMSA’s) were equally divided between 
central city and suburban surround, but by 1970 54 per cent were suburban 
and by 1974, 57 percent. During the four years 1970 to 1974 net out migra 
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Figure J5-5 Net total employment change m Greater Manchester 1966- 1972 (after P £ 
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lion from my to suburb was some 10 per cent of the 1970 population. For 
New York city between 1964 and 1969 there was an annual increase of 
47,000 jobs, but between 1969 and 1974 there was an annual loss of 68,000 
"The city in the last five years has been losing more than 43,000 manu 
faetunng jobs annually, the garment industry alone losing 12.000.‘ 1 ‘ Else- 
where the story is the same In 1970. St Louis lost 43 companies to the 
suburbs In two recent years. Boston lost 75 ... . Likewise in Detroit, S. S 
Kresge, the retail chain, plans to move its corporate offices, as does the 
Michigan Automobile Club. Delta and Pan American Airlines, R. L Polk 
(publishers) not to mention Circus World, the toy manufacturers. Things 
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The critical point is that all the above elements of deprivation or of 
disadvantage are not simply associated but intimately interrelated. The ill 
educated and jobless immigrant, and particularly the first generation of 
children, form a gToup most likely to become involved in petty crime. The 
minimal physical conditions of housing not only push out the upwardly 
mobile, but draw in the poorest section of the population and the most root 
less who cannot qualify for municipal or subsidized housing. The lack of a 
buoyant tax or rate base, as well as of strong and articulate community 
leaders, inhibits improvement. Gwyn Wiliams at the conclusion of his 
census atlas of Great Manchester records, ‘numerous analyses have shown 
that the inner city areas of Manchester and Salford stand out as areas 
suffering from multipte deprivation within the fields of housing, employ- 
ment and general environmental standards. The limited control they have 
over their own lives, and their lack of access to the pow er structure of society 
has meant that the inner city residents are unable to fully compete against 
other social groups with regard to the distribution of social and economic 
resources."’* The phrase 'multiple deprivation' has now become a standard 
designation of this situation although, again, the significant concept is not 
that of simple multiplication but of the functional interrelation of all the 
aspects of disadvantage. 

The measurement of deprivation has become one of the major concerns 
both of urban social geographers and of administrators There are two 
problems involved. The first is the choice of indicators or variables, and the 
second the derivation of a method by which the indicators can be combined 
into a stngle measure The choice of variables to be used as indicators 
depends largely on the purpose of the survey and the availability of data. 
Inevjtably census data make up the greater proportion of the variables used 
since they are easily accessible: but they necessarily cover only a section of 
the total situation. !n the mid 1960 s the U.S. Department of Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics undertook the identification or 'poverty areas' in the 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Ateas with populations of over a quarter 
of a million Only five measures were used 

1 Per cent of families with cash incomes under S3000. 

2 Per cent of children under 18 years old not living with both parents 

3 Per cent of males 25 years old and over with less than 8 years school com 
pleted 

4 Per cent of unskilled males aged 14 and over in the employed civilian 
labour force 

5 Per cent of alt housing units lacking some or all plumbing facilities or 
delapidatrd 

In contrast D M. Smith in a study of Tampa"* abstracted 47 variables to 
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assess social well being (and its converse) grouped into six criteria, each 
broken down into sub criteria and each sub -criteria into variables (not given 
below), 

1 Economic Status 
a Income 

b Employment 
c Welfare 

2 Environment 
a Housing 

b Streets and sewers 
c Air pollution 
d Open space 

3 Health 

a General mortality 
b Chronic diseases 
A Education 
a Duration 

5 Social disorganization 

a Persona! pathologies 
b Family breakdown 
c Overcrowding 
d Public order and safety 
e Delinquency 

6 Participation and equality 

a Democratic participation 
b Equality 

The British Office of Population Census and Surveys has published a 
volume which lists social and community indicators from the census, and a 
total of some 260 arc set out." The main issues are that a reasonable degree 
of economy is practised and excessive replication avoided, and that as many 
non census measures are introduced as possible in order to give the necessary 
width of coverage. For example. Smith's 'Environment' criteria (2 above) 
included in its 'Streets and sewers’ sub group (b) a variable which was the 
percentage total length of streets needing reconstruction and another which 
was the percentage of area having sanitary sewer deficiencies. These are 
difficult to measure with any accuracy but do provide a wider range than the 
usual census derived data permit. An example of the measurement of 
deprivation from an administrative context is the attempt in Britain to 
establish Educational Priority Areas in which additional salary allowances 
were to be given to teachers The Inner London Education Authority 
(ILEA) adopted the following criteria relatd to individual schools " 

1 Occupation Proportion of occupied males in unskilled jobs. 

2 Supplements m cash Jrom State. Percentage of children receiving 
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school meals. 

3 Overcrauding. Percentage living at density of more than 1 -5 per room 

4 Lack of basic amenities. Percentage of houses lacking one of the four 
basic amenities of the census 

5 Poor attendance Average absence in a sample week. 

6 Proportion of handicapped pupils. Percentage of children of low ability 
defined as the lowest twenty five per cent on a standardized test at the 
age of 11. 

7 Immigrant children. Proportion of immigrant children. 

8 Teacher turnover. Proportion of teachers who had taught in a school 
for less than three academic years. 

9 Pupil turnover. Percentage of children who had spent an incomplete 
year in the school. 

It is interesting to note that given the different aims there is considerable 
overlap wuh the American poverty area survey, except that the ILEA 
measure has no family composition or status input and, of course, has 
specific education criteria The only remaining comment is that all the 
variables indicated as being used are explicitly objective and no attempt is 
made to measure subjective reaction to a situation ” It does appear at times 
odd that a condemnation of materialistic viewpoints and a demand for a 
quality of life based on community and personal relationship are accom- 
panied by measures wholly material in their formulation. 

The construction of a single index revolves around the usual difficulty in 
relation to such composite measures of deriving some standardizing proce- 
dure for each set of variables, and a weighting procedure for their inclusion 
into one summary figure. The most frequently adopted method is a 
Standard Score Additive Model employing what are called Z-Scores. ’The 
Z score is a linear transformation of the original data such that itsfsic) mean 
becomes zero and its (sic) standard deviation becomes unity' 511 


where X, is the value of observation i. X is the mean and S is the standard 
deviation The Z scores are then simply totalled, for it is extremely difficult 
to derive a satisfactory and acceptable basis Tor a weighting procedure 
Consideration of these measures has removed discussion from the sub- 
stantive problem of those parts of the city which arc deprived, to the 
measurement of deprivation Smith's conclusions from the Tampa study 
were that 'while the w-orst parts of Tampa on each of these factors tend to 
coincide with the inner city slums, the patterns have their own distinctive 
features’ 51 for, ‘like many other cities, Tampa has its black middle-class 
community, its socially disorganized and highly unstable population around 
the prosperity symbols of the CBD. and its non affluent white neighbour- 
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hoods of generally law abiding and conforming cimenj’’ 5 . This is an appro- 
priate warning that problem areas are not exclusively associated with one 
category of population or one area, but even so the predominant problem 
area is the inner city. Sufficient comment has been provided in this book to 
indicate why this should be so in locational items 
The implications of the contrast between affluent suburbs and decaying 
slums has been best illustrated by Bunge’s scenario for Detroit” (Figure 
15— 6AandB) Bunge sets up an equation* 4 

R = A(P - q - 30 ATD 

where R is the rental profit in dollars per month per square mile 
and A the number of dwellings per square mile. 

P the rental in dollars per month. 

C replacement and maintenance costs in dollars per month, 

T transportation costs in dollars per mile per day.) multiplied by 30 
1 to give 

and D distance from the city centre in miles. J monthly total 

Reference to Chapter 8 will show that this is the simplest of measures of 
land rents related to distance (compare wuh figure8-7. page 191) Bunge 
proceeds to make the substitutions indicated on figure IS— 6 A and hence 
arrives at the conclusion that at one mile from the city centre there are 
profits of 3220.000 per square mile per month or 32,6-10,000 per annum 
being generated, i e. 

R = 5000 (80 - 30) - 30 X 5000 X 0 20 x 1 

= J220.000. 

Bunge’s second diagram indicates the Bow of these rrnts, tognher with 
other money transfers of a variety of natures. The implications are now 
apparent: those in affluent suburbs are deriving their standard of living 
from the exploitation of the inner city. 

This exercise is. of course over simplified. It is designed to illuminate an 
issue rather than as an empirical investigation and hard figures aresupplied 
for only part of the analysis. One has to accept Bunge's data, for they are 
presented without reference to sources of confirmation and are nothing 
more than subjective assessments This is even more dangrrous in figurr 
15-6B where flows arc indicated of varying dimensions but without any 
values being assigned. The diagram resembles one of those elementary 

illustrations in economic geography where arrows of unresealed significance 

identify a country’s imports and rsponiJ Moreover, none of the reciprocal 
Inflow of money from taxes to the centre are included. Perhaps these are 
smaller in the U.S.A. than in Britain where the various welfare service* 
would engender a tubrtantial return /low which would hare to be evaluated 
Deliberately to omit these inflows from the calculation raises suspicions as to 
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the whole probity of the exercise. But Bunge's presentation makes the point 
which it was intended to do there is more than simple inequality, there is 
also exploitation, a fact which adds a further dimension to this considera- 
tion of welfare geography. 

Radical geographers, however, would argue that merely displaying a 
situation u wholly inadequate. Involvement and action are essential in order 
to induce change towards a situation without inequalities and free from 
.exploitation. 

3 Inter-urban inequalities 

Positivist statements of the implacability of geometry are becoming unfa 
shionable but even so. an axiom can be propounded that space predicates 
inequality and necessitates deprivation Every point on the earth's surface 
cannot be provided with equal access to goods and services, nor can a total 
population be located on a single point. It has been maintained in chapter 

4 that one of the consequences of the time-cost expended to traverse dis- 
tance is an urban hierarchy, or at least a size-ranking of some form: in 
chapter 8 it has been pointed out that the friction of distance structures 
intTa urban land uses In any urban system there will be differential access 
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to the highest order services, and that, for the sector of the population with 
least access, constitutes deprivation. No economy has yet developed, or will 
in any livelihood in the foreseeable future develop, in a spatially uniform 
way both regional and hierarchiaf contrasts are part of the process of 
growth 55 

At the regional scale such contrasts mean that at any one time a popula- 
tion will regard itself as deprived ifit is situated in a lagging region. But that 
scale is the material of regional rather than urban studies, and although the 
division is arbitrary and scarcely tenable it would be odd to discuss rural 
multiple deprivation in a vol ume on urban geography, whilst growth centre 
policies, although specifically urban, are directed at the regional scale. This 
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section needs to stress a closely related but somewhat different point, the dis- 
advantages of those who live in settlements at the lower levels of the urban 
hierarchy and at the periphery of the largest city hinterland These dis- 
advantages derive from the severely limited accessibility of populations in 
such settlements, a limitation which becomes a matter or critical depriva- 
tion for the unemployed. low paid, the elderly and the infirm, or any group 
whose mobility is in any way relatively constrained (See chapter 6, p. 159) 

4 Radical or marxist urban geography 

Writing on geographic inequality under socialism Fuchs and Demko con 
elude that 'the discussion of issues such as spatial inequalities is hardly con- 
structive when it b done In order to condemn a specific ideological system 
Since F-ast and West share the problems of spatial inequalities, and express a 
commitment to their elimination or reduction, this should be recognized as 
a common problem to be removed from the area of political debate' 54 This 
b an interesting but fundamentally mistaken reading of the critique by 
radical geography. Most exponents of the Marxbt approach have little in 
common with those who emphasize welfare concerns; spatial inequalities, 
they assert, dense from the fundamental economic order and anything but 
revolution in that, a thing centrally potiocal. is merely the rearrangement of 
a superstructure to make an outward appearance more attractive and 
defcndable, while the underlying dnvtng mechanism of the capitalist system 
b left untouched It follows that it b impossible to introduce a chapter, or 
pan of a chapter, in a book such as this dealing with radical urban geo 
graphy as if it were simply concerned with stressing somewhat different 
issues, for the whole volume b conceived and structured in an antithetical 
form 

In spite of this last problem, however, it b still worthwhile to turn aside at 
this point, to consider how such an alternative urban geography would be 
structured, for it b here, over the issue of spatial inequalities, that the two 
approaches, conventional (capitalist) and radical (Marxist) come nearest as 
they pass each other on different courses 

Unfortunately there b no immediate exposition of a 'complete' Marxist 
urban geography to which to turn. Most radical writing has been concerned 
with urging the need for such a venture rather than undertaking it. David 
Harvey has. however, attempted a sketch of the urban process under 
capitalism in order to provide at least a framework for analysis ” He con 
fesses that ‘to broach the whole question or the urban proerss under 
capitalism in a short article appears a foolish endeavour 1 , to summarize his 
sketch must appear doubly foolish Yet the brief diversion (or this transfer to 
the central thema according to view) is worthwhile even at the nsk of 
travesty, to present some indication of the nature of the approach. 

The starting point is the mam motivation of the capitalist system, the 
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making of profit Two basic themes follow, accumulation and the class 
struggle. Profit, or the derivation of surplus value, accrues to the capitalists 
who dominate, organize and exploit the work process Labour can only sell 
its work power in the market and hence conflict arises as the capitalists 
ensure the securing of surplus value produced by labour, at the expense of 
labour. Accumulation and class conflict are in this way part of the same 
process. To maintain domination and speed accumulation the capitalist 
class behaves with increasing violence to the labounng class, to battle for its 
own interests the working class unites. ‘Through competition, however, the 
inherent laws of capitalist production are asserted as external coercive laws 
having power over every capitalist. A world of individuality and freedom on 
the surface conceals a world of conformity and coercion underneath’. 5 * 
Freedom to choose in the capitalist world is. therefore, a myth; it is part of 
the superstructural arrangements to conceal infrastructural impositions 
At this stage the direct question as to how all this relates to the urban geog 
rapher immediately arises But it is still necessary to follow Harvey through 
his analysis of the 'laws of accumulation*. He sketches what he terms three 
circuits In the primary circuit he demonstrates the tendency for the system 
to move towards over accumulation, for its prime raison d’etre is to expro- 
priate surplus value, even as an end in itself. This surplus, however, can be 
used by being switched to the secondary circuit by progressive investment m 
fixed capital either to aid the production processor to support those external 
features which support production and which are called the built environ 
menf housing is an example. Finally there is a further, tertiary circuit which 
absorbs surplus through investment in science and technology further to 
enhance production or in social expenditure to maintain the efficiency of 
labour A health service is not concerned primarily with the total well-being 
of the individual but with ensuring that the labour input can be maintained 
These three circuits are shown in figure 15—7. 

It is against such a structure that spatial processes must be viewed Two 
examples can be sketched. The first is derived from the fact that the under 
lying contradictions within the capitalist process of accumulation generate 
crises. The potential of capitalism for balanced gTowth is never achieved 
Thus overproduction, increasing the quantity available in the market, 
precipitates a decrease in value and. as the potential for further productive 
investment is exhausted a crisis follows Harvey identifies 

1 Partial crises These occur within an economic sector or geographical 
region and are met by focal adjustment 

2 Switching crises These follow on the redirection of investment within 
a sectors of the economy 

b geographical regions 

although the two are so mter-related as to be difficult to separate 
c Global crises. These affect the whole capitalist world as in the 
growing crisis of the late 1970 s and the early 1980's 
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To demonstrate the direct relevance of this analysis it can be argued that the 
inner city problem, which has already been considered in this chapter from 
a conventional cartographically based viewpoint, is a switching crisis 
Investment has shifted from non-profitable to more profitable sectors/ 
regions to maximize accumulation. The crisis in this case becomes deeper 
because of the spatial immobility of investment in the built environment. 
But capital simply abandons the ‘region’ and leaves it to deteriorate with the 
result that costs are eventually shifted to the working class by the necessity 
for state intervention via comprehensive redevelopment or one of the many 
forms of rehabilitation. Alternatively residual profits can be made by the 
attraction of the poorest into these deteriorating parts of the city. Slum and 
ghetto are the inevitable products of the system. In the end. the community 
(the working class) absorbs the burden of the contradictions of capitalism 
either in a direct financial way or through a devalued environment. 

Here, then, are the 'real' reasons, the causes of inner city decay. Map- 
ping measures of social deprivation, devising 'enterprise regions’, these are 
simply containing, at community expense, the costs of the contradictions of 
capitalism, in a cosmetic exercise. 

The second example is not unrelated to the first and here it is useful to 
revert to a point already discussed, the explosive development of residential 
suburbia in the U.S A. after 1945 (see Chap. 11, p. 311). At that time, 
Harvey argues, potential over accumulation faced the country. This 
dilemma was 'in part resolved by the creation of a whole new life style 
through the rapid proliferation of the suburbanization process Further- 
more, the social unrest of the 1930’s in that country pushed the bourgeoisie 
to adopt a policy of individual home ownership for the more affluent 
workers as a means to ensure social stability. This solution has the added 
advantage of opening up the housing sector as a means for rapid accumula 
non through commodity production. So successful was this soludon that the 
housing sector became a Keynesian ‘contra cyclical' regulator for the 
accumulation process as a whole. . ' .** 

It will now be apparent that these two examples of inner city decay and 
suburbanization are not only related to each other but have a common 
genesis from the operations of the capitalist system It will also be clear why 
Marxist geographers argue that the initial point of departure for urban geo 
graphy should be neither measurement of a real, objective world, nor the 
uncovering of the patterns of the perceived world, but the 'first cause' of the 
politico-economic system. 

One final point must be made. All this is a critique of the city in the 
existing and real capitalist world: it goes no way whatsoever to specifying an 
alternative So one returns to the authors whose views were set aside at the 
beginning of this secuon. 'It should be apparent to all but those wilfully 
ignorant or already ideologically committed that the imposition of a Marxist 
political socialist system is in itself no panacea leading to removal of spatial 
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inequalities; dectsion- makers under state socialism appear to hold values of 
growth, productivity, efficiency, and rewards similar to those of capitalists, 
leading to similar problems of spatial inequity' 


5 Conclusion 

The briefest of conclusions is appropriate. That there is inequality in the city 
which has in part a spatial aspect, is undeniable. Whether it be regarded as 
the product of the technical problems of organiting space common to all 
politico economic systems, or whether it is the product solely of the systems 
themselves, must be left to the reader. 


Notes on further reading 

The basic work on inequality in the city is 

Harvey, D. (1973) Social justice and the city (London) 

A clear, general presentation of major issues is to be found in 
Smith. D M. (1977) Human geography a welfare approach (London). 

A volume dealing more specifically with the urban situation is* 

Herbert. D T. and Smith, D M (1979)- Social problems and the city Geo 
graphical perspectives (Oxford). 

In addition to the paper byj. A. Giggs discussed in this chapter (see footnote 
2) There is also a contribution by the same author to the volume noted 
above which is an excellent summary and has an extensive bibliography. 
Giggs. J. A. (1979) Human health problems in urban areas, being Chap. 6 
m Herbert. D M and Smith. D T eds (1979), 84 — 116 
There have been numerous studies of urban crime from a spatial viewpoint 
Two reviews by D T Herbert are 

Herbert. D T. (1977) Crime, delinquency and the urban environment 
Progress in Human Geography. 1(2), 208-239 
Herbert. D T (1979) Urban cnme a geographical perspective, being 
Chap 7 in Herbert, D T and Smith. D M (1979). 117-138 
Other contributions are 

Brantingham. P J and Brantingham, P. L (1975) Residential burglary 
and urban form Urban Studies. 12. 273—284 
Harries K D (1974) The geography of cnme and justice (New York) 
Schmid. C. F (I960) Urban crime areas American Soc. Review, 27—52 
and 655—678 

Scott. P (1972) The spatial analysis ofcnme and delinquency Australian 
Geog Studies, 10. 1 — 18 

Smith, D M (1974) Cnme rates as territorial social indicators the case of 
the United States (see footnote 8). 
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Some indicator of radical attitudes to spatial studies of crime can be 
gleamed from’ 

Pcet, R. (1975): The geography of crime: a political critique. Professional 
Geographer, 27, 277—80. 

Peet. R. (1976) Some further comments of the Geography of crime. Profes- 
sional Geographer, 28, 96-100. 

Harries. K. D. (1976): Observations on radical v. liberal theories of crime 
causation. Professional Geographer, 28. 100—113 
The measurement of multiple deprivation and the problemsof the inner city 
have both now generated very extensive literatures As far as the former is 
concerned a good introduction is: 

Smith. D. M (1979)' The identification of problems in cities, applications 
of social indicators. Chap. 2 in Herbert, D. T, and Smith. D. M. eds. 
(1979). 13-32. 

whilst a more general classic is. 

Runciman. W. C. (1966). Relative deprivation and social justice (London) 
For the inner city two references which can be taken as starting points are the 
British Government commissioned work quoted in footnotes 17. 20 and 21 
and 

Berry. B. J. L (1980) Inner city future, an American dilemma revisited 
Trans fast Bnt Geogrs., New Senes 5(1), 1-28 
Champion, A. G. and Wames, A. M. (1978)- Housing and employment in 
the inner city. Trans Inst. Bnt. Geogrs., New Series. 3(1) This 
volume of the Transactions was devoted to inner city problems 
An admirable summary is to be found in’ 

Thrift, N. ( 1 979) . Unemployment in the inner city urban problem or struc- 
tural imperative? A review of the British experience, being Chap 5 in 
D. T. Herbert and R. J. Johnston eds Geography and the urban 
Environment. Vol. 2 (London). 

No mention is made in the text, either in the section on ethnicity (Chap 10) 
or on crime and violence in this Chapter of the major British example of 
Belfast. F. W. Boal has written extensively and with insight into this 
problem. Some of his studies are 

Boal, F. W., Murray, R. and Poole, M. A. (1976)- Belfast: the urban encap 
sulation of a national conflict, in Clarke. S E. and Obler, J L. eds 
(1976)' Urban ethnic conflict A comparative perspective Univ of 
North Carolina, Inst, for Research in Social Science, Comparative 
Urban Studies Monograph Senes No 3 
Boal, F. W. (1969)’ Territoriality on the Shankhill Falls divide, Belfast 
Irish Geographer, 6, 33—4 

Boal, F. W. and Poole. M A. (1973): Religious residential segregation in 
Belfast in mid-1 969 a multi level analysis in Clark, B D. andGleave, 

M. B.eds (1973): Social patterns in cities. Inst Bnt Geogrs. Special 
publication No. 5. 
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The City in the Developing World 


The bulk of the material introduced in this book is concerned primarily with 
the cities of the developed west. Three assumptions (they could even be 
regarded as presumptions) have therefore been inherent from the start. 
These are an industrialized or developed economy, a capitalist system and a 
western cultural environment. An ideal procedure would be to relax each of 
these assumed conditions in turn and to consider the consequences of such 
modification on cities, both in locational characteristics and internal struc- 
ture. But such a procedure is difficult tocarry out in any meaningful way for 
the second assumption, that of thecapitalist system In terms of distribution 
or locational pattern, that is in central place relations, sociatut countries 
have not produced any specifically socialist modifications, whilst in relation 
to internal structure the lack of adequate small area data, equivalent to the 
census tract in the U.S A. or the enumeration district in the U. K. . makes the 
empirical interpretation of internal patterns broad in Kale and descriptive 
in nature. 

In spite of the increasing radical cnttcisms of the western city as it is, there 
is surprisingly little on the city as it should be, so that even on the age-old 
uiban utopia theme there is litde to consider in radical literature. In rela 
tion to undeveloped economies and other cultures, however, a gieat mass of 
material has been published in the last decade and this demands review, 
even if analysis in any depth is beyond the reach of a single chapter 

In relation to the material already presented in this book on urbanization 
and inter urban relations, three aspects of the developing world stand out: 

1 The colonial origin of towns. 

2 Over urbanization and primacy. 

3 Systems of periodic markets 

1 The colonial origin of towns 

The colonial origin of towns is certainly not a unique feature of the devel- 
oping world for many European towns and all those in the United States 
and Australia were colonial m origin The great colonizing movements 
m medieval Europe were largely accomplished through a process of town 
building; the basude towns were by their nature colonial towns and 
earned many colonial characteristics The great contrast with the cities 
established in the developing world is. however, the major cultural differ- 
ences between the predominantly European founders and the indigeneous 
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populations. In the U.S.A. and Australia this problem was offset by the 
complete dispossession and virtual elimination of the native population in 
the process of settlement. Elsewhere the native populations remained in a 
condition of exploitation. The critical feature, therefore, of the cities 
founded in the tropical areas was the aim of exploitation. The cities tended, 
in consequence, to have a limited range of functions, mainly related to the 
export of primary raw materials and the administrative and military bases 
sufficient to make this viable. Where the Church went as well to convert the 
inhabitants to Christianity it largely relied on the administrative system 

Essentially, though certainly not completely, these cities were parasitic, 
rather than generative of an economic development which trickled down to 
the surrounding areas. For example, 'the development of the urban system 
in colonial Latin America gave primacy to the political and fiscal needs of 
the empire. The urban hierarchy of city and village, often imposed upon 
pre existing native jurisdictions and urban institutions, preserved and 
enforced status distinctions between categories of population. The cate- 
gories oflndian, slave, mestizo (of Spanish and Indian parents), mulatto(of 
Spanish and black parents) and Spaniard had different sets of rights and 
obligations in terms of tribute, forced labour, taxes, military service, 
trading and debt contraction. Glade 1 contrasts this form of colonization 
wuhTumer'scharacterizationof the North American frontier as a source of 
economic and political autonomy and innovation .... 'In this situation, 
towns in Spanish America . . . did not serve to generate economic progress 
in a "backward” countryside’.* Again Gugler and Flanagan writing of West 
Africa stress that urbanization in that area owes much to the colonial past, 
’This is true not only of the atmosphere and location of towns but also with 
regard to the nature of the role these towns have played and are continuing 
to play in the economic development of the independent states’. 1 Two sigm 
(leant consequences follow from this inheritance. 

1 The large cities often have highly skewed employment structures 
Development as export and administrative centres has resulted in the 
basic range of industrial employment remaining undeveloped This is 
particularly critical at a period of high urban in-migration. 

2 Because of a location initially orientated towards external linkages 
many capital cities are eccentrically located in the new national tern- 
tones 'As a consequence of their location on the geographic penphery 
of the new states, the young capitals of West Africa have acquired a 
political character that is more regional than national. Because of 
major ethnic and economic differences between the capital region and 
the rest of the nation, the geographically marginal capital comes to 
stand as a symbol of faction rather than national unity . 4 

* VV. Glade (1969) Tht Latin Amtnean economics • Uudy of thnr institutional evolution 
60-62 (New York) 

‘ 8 Robert! (1978) Citiei of pemanls. 58 (London) 

’J Gugler mdw G Ranagan (1976) Urbanization and social change m West Ajnca *6 
(Cambridge) 

‘ J Gugler and W C Ranagan(197«) 31-1 
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2 Over-urbanization and primacy 

The nature of urban growth in the developing world has already been dealt 
with in chapter 2 when the process of urbanization was considered. Also at 
that point an explanation of the massive nature and rapidity of that urban- 
ization was suggested. Certainly over simple explanations must not be 
accepted. At the root is the process of demographic transition characterized 
by a fall in the death rate and consequent rapid population growth. Milton 
Samos 5 shows that whereas in Sweden it took one hundred years for the 
death rate to fall from 21 to 14 per thousand, in Costa Rica it fell from 23 to 
7-9 per thousand in 42 years (1920- 1962), in Sri Lanka from 20 to 9 in 15 
years (1946- 1961) and in Jamaica from 28 to 13 per thousand in 29 years 
(1922-1950). This population ‘explosion’ has taken place against two 
critical changes. The first is in the nature of agriculture itself, which has 
become increasingly mechanized and commercialized and hence much less 
labour intensive. The second is the undermining of the traditional bazaar 
peasant economy by the import of manufactured goods from the developed 
world. In this context notions of 'dependency ‘‘ can be put forward or notions 
of the evolution of a world system using the core-penphery concept Thus 
Wallemein’ for the early phase of European development distinguished 
‘between the core industrial regions, such as England, semi- peripheral 
regions specializing in commerce, such as Spain and peripheral regions, 
such as Latin America and Eastern Europe, which were organized to 
provide primary products for the core countries'.* 

The expanding, modem world system has pushed the deieloping coun- 
tries into the role of peripheral providers of raw materials, and the diver- 
gence which has characterized core and periphery on the national scale has 
been echoed at the world scale. A situation comes about, therefore, where 
not only is population growing but the bonds which held that population to 
the countryside are loosed and a dominant urban migration precipitated. 
Moreover, the attractions of the urban areas are themselves evident and 
much more dearly realized through kin links, as well as the growth of the 
media. A whole genre of studies has carried out multiple regression analyses 
of migration flows in under developed areas and the variables emerging as 
significant, apart from those of dutanceand size, relate ro the attracme pull 
of the cities in terms of wages, education, health and welfare.* 

This transfer of population into the urban areas is as indicated above, 
partly related to the attraction of size and consequently there hat been a 
trend for the largest city to grow most rapidly. This has been exacerbated by 
the investment policies of many countries which have diverted a dispropor 
tionate amount of funds to what is usually the national capital where politi 
cal. administrative and cultural authority is centred Cugler and Flanagan, 

' M Samoa (1971) Ur nllri da tttn mo*Jt 

* II BrootrWId (1»7S) t\irriipr^dmi dn*iopmr*i (Urodoo) 

' I Wi!troMin{l974) a«rUi)]|rn(Si«Yoih 

* B *obrTu(197«) IS 

* I Mian and W T S Could (1971) Imrf iffvmal rrugriiKui in tropKfll Africa 
(Loodool Noawi./Bni C«*fn Spatial Publication No. ■ 
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in a section appropriately headed ‘the hubris of capital cities’, present a 
revealing account of such a trend in West Africa ‘Anyone who ventures 
beyond (the national capitals) to the vast expanses of West Africa is stunned 
by the disparity between the concentration of resources in the capital cities 
and the neglect that is the fate of much of their hinterlands’. 10 

They go on to exemplify the process of concentration from the work of M. 
A. Cohen" on the Ivory Coast. There 499 out of the country’s 617 industrial 
enterprises are located in Abidjan and 60 per cent of the jobs in the modem 
sector of the economy. ‘In 1968, the eight storey, 500 bed Centre Hospitaller 
Umversitaire, one of the largest and most modem hospitals in Africa, was 
built in the luxurious Cocody quarter, home of the high government 
officials, but the fund given by France was originally intended for twelve 
regional hospitals'." This sort of bias has resulted in a population of some 
5000 in 1920 and of about 36,000 in 1940, becoming 242,000 by the mid 
1960's and 555,000 in 1970, with an astonishing average annual growth of 
ID per cent from the 1950’s to the 1970's." In reviewing Asia’s probable 
urban future Dwyer has properly used the word 'frightening'." The United 
Nations' Department of Economic and Social Analysis estimates that even 
using an urban definition of 20.000 there will be 993 million urban dwellers 
in Asia by the year 2000 compared with 265 million in 1 960 when even then 
the cities were described as in a state of crisis." 

As a result of the growth rates, which have been discussed, and the con 
centration of population into the capital cities, two consequences follow. 
The first is that of over-urbanization, a very nebulous concept but one which 
emphasizes the increasing urban proportion in countries whose economic 
bases are coo feeble to sustain it It is partly responsible for widespread 
unemployment. The mass of urban migrants move into a range of unpro 
ductive jobs, especially in the retail and service occupations so that the 
diagnostic feature of such situations is a high proportion of employment in 
the tertiary sector. Santos" has compared the state of the employment 
sectors in three Latin American countries with that of three industrialized 
countries at appropriate dates in their development. It is not that there are 
great differences at the present between the tertiary sectors of developed and 
developing countries, but that as table 16 — 1 reveals the countries of the so 
called Third World have not undergone the prior and controlling process of 
industrialization. ‘In developed countries technological progress, bringing 
about urbanization, has transformed the occupational structure, whereas in 
under developed countnes it has been demographic etolution which has 


"J CuglerandW C Flanagan (1978). 40-41 

11 M A Cohen (1974) Urban pohej and pohtttal con/hcl m Afnca A study of thr Ivory 
Coast (Chicago) 

"J Gugter and W C Flanagan (WS). « 

1* j Gugler and W C Flanagan (1978) 4t The aource for th e data u P K M.ithell 
Director of the Demographic Documentation Project. Centre of West African Studies 
University of Birmingham 

W D Dwyer (1975) Proptr and Housing m Third World Cities 15 (London) 

“ D Dwyer (1975) 15 
»• M Santo*(1971) 330-331 
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tabla 10-1; A Comparison of employment structure in developed and under-developed 
countries 


Country Date 

Argentina I960 

Chile 1960 

Venezuela 1960 

France 1954 

USA 1900 

Germany 1929 


After M Santos (19711 


Percentage 

Primary Secondary Tertiary 

22 21 57 

25 17 58 

32 12 66 

28 37 35 

38 27 35 

30 41 29 


most greatly influenced the employment structure'.” This is the traditional 
view of urbanization without industrialization 

The second consequence of urban growth rates, and especially the con- 
centration of growth tnto capital cities, has been the characteristic of 
'primacy'. 'The Law of the Primate City” has already been discussed (chap 
4. pp 74-5) and the relation of primacy to under development considered 
Ltnsky’s conclusion that the concept is related to a particular process of his- 
torical change and that there is a need to relate primacy to social, economic 
and geopolitical conditions, must be recalled at this stage, for it would seem 
that the sorts of transformations discussed in this section and the dominance 
obtained at the core by virtue of its political and cultural authority, as well as 
by virtue of its economic and social supremacy, is the crucial factor in the 
emergence of the pnmate city. 


3 Systems of periodic markets 

A corollary of the vast population increases in the large cities, is the lack of 
deielopment in the areas removed from metropolitan influence. In such 
conditions the lack of demand for urban services results in a time spac * tub 
sutution on the same lines as that which characterized medieval Eurot e. In 
a continuation of the search for a central place geometry most investigations 
have attempted to indicate how markets were organized so that they could 
be visited in sequence by itinerant traders The classic and most quoted 
study was that by G W. Skinner relating to markets in rural China. 14 
although as early as 1961 Hodder had described rural periodic day markets 
in part of Yoruhaland There he (Hodder) pointed out that such markets 
were generally evenly spaced out and independent of the village or hamlet 
distn button 'Some markets. . . have been simply established in clearings in 
the bush at the junction of paths otherslie athwart a motorable road, some- 
times near to. or in, a village. In some cases the market has in fact created a 

" M S»nio»(197l> SIS (promt author t irantbtion) 

J Lrmkf{t)SSf Some piKwktnmn concerning nnnmr cities Amt ttme Mm 
Citgr SS SOS 

*’G W Skuwr (I9W) Maikrung nut mcuI nnicluirin rural Chm« Jmm of Amu 

SluJit, t«l) S-Jt 
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village . . .’ I0 Hodder describes the complex system as follows. Rural 
periodic day markets in Yorubaland operate on a ring system, each ring 
being composed of a complete and integrated sequence of markets taking 
place over four day or multiples of four-day periods. Markets may thus 
occur on Monday, Friday, Tuesday. Saturday— four-day markets; or on 
Monday, Tuesday of the following week, Wednesday of the succeeding 
week— eight- day markets. This is a common phenomenon in West Africa, 
and appears to be related to time factors operating prior to the adoption of 
the seven-day week towards the latter part of the nineteenth century as 
European control extended inland from the coast. 

According to P. Talbot, 'the original week appears always to have been 
composed of four days . . . The subdivisions into weeks in all likelihood 
originated from the necessity of differentiating between the days on which 
the various markets were held’. As figure 16—1 indicates, of the eight rural 
periodic day markets distinguished in the Akinyele ring, seven take place at 
eight-day intervals These seven markets operate on successive days in such a 
way that each market takes place on a day on which it is the only one of the 
seven markets operating within the ring. After all markets have had their 
turn, there is one marketless day after which the process is repeated in the 
same order, 1—7. The eighth market. Ijaiye, occurs every Four days and 
operates simultaneously with Akinyele on the first day with Olorisaoko on 



Figure 16 - 1 . Types of local markets north of Ibadan and the population of settlements 
and the location of rural penodic day markets m the same area (After B W Hodderi 

“ B W Hodder (1961) Rural periodic day mirkf u in part of YoruWind Trent Inst 
Snt C Mgr 29. 151 
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the fifth day of each eight day period The Akinyele ring also operates in 
such a way that successive markets are not normally adjacent markets. The 
first market is at the centre at Akinyele. the second at the extreme southern 
edge at Ojo. and the third at the extreme northern edge at Iware; there are 
subsequent further movements back and forth until the seventh day. when 
the market near the centre at Onidundu takes place before the eighth or 
rest day. 

In this way the liming of marketing activities is evened out over the whole 
ring so that no hamlet or other settlement is far from a market for more than 
three days This integrated pattern and timing of markets m the Akinyele 
ring is thus most logical and convenient and is in some form or another 
characteristic of most parts of the Yoruba country. It is a wholly indigenous 
phenomenon, expressing an intelligent mutual self-tnierest among neigh- 
bouring village chiefs, or bale* 1 

Attempts at interpretation via traditional central place theory have been 
criticized by Bromley, Symanski and Good They argue for a more com 
plex situation where the periodic market is in pan the product of an 
economic system where making (producing) and selling have not been 
divorced, so that time ts needed for 'manufacture' and pan time retailers 
demand periodic markets Again the organization of time is a controlling 
factor as in the Yoruba rings already discussed. The length of week, the days 
set aside by religion or for Test and the significance of astrology, all these 
determined the market timing Finally they argue that inenia often retains a 
system long after it has become economically unnecessary. The consequence 
of these influences is that an analysis in purely central place terms is unlikely 
to be greatly productive. 

Three aspects of the developing world have been considered in relation to 
the urbanization process. That process makes its visible appearance as the 
city on the ground and hence there are three further aspects which demand 
a bnef review. 

4 The plans of cities 

5 The social areas of cities. 

6 Spontaneous or squatter settlements 

4 City plan 

It has already been established tha t city plan is largely the product of the cul- 
tural and social characteristics of the group which lays it out. Accordingly it 
is impossible to follow all the variants of plan produced in the developing 
world, or rather more appropriately, outside the European cultural sphere. 
It is worth pursuing the colonial theme introduced into this chapter, how- 
ever by considering the impact of English colonialism on the cities of India 
where unlike America or Australia, movement was taking place into 
** B W Moddtr <19<1) 1ST 

” fc J Siwilfj R SpiniU and C M Good (1975) The n Horn It of prnodic nuitrli 
'*■" Aim Anrr Crofr SJD-SJ7 
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culturally alien areas with high densities of population and long standing 
urban cultures. The two cultures of coloniser and colonized continued side 
by side, certainly interacting, but engendering a distinctive urban form 
made up of the two elements. In writing on 'comparable urban ecology' 
London and Flanagan” have proposed a typology of cities as set out in table 
16-2. 

tibts 16-2 A typology ol Cities with differing ecological structures (Alter London and 
Flanagan! 

1 Premdustnal cities inline need by colonialism 

2 Premdustnal cities uninfluenced by colonialism having indigenous invention of Indus 
tnaf technology 

3 Premdustnal cites unnfluenced by colonialism not having indigenous invent on of 
industrial technology 

* Ones reflecting the 'pure tmpaci of industrial technology 

Although the "types' are based on ecological structure they can be as 
appropriately used for the examination of physical structure. In such a 
context no belter example exists of the first type than that brought about by 
British colonial rule i n India That the interaction was not only one w ay can 
be seen in the many terms which found their way back to the colonizing 
country . In the physical or built structure of the town what in the U.S A. is 
called a 'ranch style' house sulJ remains in Britain rbe term derived from 
colonial Asia, a bungalow. This whole problem of the colonial city in India 
has been the subject of an excellent and thorough study by A. D. King in his 
book entitled Colonial urban dnelopment ” and accordingly only a brief 
outline is presented here based largely on that source. 

A most effective introduction to the colonial city is a consideration of the 
linguistic terms which were used to describe the various parts of the city. 
King sets these out in a table which is reproduced, in part, below (table 
16-3). 

'These words represent "physical spatial social” elements in the urban 
system which are expressed in the metropolitan rather than in the 
indigenous language (i e. English rather than Hindi) Such terms however 
are either not found in the system of urban nomenclature in the metro- 
politan society (e g. civil lines, civil station, cantonment, chummery . . .) 
or. if they do exist, are used with different meanings to those prevailing in 
the ex colonial society (e.g. compound, bungalow, bazaar)'.” Perhaps the 
most common word which King does not mention, since ir has no spall a) 
connotation, though most definitely a social one, is the word 'pucka' which 
described a bungalow of masonry construction, bnck or stone with tiled 

" B London and W C Flanagan (1976) Comparative urban ecology a summary of the 
field inj Walton and L II Masotiieds (1976) Tht atjtn comparative pnspect 
London) 

u A D King (1976) Colonial urban development Culture social power and environment 
(London. Henley and Benton! There is a auccinet account in J E Brush (1962) The 
morphology of Indian Cities mR Turner ed (1962) India') urban fvlore (Berkely and Los 
Angeles). 57-70 
“AD King (1976) 71 
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table 18-3. Key terminology in the language of colonial urbanization (After A D King! 


Scale or Level 

Urban 

Urban Sector 

Urban Unit 

Civil station 

Bazaar 

Barracks 

Civil lines 

Colony 

Bungalow 

Cantonment 

Esplanade 

Chummery 


Mas 

Ciub 



Compound 

Oak (bungalow! 


Lodge 



Quarters 

Residency 


Best House 


roof, and which brought a widely used adjective into English The location 
of the berth on the ships taking the representatives of the colonial power to 
India also provided a keyword Port Out. Starboard Home gave not only a 
location away from the heat of the sun but in the mnemonic POSH, a lasting 
social categorization also. A review of these terms can be used to describe the 
major spatial elements of the colonial city, grouped as they were about the 
three elements critical in the morphology of Indian urbanism. The First was 
the garrison, the basic physical representation of military control. The 
second element was the civil administration developed by the colonising 
power ‘to run' the country, whilst the third was the name city which 
predated the colonial grafting on of the newer pans. 

Figure 16-2 shows how many of these elements characterized the city of 
Allahabad during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries The settle- 
ment was located at a confluence ol the Canges and the Jumna rivers and 
was a sacred site, the ancient city of Prayag. It was also supposedly at the 
confluence of the legendary Saraswati. the lost river of the Punjab “ The 
Mogul emperor Akbar had built a fort at the angle where thp two nvers met 
and this was taken over by the British to form the Fort Cantonment. It con- 
stituted. however, a very limited area, far too small in extent for the effective 
deployment of the military arm of the Raj The site of Allahabad was itself 
COrtJtneted. for it lay between the Canges and the Jumna. The latter was 
bordered by steep bluffs while the Ganges was characterized by moving 
sandbanks liable to inundation A more extensive old cantonment was 
developed within the confluence core, but eventually a still more extensive 
site was developed to the west, calted the New Cantonment. The demand 
for space, derived both from basic military needs and from the large 
compounds in which the bungalows were set. b well illustrated by this 
progressive development. Figure 16-2 clearly shows the distinctive ele- 
ments The New Cantonment was lavishly laid out in spatial terms. The 
core was dominated by the Brigade H Q_ which was surrounded by the 
European Infantry Lines, the Cavalry Lines and the Artillery Lines Tucked 
away from these and well segregated to the north east were the Native 

** O H USpiiMnjE Abmad(lnO) Five cittn of tHtCsngetic plain Crag Amnr.tO, 
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Infantry Lines. Adjacent to them was the Bazaar 17 . The burial ground was 
located well away from the living areas, from which it was separated by Mac* 
pherson Park. 

The Civil Lines were situated to the east of the New Cantonment and were 
established on an extensive grid plan cut through by the main route which 
was related to the axis of the old Mogul city. Within the area were all the 
standard representatives of English culture in India: the Government 
Offices, the Law Courts, the Hotel. Hospital and the Allahabad Club. It was 
neatly segregated- to the north was the river Ganges while the New Canton- 
ment was to the west to the south were the railway lines and to the east 
Alfred Park provided a break. The native city was to the south, nearer the 
Jumna river and on the other side of the tracks It was a densely populated 
and unplanned maze of narrow streets in complete contrast to the Civil 
Lines. Not only the railway, but the Junction Station and the accommoda 
tion for the railway staff set out in severely rectangular fashion, separated 
Indian city from European quarter 7 * 

Brush points not only to the ubiquity and the formal lay out of the railway 
settlement, but also to us internal social distinctions 'The most distinctive 
features of the railway towns are the perfectly uniform grid of streets and the 
monotonous rows of brick dwelling, graded and rented strictly according to 
the wage scale and occupational status of the employ ees. For the lowest paid 
semi-skilled workers, who were from the start invariably Indians, a single 
room with attached kitchen and enclosed courtyard was considered suffi- 
cient. These dwelling units are built in contiguous rows of ten and twelv e. or 
multiples thereof, allowing little or no open space between street and 
entrance The quarters designed for the intermediate grades of personnel, 
often including Eurasians as well as Indians, have more rooms, some in a 
second storey, and arc set back farther from the street. The two-storey 
bungalows built for the employees with the highest technical skills or 
managerial capacity and receiving the highest salaries, who at first were 
mainly British, stand amid spacious landscaped grounds with small row 
houses for the servants in the rear’.!* ‘In Allahabad the railway area was 
effectively deployed to block access to the north, there being no crossing for 
wheeled traffic for more than a mile. The railway thus completely shuts off 
the crowded and irregular Indian city from the broadly planned rectangular 
Cantonment and Civil Lines, a district of large bungalows and public offices 
in spacious compounds and gardens'.'® 

There is no need to labour the point. Society in nineteenth century India 
had a distinctive character and organization of its own That organization 
with all the crudities and niceties of its ethnic and social distinctions was 
quite faithfully reflected m the forms of the towns it developed 


M Government of tndi* (1899) CantanmriUS Code (Calcutta). W 
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5 The social areas of eilies 

In the earlier section of this book dealing with the social areas of cities as pan 
of residential patterning (Chap. 10). some attention was directed to cities of 
the developing world in the context of establishing a dynamic model which 
could epitomue the mode of evolution of the urban mosaic. In this chapter it 
is appropriate that some further consideration be given towards the topic of 
social areas in Third World cities m its own right. 

There are problems, however. The first is that it would be inappropriate 
to imply that there is any such thing as uniformity within the gTeatly 
differing cultural traditions and politico-economic structures which make 
up that somewhat nebulous notion of a Third World, or even of developing 
countries. It is true that the evolutionary model noted above implies at least 
common characteristics of economic change. 'The accumulated evidence 
indicates that economic and technological factors are the dependent varia 
bles which tend to produce ecological similarities, while culturally unique 
factors are the independent variables which tend to foster ecological differ- 
ences'. Sl Even in relation to the penetration and impact of western, induv 
trial technology, however, too easy an assumption of a single path of change 
should be questioned until a good deal more is know n from a wider range of 
examples. Nevertheless, a basic factor in all studies of the social areas of 
Third World cities is the degree of modernisation and the consequent 
existence of both ‘traditional' and ‘modem’ areas 

The second problem is that data availability and economic development 
are highly correlated and as a result jt is difficult to obtain adequate small 
area data to provide the input to detailed analyses of smaller towns in the 
least developed areas Indeed, in such cases the very data used in western 
studies could be completely inappropriate. It follows that factorial ecologies 
have been produced for those cities where 'development' is mow advanced 

The most frequently quoted studies arc those of Calcutta reported by 
Berry and Katarda.’' and of Cairo. Egypt, by Janet Abu Lughod." both of 
which were referred to in chapter 10 The latter pieceof work, although now 
somewhat dated, presents a valuable insight into the social and physical 
structuring of the capital of a developing country. Abu Lughod uvrd the 
same set of thirteen variables (table 16-4) for 21 6 census tracts for 1917 and 
1960. A principal components analysis with varimax orthogonal rotation 
was employed and the loadings of the variables on three abstracted factors 
for 1960 a re given in table 1 6-4 and i be average scot rs for the firsi factor for 
thirteen communi ties grouped by type are given in table 16-5 The thirteen 
communities themsehes are mapped in figurr 16-5 
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tabta 16-4' Factor Loadings. Cairo Census Tracts. I960 

Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 


Persons per Room 
Persons per km* 

Sex Ratio 
Fertility Ratio 
Never Mamed Females 
Divorced Females 
Never Married Males 
Handicapped 
Male Literacy 
Female Literacy 
Female Employed 
Males Unemployed 
Muslins Per Cent 


-8t +01 

-03 -10 

-01 +97 

-89 -01 

+95 +04 

+52 +03 

+76 +49 

-40 +13 

+ 81 -07 

+ 92 +10 

+85 +06 

-31 -03 

-56 -06 


+ 32 
+ 72 
-03 
-00 
-03 

+ 11 
+ 32 
-20 
-19 
+ 15 
+ 18 
+ 66 


Note Sex Ratio is males per 100 females in age group 15-49 Fertility Ratio is children under 5 
per ICO women 15-49 The'never married' rates largely reflect age of marriage Values — 20 
are significant Decimal points have been omitted lAlterJ Abu Lughod. 1969) 


table 1B-S TheCommunitieso(Cairo1960IForLocat)onDfCommumliesseeFigurB 16-3) 


Community Groupings by Type 


Rural Fringes 
North III 
West VI 
Cemetery IX 
South XIII 
Interior Slums 
BulSg I 
MedeealX 
Misr a Qad mah XII 
Urban Working Class low 
Zaytun IV 
Urban Middle Class 
T ransition XI 
Shubra II 
Silver Coast VIII 
Upper Middle or Better 
Heliopolis V 
Gold Coasl VII 
lAlterJ Abu Lughod. 197U 


A irerage Scores on 
Factor t. I960 


-1 66 
-1 39 
-1 54 
-1 84 


+ 0 
+ 0 


63 

95 

18 


48 

97 


The interpretation of Factor 1 has already been discussed (p. 275) where 
it was identified as a ‘ Life Style’ factor, contrasting those sections which were 
most modern, which can be read as European or cosmopolitan, with those 
which were predominantly traditional in their way of life The high positive 
loading variables stress male and female literacy, female employment and, 
via the never married surrogate. later age of marriage. All these reflect the 
emancipation of women from traditional roles and a modem traditional 
polarization The second factor is seen as identifying male dominance, for 
the sex ratio and never married males are the highest loading variables This 
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is brought about by the selective in-migration of unattached males. The 
third factor identifies social disorganization. There are dear contrasts with 
the factors that characterize the western city, with the nature of regional and 
intra city migration appearing as critical controls 

It is too lengthy a task to follow the detailed spatial analysis which Abu- 
Lughod presents by identifytngthirteen communities within the city (table 
16-4 and figure 16-3), but the main features can be sketched. At the 
physical heart of Cairo is Community X which is virtually co extensive with 
the medieval city. Through it runs the Qasabah along which all the market 
activities were located. It still retains that character, but away from it is 'a 
world never glimpsed by the tourist, ft is a dark and dense residential cum 
industrial cum commercial quarter, mud splattered and garbage strewn, 
penetrated by winding, narrow dm paths, terminating here at the gate toa 
thirteenth century khan, terminating there at a cul de sac . . .'. M 

In complete contrast is Community VII, called The Gold Coast by the 



Figure 16-3 Cairo Egypt Factorial Ecology The thirteen sub-cities defined by Factor 1 
Lift Style, according to J Abu Lughod The northern and southern fringes of the city 


Lughod (1971) 190 
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author, perhaps as a tribute to the role of Chicago in urban ecology for it 
must be emphasized that it is not a name used in Cairo. It is the westernized, 
modem central business area of the city, once the domain of foreign 
colonials but now the terrain of the capital's elite. Between these two 
extremes lies Community XI which, forming a bridge between X and VII, a 
connection between the modernizing forces of the Golden Coast and the 
deterioration of the old city, is appropriately called ’Transition". On the west 
bank of the riser, that is the opposite flank of the Gold Coast, Abu Lughod 
names Community VIII the Silver Coast since it is a somewhat down market 
version of Community VII. 

The old city. Community X, forms one of the city's slums, but the location 
of these poorest areas is neither characteristically 'inner city' nor peripheral, 
but rather related to the oldest sections. Community I. Bulaq and 
Community XII, Misr a! Qadimah. were both port suburbs which have 
been engulfed by city growth, although extension along the met has gisen 
them a fringe character also But the fringes are made up of distinctive com 
munities. especially to the north where low and middle class residential 
areas penetrate sector wise into the rural surrounds producing 'five sector 
cities' The eastern fringe, however, made up of Community IX is donn 
nated by ‘the cemetery cities’, and here is a section that can be compared to 
the squatter peripheral settlements classically associated with cities of the 
developing world. 

From even this brief summary 'three types (of population) that co exist 
within Cairo may be identified . (1) the rural, (2) the traditional urban, 
and (3) the modem or industrial urban'. 5 * It is the differential intermingling 
of these that gives character to the constituent communities In this context 
traditional' is defined as referring 'primarily to the persistence of economic 
activities, forms of social relationships, and systems of values which were 
once typical within the Cairo of a hundred years ago' M To a degree it can be 
linked to the notion of the lower of the two circuits of the urban economy in 
undeveloped countries proposed by Milton Santos in his book 'Shared 
Space' 57 The two circuits not only characterize the economy but must 
appear in the spatial structure of the city also, though never divorced into 
discrete areas for as Santos avers, the space is shared 

A conclusion, generally in parallel with the above, emerged from a study 
of a city in a contrasted part of Africa This was an analysis of the spatial 
organization of residential areas in Accra, Ghana by R R. Brand. 58 
Thirteen variables which could be derived from the 1960 census were 
assembled for 268 enumeration areas Four components were abstracted 
from a principal components analysis (table 16-6) explaining 28 5. 17-0. 
12 2 and 9 8 per cent of the variance respectively 
Component I is characterized by Brand as "bourgeois migrant comrau 

55 Abu Lughod (1971) JI8 
58 Abu Lughod (197 I). 119 

* Wo* M (1979) The Shared Spate (London) Translated b T C Ctrry 
58 Brand R_ R (1972) The ipatial organization of rmdrnuzl area* in Accra 
panicuUr reference to aspect* of modernization Eton. Ceng 98. 281-298 
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table 18-6. Component Structure I 
t 'anabtes 


Local born 
Foreign Alncans 
Non Africans 
Ctiild/Worren ratio 
Sex Ratio 
Educated adults 
Unschooled children 
Working age males 
Employed males 
Unemployment 
Unemployed lemaies 
Density 
Distance 


Accra (after R R Brandi 

Factors 

1 II III 

-77 - 27 -V 

39 76 - 21 

70 - 37 08 

-77 10 04 

69 29 -18 

06 - 82 06 

10 85 11 

23 12 -53 

11 11 10 

-10 23 05 

71 05 37 

-35 - 06 - 62 

14 10 86 


IV 

30 

-10 

-13 

17 

-05 

-16 

-01 

-15 

-84 

78 

25 

-07 


Note Distance is sua ght line distance from G P O in C 8 D Decimal points have 
been omitted and the Signs in Component IV inverted 


nities* given the high loadings of non- Africans. ‘These sub areas exhibited 
very low proportions of local-bom persons, relatively few children per 
women, and medium to low gross population densities They also had a 
large proportion of economically non-active females (and) large representa- 
tions of non-African expatriates’ .*» The distribution pattern is clearly 
sectoral, with a vs edge extending north east from the city centre. There was 
one outlying area in Tesano (A on figure 16-4), *a European enclave 
analogous to the wealthy commuter suburbs ringing many western cities'.*’ 

Component II shows high positive loading variables of foreign Africans 
and unschooled children, with a high negative loading on educated adults. 
This is interpreted as ‘urban villagers — the sub-culture of traditionalism ■ 
among migrants'. Three areas can be identified on figure 16-4, The first 
two. Nima and New Town (B on figure 16-4) and Sabon Zongo (C) are 
areas of squatter dwellings and subdivided houses in a peripheral location, 
whilst Ussher Town and part of Jamcston (D on the map) are the city centre 
parallels. It is significant that Brand notes one subarea, Tudu, as a popular 
destination node for long distance migrants, especially Hansa and Yoniba 
traders, and Sabon Zongo as developed by Muslims. Component III is a dis- 
tance component contrasting the low density fringe with the centre, and IV 
an unemployment component. 

Two immediate reflections anse from Brand's study. The first is the dear 
parallelism with Abu Lughod’s analysis of Cairo, the first and dominant 
contrast is between aspects of modernization and traditionalism The 
second is the way in which ethnic associations, or tnbal links, remain 
strongly reproduced in the urban situation Urban ethnicity 41 is itself the 

" Brand R R (1972) 291 

*° Brand (1971) 291 

41 Cohen A ed (1974) Urban ttbntcUy (Ixindon) 
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Figure 16-4 Accra Ghana Factorial ecology Areas with high scores on ihe first two 
components are shaded 

Component 1 Bourgeois migrant communities (more than two standard deviations above 
the mean) 

Component 2 Urban villagers the culture ol trad tional sm among migrants (more than 
one standard deviation above the mean) 

(After R fl Brand) 


product of migration chains and a feature of the largest towns and cities 
The characters of homogeneous settlements, smaller in size, and in areas 
little affected by Western notions, are very different. Ir is possible, there- 
fore. to query many of the analyses of modernizing cities and using variables 
closely ranged as possible to those of western factorial ecologies, it is little 
wonder that results first contrast those parts which are amenable to such 
analyses with those that are less so. 

At this point it is possible to reven to another contribution by Abu 
Lughod where, m relation to North Africa, she identifies ‘six fairly 
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distinctive and co existent urban arrangements which make up the 
ecological structure'. 4 * These are- 

1 The Medina core. This is the medieval or traditional nucleus. 

2 The modem appendage. This was cither designed for and built by 
Europeans, or constructed in European style. 

3 Rapidly proliferating uncontrolled settlements 

4 Peripheral suburbs. These are built for an indigenous middle and 
upper class and expand in sector like fashion between the uncontrolled 
settlements. 

5 Rural fringe. This is made up of wedges of undeveloped rural land, in 
sharp contrast to the urban sectors 

6 Transitional working class zones. These are usually the intermediaries 
between 1 and 2. 

At the beginning of thts section the significance of economic and tech- 
nological factors was noted and their influence in setting up convergent 
patterns suggested. Most Third World authors react fairly sharply against 
the notion that their ciues are becoming more like those of the west, and still 
more consistently against any view that their cities are following the paths of 
western cities at earlier periods National and cultural pride are potent 
factors in such reactions, not for the first time in this book it has to be noted 
that the perception of the world is a relative thing It would not be difficult 
to find parallels for the six ‘urban arrangements' of Abu-Lughod in 
eighteenth and nineteenth century Britain. But most certainly modem com 
munications, both via the mass media and in the more direct physical sense 
of moving populations, are so much the greater, and hence the exacerbation 
of many of the urban problems in developing areas One of the greatest of 
these, certainly the one with the most extensive literature, is that of the 
uncontrolled peripheral settlement 

6 Spontaneous or squatter settlements 

The huge extent of urbanward migration has already been identified 
Within the cities themselves it produces immense social problems the most 
immediate of which is inadequate housing Partly as a result of the sire of the 
problem, partly as a result of the limitation of national and municipal 
resources and partly as a result of social systems which inhibit the equitable 
division of resources, little shelter is provided through formal and planned 
channels. The result is that the immigrant population collects in extensive 
peripheral areas of settlement. ‘Peripheral settlements account for at least 
one quarter, and often one third or even one half, of the total urban popula 
lions in most primate cities. Thirty five per cent of the people in Manila, 
thirty-three per cent in Calcutta, twenty five per cent in Kuala Lumpur, 
twenty five per cent injakarta, forty five per cent in Istanbul, twenty-seven 

u Abu Lughod. J (1976) Devriopmmu in North African urbanism ibe procra of 
dccolonuaiKm, bring Chap 8 in Berry. B L) id (1976) Urbanuotion and Counter 
urbanisation (Beverly Hilli) Urban Affair* Annual Reviews voj 11,20} 
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per cent in Rio de Janeiro, and forty-six per cent of the population in Mexico 
City live in stums and uncontrolled settlements'. 45 

The names for this phenomenon are widely varied, both in the academic 
and planning literature and in the xemacular languages. Uncontrolled 
settlements, as in the quotation above, spontaneous settlements, auto 
namous settlements, all these have been used from time to time Drakakis- 
Smith has argued for the use of the term squatter settlements or squatter 
housing defining it as. 'any housing which contravenes existing legislation 
on the occupation of land or the construction of dwellings. This juridical 
definition is preferred to currently fashionable neologisms, such as "spon- 
taneous" or “uncontrolled” urban settlements, because the illegal nature of 
such housing strongly affects all aspects of life in the squatter community, 
from the physical environment, through types of economic activity to rela 
tions with the urban authorities'.* 4 In this he is undoubtedly correct since the 
distinction between these settlements and slums is that the residents of the 
latter, howexer delapidaced the physical conditions, own the legal tide or 
formally rent the property. In the favellas. barrios, bidonvilies and bustees. 
perhaps the most widely used names for squatter settlements, there is no 
legal title to the land occupied 

Jr has been suggested that urban poverty is simply rural poverty displaced 
and such a view seems appropriate in relation to the spontaneous settlements 
for the move to the city, as has been indicated, is powered by rural change 
and rural poverty. Once arrived at the city the migrant is faced with a group 
of related problems. He has no slulh to offer in a market which increasingly 
seeks skilled workers so that the best he can hope for is either sporadic 
labouring employment or to establish himself in petty trading of the most 
limited kind Under these circumstances he can make no bid for housing 
and the only way out is to construct shelter from available materials, 
galvanized sheeting, tin cans, odd pieces of wood, cardboard boxes, 
attempting gradually to improve the structure It is in this fashion, and 
unprovided with water, sewerage or electricity that the spontaneous settle- 
ments have developed Dwyer begins his book on People and housing in 
Third World cities with a section entitled, 'A major urban form' 45 and by so 
doing properly calls attention to the fact that these settlements do constitute 
one of the major urban features of the contemporary world. 

Four further features of these settlements can be briefly considered, loca 
non. character, evolution and future development. 

(i) Location Dwyer has constructed a diagram reproduced as figure 16-5 
which shows typical movements of low income population in the cities of 
developing countries 48 Migration takes place both characteristically to the 

41 R U1acV(1978) The role of urban squaltrrseulemeMs Am Assoc Amer C cogr 68(4) 
5J5 

44 D W Drakaku Smuh (1978) Shelter overview, in P J Rjmroer. D XV. Drakaki*- 
Smith and T C McCee eds (1978) Food, shelter end transport m Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific (Canberra Australian NationatUmversny. Depi of Human Ceog Pub HC 12) 

41 Dwyer (1975) People and housmg m the T/urd World (Xjondoa) 

44 D Owytr (1975) 54 
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People and bousing in Third World cities 



Figure 16-5 Typical movements of tow income population in Ot es in develop g 
countries lAfterD J Dwyer) 


inner city areas of reception (chapter 10 p. 269). as well as to the 

But, as the central city expands, those least able to meet ns, "S ™ 5 

pushed to the periphery , and they are successfully and continually displaced 

into worsening environments in terms of water access an si 

such as Steep slopes But what jobs are available are city «ntred so that 

nearness to opportunity becomes a resisting factor that «P* j, vp 

as far in as posable, but inevitably a situation arises ->J«e the poorest ha e 

to pay high journey to work costs Also, peripheral 'and_ low , n qua^y 

because of steepness of slope is likely to be that which can be squatted on 
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most easily. The spontaneous settlements, therefore, take up the least 
desired locations, virtually when land values have fallen to zero for the 
terrain can be used neither for agriculture or good quality housing. 

(it) Character Much has been written on the degrading conditions of these 
settlements. Perhaps the most effective public statement has been that of the 
Sao Paulojustice and Peace Commission in their report entitled, Sao Paulo 
grout h and poverty That volume points out that Sao Paulo is the fastest 
growing city in the world having grown from a small town a hundred years 
ago to 12 million at present, and if growth rates are maintained, 25 million 
by the year 2000 The result has been a failure to provide essential facilities. 
‘Only 40 per cent of the 8000 kilometres which make up the road network for 
local traffic in the Metropolitan Region are paved Approximately 489,000 
inhabitants live in houses without electricity. Only about 30 per cent of 
households in the Metropolitan Region have drains and only 53 per cent 
piped water’ . 4 ' In terms of particular areas within the municipality of Sao 
Paulo conditions are considerably worse In 1968 at Itaquera 89 per cent of 
households lacked drains. 97 per cent piped water and 72 per cent had no 
refuse collection With the growth of population the situation is dete 
norating not improving 

(m) Evolution L J Eyre in a study of the shanty towns of Montego Bay in 
Jamaica” proposed stages of development for these forms of settlement 
These he identified as 

1 The initial occupation stage. 

2 The transitional stage 

3 The stage of attaining secure tenure. 

4 The stage of absorption 

This suggests a gradual change from an initial state of insecurity and lack 
of organization to a gradual achievement of a feeling of permanence This 
is accompanied by the improvement of dwellings and the gradual establish 
mem of small businesses so that eventually the settlement becomes part of 
the city ‘Other things being equal, the older settlements have the greatest 
potential to become viable city communities More recently established 
settlements, if their residents are not evicted and if they are upwardly mobile 
in a socio economic sense, also have the potential to become part of the 
urban system because the city is expanding its opportunities and amenities 
to these peripheral areas" Ulack in a Study of Cagayan de Oro in the Phil 
tppines confirmed three hypotheses regarding the change with time, that 


*’ Sao Paulo Juuicf and Peace Commission (1978) Sao Paulo C rout h and poverty 
(London) English translation published in association with the Catholic Institute for Inter 
national admou 

u Sao Paulojustice and Peace Commission (1978) 31 

" l-J Eyre ( 1972) The shanty towns of Montego Bay Jamaica Ceog Ret 62 391-813 
“ R Clack (1978) 5J9 
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the age of settlement is the most critical variable in determining the role of 
squatter settlements, that the oldest settlements have the best locations, 
closest to employment and urban amenities; that the oldest settlements have 
the highest socio-economic sta tus as measured by educa tion. income levels, 
jobs and housing conditions. Because of this he argues ‘squatters in the older 
settlements have the potential to contribute more to the city. The existence 
of small businesses, membership in associations, better housing, and 
employment in more skilled jobs are all indications that the older settle- 
ments are more highly integrated into the city*.* 1 

(tv) Future development J. F. C. Turner, one of the earliest and most 
influential writers on squatter settlements argued that, ‘ It is clear that . . . . 
the peripheral squatter settlements do. in fact, perform the principal func- 
tions demanded by their inhabitants. So. in spite of the many, and often 
severe drawbacks, they often act as forward moving vehicles of social and 
economic change’ ** This is the role of these settlements, similar to that of 
the slums of hope (see chapter 10 p. 269), that is positive and can be built 
upon. The direct task of rehousing the populations of the squatter settle- 
ments by the municipalities themselves is one on such a scale chat it cannot 
be the only, even the major policy. The pattern of change has to be encour- 
aged. The first issue is that of property titles, for the inhabitants need the 
secunty of ownership in order to have the incentive for improvement. Most 
of the households are too poor to want standard credit arrangements for 
r housing improvement, preferring to add to their dwelling as opportunity 
permits. Figure 16-6 shows the attitudes to public and private services in 
the Lima barricidas after a survey by Andrews and Phillips." 

The intensity of dissatisfaction registers the importance of property titles 
and, not unexpectedly given the environmental conditions, the demand 
for accessible medical services The extent of dissatisfaction indicates the 
demand for standard urban services. It is the provision of these services to 
the squatter sites that has become the dominant policy in many areas Given 
the basic facilities, the initiative of the populations itself is sufficient to 
engender the gradual process of upgrading. Certainly solutions on western 
housing development concepts will be completely inadequate in face of the 
scale of growth in developing countries. Notions of ‘slum clearance' have no 
meaning whatsoever under the conditions which have been discussed. The 
management of the spontaneoussettlrmenrsand their progressive improve- 
ment 15 one of the cntical problems in practical urban research 

7 Conclusion 

This short chapter has sought to set out some of the characteristics and 

" R UUcMWS) 5»*-9 

*’ J F C. Turner (1969) Uncontrolled urh*n •rnlcment problem* ind policm in C 
Breew cd (1969) T*i oij m newly dntlofxng eovntnei readings on urbanum and 
urbanization (Englewood CtifCl NJ) 

" f M /WtoMindC W Phi Dtp* (1970) Theiqiiiiienolt-irni -horhrr»rr «nd »hj« 
they -»ni Journal of Developing dual t Jll-IM 
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Andrews) 


problems of the city in developing and under developed countries Those 
characteristics are so distinctive and the problems are so great that they have 
engendered an extensive and growing hteratUTe. One limited chapter can 
do little more than act, in a book written mainly around the western city, as 
a token, an acknowledgement that the stresses and disadvantages that occur 
within western atiesare dwarfed by the growing crisis of urbanization in the 
Third World 
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Most of the material on central place studies or marketing geography con- 
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Dawson. J A. (1979) The marketing environment (London) 
but a more specialized source is 

Gormsen. E. ed. (1976) Market distribution systems. Mamzer Geograph 
tsche Studies, 10. 

A useful paper with a good bibliographical content is 
Symanski. R. and Webber. M J (1974) Complex periodic marvel cycles 
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Lloyd. P. (1979): 5/ums of hope * Shanty towns of the third world 
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Urbanization and Urban Geography 


The nature and consequcncesof urbanization are of prime significance both 
to the de\ eioped and the Jess developed parts of the world. Indeed the whofe 
future of mankind is closely bound up with the changing significance and 
role of the City. The urban geographer, whether he defines the scope of his 
work by the subject matter he treats or by the particular perspectives he 
adopts, can only consider a small pan of the totality which is expressed in the 
idea of urbanization. Even so, as the geographer reviews his work he will 
inevitably be strongly influenced by the attitude he adopts to the city. At the 
same time his study is not academically static, nor does the urban pheno- 
menon itself remain unchanging 

In consequence there are three topics which this conclusion needs to'djs- 
cuss The first of these is attitudes to the city, the second is the changing 
nature of the city and the third is the impact of these on urban geography as 
a systematic branch of the subject, a topic with which the book began and 
which can now be reviewed in the light of the content presented. 

i Attitudes to the city 

This book has mainly, though not exclusively, been written from the context 
of the western industrialized world. Although attempts have been made to 
present a wider perspective at certain points, given the background and 
expenence of the author it would have been over-ambitious to have ven- 
tured to present anything else. In western culture the attitude to urbanism 
has always been ambivalent; an ambivalence which it has slowly gTown 
more popular to identify and trace so that only a brief outline is given here. 1 

On the one side the city has been seen, to use standard moral terms, as the 
epitome of all that is evil or. in the terminology of Wirth. anomic and alien 
aetng, disrupting the elemental cohesion of the soda! group and disinte- 
grating the personality of the individual The sources of this attitude lie deep 
in the cultural inheritance. Prime among them ate the Christian religion 
and its Judaic antecedents Christianity originated among a people of the 
desert fringes whose folk memory and preserved tradition in the Old Testa 
ment, were those of the nomadic herdsman. The city was presented as 

' See lor rumplr The cilym the history of rdeoi Part HI of O Handlin andj Burchard 
editors (1 963) The historian and the Cily (Cambridge Mas) and C R 5iange(l973> The 
frightened poets chapter 20 in H_J Dyos and M Wolff editors (1973) The Victorian city 
imagei and reality (London) 475-94 
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destructive of the purity of religious belief and practice, bringing with it 
alien notions and false gods The aties of the plain were a synonym for 
luxury, looseness and idolatry. Sodom and Gomorrha perished to demon- 
strate the fate of the urban idea. Through Christianity these altitudes 
became embedded in the consciousness of western man 

We may also note that Europe, as it emerged as a meaningful region after 
the collapse of the Roman Empire, was made up of a complex mosaic of 
small culture regions most of which have retained their identity, andsomeof 
which still have their distinctive languages. Brmany and Wales, Catalonia 
and Galicia, Flanders and Bavaria are examples. 

These culture regions, often governed in the form of principalities or 
duchies, were subject to the process of more or less arbitrary unification, 
through battle or marriage bed. into the united kingdoms of the later 
middle ages and of modem Europe. In this nation building operation the 
central and capital city played a leading role; indeed, the political unit was 
often forged about the city so that, for example, the name of the small area 
about Paris.thc lie de Trance, became extended to cover a whole country. 
By these means both symbolically and physically the dty came to represent 
the cosmopolitan ideal, the destroyer of the folk cultures in the interests of 
national unity. ‘In the dty remote forces and influences intermingle with the 
local their conflicts are no less significant than their harmonies And here, 
through the concentration of the means of intercourse in the market and the 
meeting place, alternative modes of living present themselves the deeply 
rutted ways of the village cease to be coercive and the ancestral goals cease to 
be all sufficient- strange men and women, strange interests, and stranger 
gods loosen the traditional ties of blood and neighbourhood.’ 1 

The industrial ary of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries pro- 
vided a further impetus to anti urban attitudes, not only by contributing to 
the erosion of the older folk cultures but by the creation of the most appall 
mg physical conditions and concomitant social degradation Wirth. follow- 
ing the views of Tonnies and Durkheim, was able to adapt into nascent 
urban sociology the inherited prejudices of the past 

In the present century the history of urbanism has provided enhanced 
stimuli for these ami urban news. The obsolescence of the inner city has 
contributed to the creation of slum and ghetto and provided an environ- 
ment of urban poverty The escape from city centre problems by the process 
of suburbanization together with increasing car ownership, have brought 
immense pressures to bear on urban transport systems. Such ate the pres 
sures that urban motorways, to solve circulation difficulties, destroy houses 
and add to housing problems The disposal of w aste of all kinds, from plastic 
containers to sewage and the exhaust fumes from motor vehicles, has 
created major crises of pollution. The attempt to escape from the noise and 
din of the aty generates saturating demand for what open space is acces 
sible yesterday s wildernesses are tomorrow's urban parks Finally the 
viiVntiib’.V.Vy xA sire my Yias been revealed Vt is exposed to any' VweaVdwmni 

1 L Stamford (I9JS) Tke of oliri (London) 4 
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its complex sustaining systems It is vulnerable to the pressure of active 
sectional interests, above all it is vulnerable to the urban guerrilla and to the 
direct political violence of a few determined and fanatical individuals 
From the sources considered so far comes an attitude which decries the 
city, at least in its contemporary western form This attitude has the core of 
traditional romanticism buned deep within it It reverses the Christian 
dogma for those on whom religion exerts no overt influence Man may be 
viewed as not being inherently wicked by vinue of original sm and in need of 
redemption, but rather as a noble being corrupted by the vicious regime of 
the competitive capitalist world. That corruption is most marked in the 
symbol of that world, the city, the least ‘natural' feature of the earth's 
surface which ‘represents the maximum possibility of humanizing the 
natural environment and naturalizing the human heritage. 

This romantic reaction perpetually rises to the surface in urban wnting It 
is nicely illustrated in Bunge’s study of Fitzgerald (Detroit)* in which 
although (he author attempts to deny such a basis, it nevertheless appears, 
almost creating a latter day version of the Lyrical Ballads, complete with 
updaced versions of Ruth and Michael Even the idea that, if natural man is 
corrupted in the urban world, then the nearest to innocence a nd virtue must 
be the child is strongly pressed, for Bunge writes, 'this is a book in defence of 
children This book is designed to make <is grow up, that is, ca make us more 
childish.’ 4 Or as Wordsworth phrased it- 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

Not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come. 

From God. who is our home. 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

Shades of the prison house begin to dose. 

Upon the growing Boy. . . .* 

Wordsworth's views are more-tangibty anti urban than Bunge's — 

He m the dissolute city gave himself 
To evil courses ignominy and shame 
Fell on him . - 7 

—but even so this romantic view, through the notion of the geography of a 
revolution, is exerting active influences on urban geographers 

On the other side of this ambivalence towards the city is the view which 

1 L Mumford (1938) 6 

* W Bunge (1971) Filegcm/d geography eft rt<x!ulicn (Cambridge, Maw ) 

* W Bunge (1971) 2«2 

* For the pumt. the author is aware that the Ode on the intimations of immortality from 
tecolUclians of tarty childhood was ro« published in the Lyncat Ballads 

’ W Wordsworth ( 1 798) Michael from Lyrical Ballads 
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maintains that the city is the greatest of all man's creations, displaying in 
physical form all the achievements of mankind— naturalizing the human 
heritage. In the city, as has been demonstrated already in this chapter, 
different cultures and traditions meet and mi* and it is from this mixing a nd 
cross fertilization that innovation is bom . New ideas and new techniques are 
diffused from the city and down the urban hierarchy; technical achievement 
and philosophical innovation are not usually related to the conservator, 
unchanging tradition of the countryside but to the creative flux of the city. 
Even if Christianity originated in a peasant community, it had to become 
Greek in philosophy before it could become universal and to be spread by 
Roman technology. 

It is worthy of note that in attempting to produce a unifying theory of the 
town Claval has stressed that the common ground between inter-urban and 
intra urban aspects of geography lies in the maximization of social inter- 
action.* This is not far removed from Meier's communication theory of 
_ urban growth.* Whenever the crux of urhanisro is sought it tends to emerge 
I as simply a way.of optim izing in tercourse between people and stresses the 
role of the town STtKcmeeting and mixing point? 

The emancipation from the restrictions of custom is the core of the 
freedom which the city dweller gains Only away from the close control of 
tradition can freedom to experiment, or to be different, be realized: only in 
the anonymous crowds of the city is true liberation possible. That very 
anonymity which was seen by Wirth as destructive of the individual, creates 
those conditions of freedom in which radical change i* possible.’* Radical 
change b. however, not acceptable to totahtanan regimes either of the 
political left or right, so the city has spawned a means of inhibiting the very 
freedom it generates This b the secret or thought police, who replace in an 
urban situation the restraints operated by convention in rural and small 
scale communities 

Finally detachment from the confines of the rural community transforms 
an immobile situation into one where mobility is an accepted part of life. 
Along with physical mobility comes social mobility through opportunity, for 
it permits each individual to stretch his talents to their full extent whatever 
the ends might be 

Truth or advantage does not always lie in one of two polar extremes and 
discussions of urbanism have long been dominated by the notions of an ideal 
mid -way situation Most explicit of all theatiempts to dense such a median 
view b that by Ebenexer Howard in the Garden City where the two extremes 
are sex out as magnets of attraction. 11 Perhaps earlier views of the ‘citta 
ideale' saw the way through the creation of an apt physical environment 
which would of itself generate an ideal society, while a Marxist interpreta 
uon would presumably argue for a socialist economy and the elimination of 
competition as a means of producing the ideal aty. At thb point the 

* P ditil [19751 Uoe tbmne uiutaue dele vine Conodmn Ctcrfr 17(51. 275-9 
' R. L Unn(IK!) A ll«f) •/ »rl« (CimbnJp Man) 

“H Cox (1965) n(«nirtij(Si.YoA) 

11 t. Homrf (19C?) Corden cutes of to mor row (London) 
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problem becomes more dearly defined because presumably under a Marxist 
state, as in ail ideal worlds, there would be no further development; and yet 
the city is the centre of change. The city is the place where people meet, 
where great hopes are generated and where many must be disappointed, 
where success is balanced by disaster, affluence with degradation, for only 
where people become units of production, all alike, will the static city 
emerge in an environment of atrophy and decay. 

It is probable that most people’s attitudes to the city will take in both polar 
extremes, now moving towards one and now the other, as illustrated, for 
example, by Samuel Johnson 1 on the one hand in London ( 1 738) he writes 

For who would leave, unbribed, Hibernia's land 
Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand’ . . . 

Here malice, rapine, accident conspire. 

And now a rabble rages, now a fire; 

Their ambush here relentless ruffians lay, 

And here the fell attorney prowls for prey; 

Here falling houses thunder on your head. 

And here a female atheist talks you dead . . . 

LONDON! the needy villain's general borne. 

The common shore of Paris and of Rome; 

With eager thirst, by folly or by fate. 

Sucks in the dregs of each currupted state. 

but on the other (Boswell's Life of Johnson, 1971)" 

"S.r, if you wish to have a just notion of the magnitude of this city, you 
must not be satisfied with seeing its great streets and squares, but must 
survey the innumerable little lanes and courts It is not in the showy evolu- 
tions of buildings. but in the multiplicity of human habitations which are 
crowded together, that the wonderful immensity of London consists ." 

. . BOSWELL: "The only disadvantage is the great distance at which 
people live from one another ” JOHNSON. "Yes, Sir; but that tsocca 
sioned by the largeness of it. which is the cause of all other advantages " 
BOSWELL. “Sometimes 1 have been in the humour of wishing to retire to 
a desert.” JOHNSON - “Sir, you have desert enough in Scotland " 

This argument has veered away from urban geography as such, but as 
geographers look for relevance, and beyond relevance for radical action, it 
will become clear that all the attitudes discussed impinge in their own way 
upon the academic study of the city But before tracing these reactions it is 
necessary to turn aside to consider also how changes in the nature of the city 
itself are also affecting the study of urban geography 

2 The changing nature of the city 

Chapter 2 of this book considered the problem of defining what is urban and 
it was suggested that one difficulty was that both the reality and the concept 
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of what is urban arc subject to change. The publication in 1961 by Jean 
Gottmann of his book Megalopolis, subtitled ‘The urbanized northeastern 
seaboard of the United States', was a clear indication that new urban struc- 
tures had been formed which needed new definitions. 11 Gottmann defined 
Megalopolis as 'an almost continuous system of deeply interwoven urban 
and suburban areas, with a total population of about 37 million people in 
1960 . .Thecradleofanewordenntheorganizationofinhabitedspace ' 

The nature of this new order is not as easy to identify. 

Peter Hall in his massive and masterly study of megalopis England points 
out that 'for all his brilliant evocation of a megalopolis Gottmann never 
succeeds in defining it as a unique entity, and so never pros es that it exists ’■* 
Hall, after a careful and broadly based examination of evidence, accepts the 
reality of a megalopolis England bur writes that ir is "a functional rather than 
a physical reality. Just like the comparable northeastern urban complex of 
the United States — Gottmann' s megalopolis— it is a giant urban area only in 
the sense that here is a large tract of the earth's surface where the great 
majority of people depend on urban jobs and urban services: and where the 
impact of these jobs and services, in terms of measurements like commuter 
zones, service areas and the exchange of goods and information, expands to 
involve each pan of the area in a complex series of interactions with other 
pans It is not, and does not conceivably seem likely to be. a giant urban 
area in the sense that the physical grow th of its pans will gradually coalesce 
into continuous sprawl from London to Birmingham and Manchester. That 
is a nightmare that has no foundation whatsoever in reality ' H This would 
equally be true of the Great Lakes megalopolis, the Japanese megalopolis 
extending from Tokjo to Osaka and the nonhwest European megalopolis 
extending generally about the Rhine from Randstad Holland to Stuttgart 

Although simple physical sprawl is rejected as the basis of identity, never- 
theless the complex interdependence of pans recognized not only quenes 
the definition of what is urban buc more significantly, challenges the idea 
that any meaningful distinction between what is urban and rural can be 
made. If this be the case then the sons of study presented in this volume, all 
of which to a large degTee assume free-standing, discrete urban entities, lose 
much of their central importance, or at least take on a somewhat dated 
appearance 

There is some overlap between the subject matter of this book and Hall's 
study of urban England, but his main concern is with regional structure and 
much of his consideration is devoted io the broader problems of regional 
and economic planning. The point of emphasis moves accordingly to 
methods for building dynamic models in urban and regional analysis and to 
thesons of study initiated by Forrester in the United States 11 and Chadwick 1 * 

u J Gonmann (1961) Megalopolis the urbanized north eastern seaboard of Iht United 
Stain (Cambridge Maw.) 

u P Hall editor 0373} Tkt eonlmmrnl ef urban England (London) Vol 1.47 

M V Hall ediror(197J) HO 

11 J W Forrotcr (1969) Urban dynamic! (Cambridge Mas) 

u C Oudwict (1971) A systems w* of planning touardi a theory of the urban and 

regional planting process (Oiford) 
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and Wilson 1 ’ in Britain, It is possible to maintain, as this book does, that 
these are different problems demanding iheir own treatment, but the 
blurring of the urban-rural difference presents real difficulty to urban geog- 
raphy as a systematic study. 

In spite of these difficulties it would be wrong to imply that conventional 
urban geography, as presented here, is now in some way outmoded. 
Although it is not as easy as it once was to build a study around the notion of 
the free-standing city clearly divorced from its rural surrounds, the basic 
ideas outlined in this book still remain central to the urban analyst. The 
question of scale will be considered later in this chapter but even here it can 
be maintained that the critical issue has been simply an extension of scale. 
The studies of regional structure, already referred to in this section, attempt 
to resolve the mechanics of the massive agglomeration, includingits appar- 
ently rural interstices 

On the other hand in (he studies of central placesand of residential loca 
lion presented in chapters 6 and 10, it was seen to be necessary to move into 
the micro-scale, behavioural approach In spite of these extensions the basic 
patterns of intra and inter-urban distributions remain the same, and the 
changes in the nature of the urban phenomenon from discrete city to 
megalopolis, even to regional city, and the development of behavioural 
research, only reveal a hierarchically sealed situation where the basic and 
essential middle ground is taken by this book. 

It is probable that a real challenge to the conventions of urban geography 
will come from a different though related source. Most of the analyses pre- 
sented in this book assume a laissez faire situation, one of relatively untram 
melled competition in a capitalist system. But such conditions appertain in 
reality to hardly any country in the world, for some form of control is 
exercised by central or local government. The United Kingdom may be 
taken as an example where the planning process now shapes the form of 
towns, '* determines the pattern of land-uses and also, by the creation of new 
towns.'* the city system itself. On the larger scale, towns are nominated as 


A Wilson (1971) Urban and regional models in geography and plannmg (London) 

** For a general consideration of U K. urban planning lee W. Aitiworth(1954) The genesis 
of modem Bntuh toivnplannmg (London) J B Culbngworth (1973) Problem) of an urban 
society (London). Vo! 1. The social framework of planning. Vol 2 The social content of 
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(2nd edition. 1969 )L Kodvrin (19S6J The British new loans policy (Cambridge. Mass ) B 
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growth points” and every effort made to foster their development. On a 
small scale the planning permission required for the building of out-of-town 
shopping centres or hypermarkets determines the nature of the retail 
system 

The study of urban geography in this way necessarily becomes closely 
involved with the consideration of the planning mechanism and the way it 
operates This is nothing novel, when town plan was considered in chapter 7 
it was stressed that the physical form reflected the nature of the society in 
which it was generated. Planning controls are contemporary reflections of 
social goals ft is significant that Peter Hall's book is called The containment 
of urban England, for that containment is the result of planning restrictions 
and Hall has to devote a great deal of his book to the study of the regulating 
enactments. 11 A major difficulty for the utban geographer is this progressive 
involvement in the detail of planning legislation and the nature of its opera- 
tion. Even so such planning may presumably be based on an initial examina- 
tion of the patterns initiated by free operation under market conditions and 
to that extent urban geography provides the basis from which planning 
moves forward. 

The first two sections of this chapter have indicated that numerous prob- 
lems surround the idea of an independent, systematic utban geography and 
it is to a consideration of some of these that this conclusion must now turn. 

3 Problems of urban geography 

These problems which the systematic study now faces can best be considered 
under three headings They are derived not only from attitudes to the city 
and the changing nature of the city already discussed, but also from new 
views as to the internal organiiarion of geographical studies. 

a The problem oj identity 

It has been suggested that the emergence of regional roegalopoles puts in 
doubt the discrete urban geography which emerged in the 1950s and 1960s 
andwhich was depicted in chapter 1 of this book in diagTam form. It has also 
been indicated that the regional model building associated with these new 
phenomena must impinge on the material dealt with in utban geography, 
although again this book has made little concession in that direction But 
even further, from within the mainstream of human geography itself comes 
a challenge to what is a short- lived but nevertheless received tradition of 
dividing human geography into semi discrete areas of study labelled 
economic geography, political geography, urban geography, and so on 

This problem was introduced briefly in the introduction where reference 

a Two useful boots on growth point poke ies are* A KuUirsLi edicor(?97ZJ GnuoApoln 
and growth centres in regional planning V ,V Research Inst for Jot Devel Regional 
plan nmg VciL 3 / Fists sod The AJUUpssbandR PrtirlU fdilonJWh) Growth 

poles anil regional policies European Coordination centre for research and documentation m 
social uiences. I oL S (Pans and The Hague) 

“ P HaD(19?J> Vo! 2 
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was made to the paper by Peter Gould in which the case is put most 
cogently.” Gould points to the struggle in the post-war penod to get such 
avant garde courses as urban geography established in university depart- 
ments. 'Few would object today but the irony is that just when everyone has 
comfortably settled down into new categories, these categories themselves 
have outlived their usefulness, becoming limitations upon geographic 
instruction and pedagogic imagination *** This view has much to justify it. 
Gould proposes a twin orientation to geographical studies, spatial theory on 
the one hand and problem-solving on the other. But although his rather 
conversational toned essay presents the idea, u is left unspecified in any 
detail. 

Probably still the most convincing contribution on theoretical lines is 
Peter Haggett's classic. Locational analysis m human geography*. The 
chapter headings indicate the approach— interaction; networks, nodes: 
hierarchies, surfaces, diffusion. The factual context or the real world situa 
tion is irrelevant. Indeed, the basic principle is that these analytical 
approaches are universal to all spatial situations* that rent gradients should 
be studied separately in agrarian and urban geography is seen as nonsensical 
and the particularity of the present systematic approach only succeeds in 
presenting obstacles to theory formulation. All this implies that urban 
geography will soon disappear Haggett in a later volume, Geography • a 
modern synthesis, 1 "' presents two contrasted internal structures of 
geography, one called ‘orthodox’, with standard systematic and regional 
sections, the other called ‘integrated 1 . The latter is reproduced in table 
17 - 1 . 

Two difficulties stand out. apart from the somewhat imprecise content of 
such categories as ‘natural resource geography’. The first is that it is not as 
easy to specify the various 'others’ which appear in this scheme as in an 
orthodox one, but more relevant is that a close examination suggests that 
‘spatial analysis— applied— urban problems’ may be little more than the 
recreation of urban geography in another guise. The critical problem is that 
spatial theory is theoretic, and presumably deductive in approach. Gould 
justifiably attacks a subject which consists of gobbets of fact to be learned by 
rote; but that b not a fair interpretation of a demand for a clear empirical 
content. It is possible to envisage a future where the spatial theorist will 
derive his generalizations and manipulate his accessible data in some remote 
underground cell, never having visited a city or experienced its reality, not 
even through the descriptions of an old fashioned regional geographer! 
Haggett's anderstandabfedesiretoguard against this, and Couid'sinclusion 
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tab!* 17-1 s The integrated structure of geography Alter Megger 1 1 1979 1 


1 Theoret cal 


SPATIAL 

ANALYSIS 

. Appl ed 


Theoretical 

ECOLOGICAL 

ANALYSIS 


. Appled 


{ 

I 

i 


Spatial interaction theory 
Diffusion theory 
Others 

Watershed problems 
t/rban problems 
Others 

Environmental structures 

Ecosystems 

Others 

Natural resource geography 
Hazard appraisal 
Others 


REGIONAL 

COMPLEX 

ANALYSIS 


'Theoretical 

-Applied 


I Reg onal growth theory 
4 Interregional theory 
[Others 


Regional forecasting 
Regional planning 
Others 


of problem solving or an empirical content, can be seen as recreating urban 
geography as the student attempts to contain the complexity of reality by 
restricting the range of his empirical investigations 
This is of necessity an inconclusive discussion 1 1 is proper that the nature 
and content of the systematic studies in human geography should be chal 
lenged, and urban geography particularly is in a state of change. Three 
overlapping areas of investigation have already been indicated in the first 
two sections of this conclusion: the consideration of broader urban and 
regional systems, the operation of the planning process and the growth of 
behavioural studies These impinge on urban geography and demand 
modification of its content Its separate identity is also challenged in a 
subject where spatial theory not surface form is seen as the heart It is 
possible to question whether the theoretical bases have been sufficiently 
well-established, and the theoretical material sufficiently well assimilated, 
to provide a meaningful synthesized programme for geography At least 
there must surely be room both for those who seek an elusive theory and 
those who believe that theory is best indicated and will be more effectively 
derived from a consideration of distributed phenomena like the town 
Perhaps in the end this is essentially a pedagogic topic rather than one 
concerned with a research philosophy 

Certainly urban geography as presented in this book can do much to pre 
serve an effective balance between abstract theory and the uniqueness of the 
real townscape It also goes beyond the diktat of spatial theory in that it has 
to contain not only studies of the real townscape, or morphology and 
building types, but also to couch these in an evolutionary sequence. The city 
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consider the foundations of human behaviour. As this search for explana 
non advances it results in the phenomenon of reduction Harvey writes, 'the 
development of general theory in the social sciences may well depend on 
such reduction The postulates of economics may be reducible to a parti- 
cular subset of postulates in psychology. . . . Some writers . . .have further 
suggested that the basic postulates of psychology might be reduced to the 
basic postulates of physics Anthropologists . . . have a Iso suggested that the 
route to a "value free" and truly scientific anthropology lies through 
studying the neurophysiological determinants of human behaviour. The 
degree to which such reduction can take place, however, is a controversial 
issue, and even if it is conceded that iota) reduction is ultimately possible, 
this is so far from being practicable at the present time it seems irrelevant to 
the current problems of empirical enquiry.'” 

Even so this problem of reduction leaves the field of geographic enquiry 
very ill defined It is certainly possible to maintain (looking back at the dis 
cussion in chapter 1) that to define an area of enquiry that is exclusively geo 
graphical is a meaningless exercise, for all investigation in the social sciences 
becomes multidisciplinary and none more so than the investigation of 
urbanism Any subject ends where the competence of the investigator runs 
out In this way the question of identity is revived once again. 

The difficulties of definition and content are not real problems, except 
for the academic student trying to contain his field of study. The residual 
issue still remains This is the one of integrating approaches at different 
scale levels. Reverting to the problem of teaching geography, it is possible to 
envisage a structure where macro geographical theory and micro geo 
graphical theory would form elements as in economics. In a research context 
it is easier to ask questions than to provide solutions, but one critical point is 
that in all investigations the scale of approach must be specified and care 
taken to avoid the confusions that arise when conclusions are not scale- 
related. Indeed research tackling scale problems directly needs to be 
initiated 

c The problem of relevance and radical geography 

Two quotations can introduce this problem. The first is appropriately from 
Chairman Mao, ‘If you want knowledge you must take part in the practice of 
changing reality If you want to know the taste of a pear you must change the 
pear by eating it yourself ’ For a western culture context it is a great pity that 
Mao did not refer to an apple rather than a pear, for the follow through of 
the implications might have made this section unnecessary. The second 
extract is from David Harvey's book Soctaljuslice and the city ‘An urbanism 
founded upon exploitation is a legacy of history A genuinely humanizing 
urbanism has yet to be brought into being It remains for revolutionary 
theory to chart the path from an urbanism based on exploitation to an 
urbanism appropriate for the human species And it remains for revolu 
tionary practice to accomplish such a transformation w A number of partly 

" D Harvey (1969) Explanation m geography (London and New York). 9s 

" D Harvey *1973) Social justice end the city (London and Baltimore) 3U 
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separate points arise from these quotations: 


(t) Leammg far learning's sake. The view that this revered piece of 
academic dogma is an unacceptable notion and no more than a myth which 
has been inherited from the conventions surrounding the education of a 
nineteenth-century English gentleman, is in part true. In a very limited 
sense the demand that geographic work should now be socially applicable 
has little point for there are very few urban geographers who have not at 
some time been involved in the use of their skills in the real world.” The call 
for applied work is an outdated one. Indeed, the wheel has turned a full 
circle for such involvement is now regarded by radical geographers as a 
prostitution of skills in the perpetuating of the capitalist regime! 


(11) Object inly and propaganda. The more penetrating charge against 
learning for its own sake’ is that it claims a specious objectivity: that for 
example, some ideal and discrete ‘urban geography exists whereas no social 
science is value free either in concept or content. The material I have 
presented here is derived implicitly from a set or beliefs about society, or at 
least an undeclared system of social values and assumptions. More explicitly 
this book is structured from the viewpoint of someone educated in liberal 
western democracy and in the context of a capitalist system modified by 
social responsibility. It has been bound both by its culture context and the 
inherited and acquired views of the author. It has sought to advance under- 
standing within a framework rather than to criticiie and overturn that 
framework. , . . , 

On the other hand, once the idea that nothing but a value dependent 
social science is possible is accepted, then academic learning, as it has been 
conventionally known, disappears and nothing is left but propagan a. 
what is demonstrated by the so called scientific method has been selected, 
framed and devised relative to socio culturally controlled not.om. This Ime 
of argument closely parallels the views, or perhaps opinions is a better worn 
of Dr Coebbels and Professor Haushofer who in a clear-minded way reah: 

that academic learning and propaganda were one and the same Wear 

Winston Smiths. Most authors who subscribe to this argument 
exempt their own work which is taken to represent some ultimate condition 
of ideal stability where no one. to revert to Mao's metaphor, wouldeven 
dream of biting the apple. Eden has become a city. ere is n po 
carding ,hi. a,gu,nemfu..t.er hero. ..cep. » seirora.e .ha. .h,s book ha> 
been written from a declared viewpoint. 
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was made to outline Harvey’s scheme. The most widely disseminated source 
of such alternatives, however, is the urban sociology of Manuel Castells 50 
Stripped of its dense verbiage the crux of Cast ell's argument is akin to that of 
Harv ey . that utbanism cannot be empirically examined and interpreted as a 
thing in itself for it is a manifestation, and only one. of the condition of 
advanced capitalist societies 'An urban sociology founded on urbanism is 
an ideology of modernity ethnocentrically identified with the crystallization 
of the social forms of liberal capitalism His criticism of the Chicago 
ecologists stresses this view. ‘The question is no longer to know how the social 
life of a neighbourhood is organized vts a-us the dominant culture, but how 
are to be determined the housing and infrastructure policies of the city from 
the relations of force between social groups structurally determined by their 
interests. New concepts and theories become necessary to consider problems 
of conflict and the decision making processes which appear to determine the 
whole of urban organization 

The consideration of the housing market in chapter 11 is presumably, if 
only superficially, a move in Castell's direction. He is even more dismissive of 
geographical empiricism, which, he argues uses 'increasingly sophisticated 
statistical techniques but which (is) devoid of meaning in relation to theore- 
tical categories and social issues.'” Indeed, the derivation of a theoretical 
perspective must be based on a rejection of the determinism of space, ‘space 
in itself has no meaning because it is socially constructed , M a phrase which 
could well be found in the writings of Vidal or Febvre Fifty years ago* ‘Urban 
social science must therefore move away from a spatial empiricism, precisely 
in order to carTy out empirical research into the spatial expression of social 
relations.'” 

Put in this way there is little new in Castell's attitude. The demand for 
enquiry into process rather than argument from pattern is one of the longest 
standing in geography 

The accepted wisdom at the present is that post war urban geography has 
reflected the successive movement in the subject from a basis in logical post 
tmsrn, to one in phenomenology, to one in Marxism. This smacks of notions 
of evolutionary progress. In many ways what has occurred is a pendulum 
Swing between attitudes which can be subsumed under the all embracing 
terms 'classical' and ‘romantic’. The first assumes logic, order and control 
from a well defined basts, a determinism whether it be of the environment, 
the geometry of space or the economic system The second accepts 
mutability and variability, a disorder to be comprehended through culture 
and personality, through the spirit rather than the system As the pendulum 
swings, so approaches change resulung m an eclecticism which is likely to 

** VI Castells (1977) The urban question A Marxist Approach (London) Trans A- 

11 M Castells (1967) Theory and ideology in urban sociology mC C Ptckrancced Urban 
Sociology Critical Essays (London) Trans C G Picks ante 
** M Castells (197B) Cay. class and pouer, 7 (London) 

M M Castells (1978) g 
M M Castells (1978). 181 
“ M Castells (1978). 181 
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characterize the work of many geographers, even as it will offend those who 
regard it as untenable. 


4 Conclusion 

This book, in the light of the literature quoted above, appears as a manual, 
a sort of nuts and bolts study of the city from the point of view of a British 
geographer or to use Harvey’s description of such works, a ’partial analysis 
framed within the safety of a disciplinary womb’. The impatience and occa 
sionally the naivete of young geographers who. inspired with a desire to 
eliminate the ills of the city, wish to establish overriding theory or radically 
change the socio economic system on which the contemporary city is based, 
may at times dispose them to have little patience with this constrained level 
of enquiry 

Ic might well be that the implicit philosophy of this book is a sort of nine- 
teenth century social Darwinism, it accepts the basic drive of competition 
for scarce resources and of conflict over advantageous locations, however 
muted, modified and regulated they may be by the operation of constraints 
derived from community intrusion in formal political terms either at the 
local or national level Competition, the survival of the ablest competitor 
and the demise of the weakest, is always the key whether it be for central 
place status among towns, for retail sites by entrepreneurs or for residential 
locations by families 

No doubt when the millenium arrives and such competition is done away 
with, some geographer will need to write a very different book; critical dis 
cussion of the existing order will then be inconceivable for sophistry decrees 
that of perfection there can be no criticism which, like other aspects of 
Dystopia . will have withered away. In passing it is interesting to recall that in 
More’s Utopia all cities were identical and mirror images of each other for 
there was complete separation and no competition. Even so, given some- 
thing a little less than perfection and with the goals set by the community 
rather than by competing individuals and irresponsible interests, priorities 
will still have to be identified and there will still be competitors for the phy- 
sically limited resource of urban land and the advantaged locations, even in 
the best of possible worlds everything cannot be located on the same spot and 
so inequality is wntten into the system in a more relevant form of environ- 
mental determinism. 

This last notion of the impossibility of ident ical location suggests that in 
futurology terms the most radical revolution of the sort of urban geography 
this book sets out will not be brought about by political philosophies but 
rather by transport technologies, for only by these can the mtracuble 
problem of distance be solved. When the fnction of distance is universally 
reduced to zero there will be no advantaged locations and inequality will 
have been eliminated But then there will be no towns and no urban 
geography. 

However, the implications to be derived from this book are apparent The 
research frontier in urban geography has moved from the analysis of spatial 
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patterns, through the disaggregated consideration or behaviour, to the 
study of decision making in the context of those institutions and groups 
which exert a dominant influence on urban function and form, and the way 
tn which those influential groups are themselves a product of the politico- 
social system in which they operate. 

Notts on further reading 

On attitudes to the city a most useful source is: 

Handlin. O. and Burchard. J.. editors. (1963): The historian and the city. 
Pan III: The city tn the history of ideas (see footnote 1) 

A further source is: 

Hadden, J. K. et aha, editors (1967): Metropolis in crisis (Itaska, 111.). Part 
IU Ideological perspectives The anti-urban bias. 

The problems of the modem city are dealt with in neatly every book on 
urbanism but a readable short book is- 

Helmer. J. and Eddington. N. A., editors (1973) Urban man- the 
psychology of urban suntual (New York). 

On the changing nature of the city the references in the footnotes should be 
consulted, particularly the books by Gottmann (1961) and Hall (1973) (see 
footnotes 12 and 13). A general volume which is an excellent critical 
commentary is: 

Berry. B. J L. (1973)- The human consequences of urbanization (London). 
In relation to urban geography the paper by Gould (footnote 22) should be 
read »*hi!e the whole volume in which it appears contains much that is 
relevant: 

Chorley, R. J. editor (1973) Directions m geography (London) 

Two books deal with radical solutions to the problems of the city on two 
different scales. For the general scale- 

Harvey. D. (1973) Social justtce and the city (London) is essential and 
contains further references. For the local scale 

Bunge. W (1971) Fitzgerald geography of a reiolulian (Cambridge. 
Mass ) is an excellent example of the involvement of a geographer in 
social change 

The most influential contemporary writer on radical urban sociology is M. 
Castells and reference should be made to: 

Castells. M (1977) The urban question- a Marxist approach (London) 
Trans. A Sheridan (1967) Theory and ideology in urban sociology, 
in C G. Pickvance ed. (1976)- Urban Sociology Cnttcal Essays , 
(London) Trans C. G. Pickvance. (1978)- City, class and pouer 
(London) Trans. E. Lebas 
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